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DIDN’T believe a flour could stand so much 
abuse and still produce such a satisfactory loaf of 
bread”’, a baker recently told us. In spite of an oven 
burner breakdown* that delayed the doughs 9% hours, 
they made up into loaves that baked out perfectly. 
ey] Whether it’s a case of emergency or the smooth 
routine production of finest breads, you’ll find that 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS will prove themselves 
] equal to all your shop requirements. Doughs made with 
. ie INTERNATIONAL FLOURS have plenty of leeway 
( - in gluten quality and fermentation stability. There’s 
an INTERNATIONAL FLOUR milled to fit your 


baking needs. Ask your nearest International represen- 





tative to tell you all about them. *Original report on file 


/ INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


we INTERNATIONAL42. FLOURS 
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How to use Pillsbury’s 
Glazed Raised 
Doughnut Promotion 


to build up doughnut volume... 


Here are three steps necessary to more profit 
from your raised doughnut business: 


FIRST... MAKE ’EM GOOD. And to be really GOOD, raised 
doughnuts have got to be tender, good keepers, and of a delicate, 
toothsome flavor. Yet it’s no trick to make ’em good all the time, if 
you use Pillsbury’s Po-ta-doh Raised Doughnut Mix. Here’s a mix 
—with just the right amount of choice Idaho potato flour—that 
hundreds of bakers are using to make just about the finest raised 
doughnuts ever made in America. Doughnuts which are tops in any 
man’s town for quality—doughnuts so good they build a growing, 
profitable raised doughnut volume for any baker who uses Pillsbury’s 
Po-ta-doh Raised Doughnut Mix. 


SECOND... MAKE "EM PROFITABLE. Pillsbury’s Po-ta-doh 
Raised Doughnut Mix saves scaling and mixing time, provides abso- 
lute uniformity of quality with a minimum of care and watchfulness, 
and helps control ingredient cost. 


THIRD... MERCHANDISE 'EM. Pillsbury is now offering FREE 
important sales tools for bakers, to build GLAZED RAISED 
DOUGHNUT VOLUME—two striking pieces of display material 
and a Pillsbury’s Bakery Business Builder, containing a whole kit of 
sound suggestions for building raised doughnut volume. Ask your 
Pillsbury man! 








Pillsbury’s preparep 
Doughnut Mixes 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Doughnut Flours Division > * 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PILLSBURY’S PO-TA-DOH RAISED 


DOUGHNUT MIX 
PILLSBURY’S DOH-LUX 


PILLSBURY’S MARKET MASTER 


PILLSBURY’S SPECIAL 


PILLSBURY’S GOLDEN DOUGH 


—each made from the finest blend of flours for the 
purpose—each containing exactly the right pro- 
portions of the finest enriching ingredients. 
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“Gosh! Nothing but green flour for tonight 


DON’T lose any sleep over this problem . . . just 
switch to bin-aged flour, the flour that comes to 
you ready for immediate use. It saves you inventory, 
storage space, money. But most important, it saves 
you worry. 

For bin-aged flour is uniform. In the mix, it 
always acts the same way, it never slows production, 
it gives you the same good baked product every time. 

Proper aging does it. Every sack of flour from 
the Atkinson mill has had at least two weeks’ aging 
at a constant temperature of 70 degrees. Every sack 


has been thoroughly aerated by sifting before, during 





and after the storage period in the Atkinson bins. 


With a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
in its new aging plant, Atkinson Milling Company 
can make long, continuous runs of each grade of 
flour. Result: more accurate milling, a uniform prod- 
uct in every grade. 

You'll get faster service, too. Large stocks of each 
grade of flour are on hand at all times. Within 24 
hours of receipt of order, your flour is sifted, sack- 
ed, loaded and on its way. 

Get rid of the problem of aging your flour. You’ll 
have nothing to worry about if IT’S BIN AGED! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Want to conserve 


Sugar 


Ask your Fleischmann Man 
about DIAMALT! 


(Malt Syrup) 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 


“@orth all it Costs 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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"KELLY’S. FAMOUS” 


AR In Wartime or Peacetime 


fi 
*nSTiTuTe 


KELLY’S FAMOUS always is milled 
to KELLY’S own standard of quality 


and never milled to the customers 


“Hour Milling Capacity 
2500 ‘Barrels standard of price. You not only get 
Grain Storage Capacit full value for what you pay but the 
Levee Sane quality that KELLY is proud to sell and 








ship to you. KELLY never squeezes 
Wl LZ ao SAW wheat cost, his customers or his own 
WM KELLY \\ WN standards of excellence. 
MILLING J 


NGO} MIANN 








he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS _ 
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TEA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 











Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises,— which never 


are over-stated. 
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The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA ¢ KANSAS 
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Eprror’s Nore.—This article on dark 
bread sales first appeared in the No- 
veniber issue of the Round Table, a pub- 
lication of the W. E. 
It is reprinted with 


Long Co., Chicago. 
the permission of 
that company in the belief that it pre- 
sents an important viewpoint upon a 
phase of commercial baking (family 
bread and flour consumption are not here 
concerned) upon which there has been 
little information and much difference of 
opinion. 


7. 


HE successful promotion of dark 

breads is primarily a matter of 

satisfying variety appetites. The 
greatest benefits to the baker will be 
found in the encouragement of the use 
of dark breads, as supplying that desir- 
able variety. 

There is growing evidence of the in- 
creased interest of consumers in variety 
breads of all types, of which the dark 
breads are a significant part. That evi- 
dence is found in the sales records of 
bakers in many markets. 

The statistics of dark bread sales and 
their rate of increase suggest that the 
expansion of the dark breads market has 
been faster, during the past few years, 
than for white bread. But that general- 
ization must be qualified immediately by 
limiting increased sales of dark breads 
to certain sections of the United States, 


RATIO OF 
DARK BREAD* 


PRODUCTION 
TO TOTAL 
BREAD + 


PRODUCTION 
BY STATES 





Increasing Dark Bread Sales 


because the percentage ratio of dark 
bread production to total bread pro- 
duction ranges from only about 4% all 
the way to 24% in different states. 

A glance at the map, compiled by the 
W. E. Long Co. from the biennial Cen- 


sus of Manufacturers’ figures for 1939 


shows graphically in which sections of 
the country dark breads are more popu- 
lar. The west coast, for example, shows 
in some states a consumer interest in 
dark breads up to 24% of their total 
breads. 

For the purpose of this discussion we 
adopt the Bureau of Census classifica- 
tion of dark breads as whole wheat, rye 
and hearth baked breads, including such 
other varieties of dark breads as were 
reported by the baker under that classi- 
fication. 


IMPORTANCE OF TOTAL SALES 


Returning to a consideration of our 
map, it is noted at once that there are 
certain states and sections in which the 
percentage of dark breads produced is 
so low that bakers in those areas cannot 
hope to expect very large sales volume 
on those items, even though their sales 
effort brought them the majority of all 
the dark bread business in their 
kets. By the same standards, however, 
the alert bakery manager operating in 


mar- 


some states, and particularly in those 
markets where average percentage of 
tota' dark breads amounts to 10, 15 or 
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% INCLUDES WHOLE WHEAT, 
RYE AND HEARTH BREADS. 
# BREAD AND OTHER ALL 
YEAST RAISED PRODUCTS. 
Source: 1939 Biennial Census 


20% of total bread production, may need 
to study his variety bread program to 
see whether it holds opportunities for 
additional dark bread volume he may 
have overlooked. 


WIDE VARIATIONS IN MARKET VOLUME 

The percentage of dark bread pro- 
duction to total bread production in the 
and Louisiana 
appear to be out of keeping with the 
rest of the southern area, until we re- 
member that these states have developed 
a special vacation and winter population 
of people with means far above the low 
per family income level prevailing in 
those territories, and there the interest 


states of Florida would 


in dark breads is well developed. 

The mountain states, with their low 
total of population but high dark bread 
consumption, offer another reason for 
wonderment, and an opportunity for the 
baker to restudy his local market situa- 
tion The reasons for 
the relatively high volume of dark breads 
enjoyed in these mountain states are 
probably quite different from those of 
Florida, but must be related in some 
way with average per capita income, 
particularly in the few larger urban cen- 
ters where most of the population is 
concentrated. 

The west coast state figures speak for 


on dark breads. 


themselves, and need no special analysis 
at this point. 


Now that consumers 


generally 


are 


their interest in dark 
bread it would seem to be the time to 
stimulate consumption of all breads by 
carefully planned merchandising promo- 


demonstrating 


tion and the improved packaging service 
which makes the serving of a variety 
of breads at every meal standard home 
practice. 

Evidence of this mounting consumer 
interest in dark breads is undoubtedly 
reflected in the timely promotion of 
the “American Rye” bread sponsored 
currently in national coverage by Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

Not every baker is so equipped in the 
shop or so organized that he can go into 
the promotion of dark bread and other 
varieties successfully, even though his 
market indicates the desirability of get- 
The 


planning and production, the packaging 


ting his share of that business. 


and merchandising and the advertising of 
variety appeal is, as yet, a highly spe- 
cialized undertaking. It is one that re- 
quires experienced counsel and guidance. 
But properly handled, the promotion 
of the dark bread market in terms of 
variety interest promises the baker profit- 
able increase in new variety breads be- 
dark breads have shown a 
greater percentage of increase than white 
breads in most sections of the country, 
and these dark breads have the added 
desirables of larger unit sales return 
and promote the general increase in 
consumption of all breads. 


cause the 
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Chiduttal shop talk by a profit-minded baker 


YES, SIR, cake sales stepped up, old production prob- 
lems smoothed out, and profits keep on climbing 
month after month ... How? Well, Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour deserves a big share of the credit. To begin 
with, it is milled from one selected variety of soft white 
Dicklow wheat, grown under scientifically controlled 
irrigation in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho. All 
along the line it is checked for baking quality by cereal 
chemists and research bakers . . . that laboratory con- 
trol at the mill means absolute uniformity and depend- 
ability in the shop. Pikes Peak’s extra fine granulation 
enables it to absorb more liquid, quickly. It carries the 
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highest of all high sugar ratio formulas in the book. 
Layer cakes, scaled one to two ounces lighter, will still 
give you all the volume you want... that’s just one 
example of Pikes Peak economy. Even under extended 
mixing, the uniform soft gluten of Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour remains light and smooth as cream. Remember 
this profit slant, too . .. Pikes Peak’s fine-grained tender 
cakes bring in new customers every day, and best of 
all, your old friends tell you your cakes are better than 
ever. You'll have the same profit advantages in your 
shop with Pikes Peak Cake Flour, too. 

NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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27 miLLs IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Stung the Bake df America for wns Years 
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MILL SUPPLY SURVEY 


OF MNF UNDER WAY 


Operating Supplies, Repairs and Maintenance 
Data Being Compiled for Government Use 
in Determining Materials Allocations 

Estimates of all operating supplies and 
repairs and maintenance materials needed 
by them in 1942 are being asked of flour 
millers by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. This survey is being conducted at 
government request to determine the 
amounts of essential materials that will 
be required for operating purposes this 
year Ly the milling industry. The data 
will be used in fixing materials alloca- 
tions. 

The questionnaires being sent out are 
designed to cover every item ordinarily 
used by flour mills. Mill managers are 
requested to fill out the forms carefully 
and return them promptly. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIEDMONT MILLERS’ GROUP 
ABANDONS WINTER MEETING 


Rictumonp, Va.—Members of the Pied- 
mont Millers Association have decided 
not to hold their customary midwinter 
feeling that the expense in- 
volved can be put to better purposes 





meeling, 


at this time. 

\ two-day convention will probably be 
held Jater in the year, which, it is felt, 
will serve all purposes. In the meantime, 
local groups are advised to meet as soon 
as possible to consider such problems as 
are affecting them. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEB. 24 SET FOR START 
OF WAGE-HOUR HEARINGS 


Wasninoeton, D. C.—Feb. 24 has been 
tentatively set as the date for the Grain 
Products Industry Committee to meet 
in Washington and begin consideration 
of a minimum wage for employees of 
flour mills and other cereal plants and 
related trades. Before the present week 
has elapsed, the personnel of the commit- 
tee is expected to be announced by the 
Wage and Hour Administrator, who has 
before him suggestions from the milling 
industry and others for membership on 
the committee, as well as names suggested 
by labor organizations. The public’s 
members will be nonindustry and non- 
labor representatives, as the whole com- 





mittee will have equal representation to 
serve for the employers, employees and 
the consumers. 

The committee after public hearings 
will recommend a minimum wage, not 
greater than 40c an hour for employees 
in the grain products fields. The wage- 
hour administration has announced that 
commercial grain warehouses (country, 
terminal and subterminal) will not be 
included in the committee and will not 
be covered by the minimum wage recom- 
mended. Elevators operated by flour 
mills, however, are included. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS ADDS 
TO BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., announces 
the election of John W. Luce and Har- 
old G. Cutright to the board to succeed 
Major Max Fleischmann and Joseph Wil- 
shire, former president of the company. 
Mr. Luce is vice president in charge of 
manufacture. Major Fleischmann will 
continue to serve as chairman of the 
finance committee. Mr. Cutright was 
elected vice president in charge of finance. 

Mr. Luce joined the Fleischmann Co. 
in 1915 and has been in charge of pro- 
duction for Standard Brands since the 
company was formed in 1929. Mr. Cut- 
right has been in the public accounting 
field for several years, and served the 
National Dairy Products Corp. succes- 
sively as assistant treasurer and assist- 
ant general manager of the western divi- 
sion. He left the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regular Co. where he has been in charge 
of accounting and finance since 1939 to 
join Standard Brands. 
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WELLINGTON, COLO., ELEVATOR BURNS 

Denver, Coro.—The upper quarter of 
the five-story elevator of the Fort Col- 
lins Flour Mills at Wellington, Colo., 
was burned out in a fire recently. The 
amount of wheat stored in the elevator 
will not be known until the records have 
been checked. The cause of the fire is 
being investigated. 
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GRAIN DEALERS SCHEDULE MEETING 

Totepo, Oxnio.—The Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association will conduct 
its annual meeting at the Secor Hotel, 
Toledo, Feb. 23-24. 





FLOUR “SQUEEZED” TO SAVE SPACE 


K *K *K 


** *K * 


Compressed Flour Urged for Shipping Economy 


“Squeezing” flour has been urged by 
Department of Agriculture chemists as 
« means of saving about a third of the 
cargo room necessary for transporting 
flour across the Atlantic. 

The flour is subjected, according to 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the bu- 
reau of agricultural chemistry and en- 
gineering, to pressures as high as 16,000 
Ibs per square inch. This crowds the 
flour into less space. 

When this compressed flour is made 
into bread after several months, the chem- 
ists found, the same amount made a loaf 
from 15 to 20% smaller, but it tasted 
about the same “as ordinary bread. The 
only essential difference ‘was that there 
was more of it in a slice. — 


The possibility that there may be un- 
favorable reaction against the heavier 
bread, both in the United States and 
England, has led to further experiments 
on means of putting the space back into 
the flour so it will make loaves of about 
the same volume as those sold at present. 

Reduction in the size of a ton of flour, 
Dr. Knight points out, should have con- 
siderable importance in military rations 
where economy of transportation space 
is about as essential as in shipments over- 
seas. 


Apparently the plan has not yet re- 
ceived any study by the industry. Most 
mill executives indicate that the experi- 
ment would have to’ be analyzed: thor- 
oughly before it could be undertaken on 
a commercial scale. 
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OPA ASKS CROSS SECTION OF FAMILY 
FLOUR PRICES 


—»—— 


Object Is Not Harbinger of Ceilings, and Industry Would Be 
Consulted Before Such Action, OPA 
Spokesman States 


By EMMeEtT DouUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Establishment of price ceilings on 
flour and bread is the subject of editorial 
comment on page 45 of this issue.) 

¥ ¥ 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has addressed let- 
ters to a number of flour mills—selected 
with a view to providing a cross section 
of the entire milling industry—requesting 
data on prices current on Jan. 29 on all 
grades of family flour. 

The object of the inquiry, it was said 
officially, is to help OPA to visualize the 
range in prices of brands of family flour, 
which are understood to vary consider- 
ably in different parts of the country. 
No hint was forthcoming that this re- 
quest for price quotations was the fore- 
runner of the imposition of ceilings on 
family flour. On the contrary, officials 
stressed the fact that the inquiry was 
wholly exploratory and directed chiefly 
toward educating OPA on the various 
price elements which enter into the pro- 
duction of flour for the family trade, 
based on figures which are sought from 
all sections of the country. Bakery flour 
prices, it was said, are not involved in 
the present survey. 

Asked specifically if ceilings on family 
grades were in the offing, the OPA 
spokesman stated that nothing could be 
said on this subject at this time for the 
reason that, until the price contro] bill 
becomes more thoroughly understood and 
the government is better advised on what 
the flour situation is, no advance in- 
formation as to what might be necessary 
could be given. 

It was stated officially, however, that 
the better picture Washington obtains 
of the flour business, the more intelligent- 
ly and the more reasonably can decisions 
be made. The same official, who asked to 
remain anonymous, added that the policy 
of OPA in considering price ceilings 
was to call in a representative group 
of the industry and discuss with these 
officials the subject of prices and get 
the industry’s suggestions on how best 
to meet any situation which seemed to 
call for government controls. In the 
case of flour ceilings, he added, this prac- 
tice would be followed. 

“In sending out our request for in- 
formation on family flour prices, it was 
not the intention of OPA to excite the 
industry or cause any mill executive to 
get the jitters,” the government spokes- 
man said. “The letter was obviously a 
request for information which the gov- 
ernment should have and which the in- 
dustry should be glad to supply. It is a 
well known fact that wheat prices vary 
in different sections of the country and 
flour prices reflect these wide variations. 

“The top grade of family flour in mill 
No. 1, just as in every other grade the 
mill produces, reflects this difference in 
the cost of wheat. In another section of 
the country the cost of wheat is lower 
or higher than that paid by mill No. 1, 
which made comparison of prices ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. The 
top grade of family flour of one mill is 


not comparable to the price or quality of 
the top grade of another mill merely 
because the two grades are called the 
top grade. Our inquiry, therefore, is 
designed to get an accurate picture of 
the situation as to the prices which pre- 
vail in the various milling centers, so 
that we will be able to visualize the in- 
dustry as a whole. It is an exploratory 
and educational step which OPA deems 
necessary, and we are certain that the 
mills addressed will comply readily.” 
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Changing Plans? 
“We Are not!” Says Pacific 
District of the Association of 
Operative Millers 


About a month before war was de- 
clared Seattle was chosen as headquar- 
ters for the next annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held June 1-5. There has, of course, 
been some speculation in recent weeks 
about whether the convention would go 
ahead as scheduled. Here’s what Don- 
ald S. Eber, secretary of the district, 
has to say concerning this in a letter to 
Mitiine Propuction: 

“The Pacific District held a special 
meeting in Walla Walla, Wash., Jan. 3 
to discuss the 1942 convention. It was 
decided to carry on as before with plans 
for Seattle as the convention city. 

“We wish we could convey to your 
readers the fact that our morale is high 
and that we are leading normal, every- 
day lives. 

“The United States Army officials have 
been contacted—they approve our hold- 
ing this convention. Also, the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce informs us that 
they are holding all conventions just as 
they were planned before the war. 

“Our convention committee has been 
set up and has already started to func- 
tion. Dewey Robbins was chosen general 
chairman.” 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTIN MORTON NAMED 
TO SHELLABARGER POST 


Elmer W. Reed, general manager of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 





‘lina, Kansas, has announced the. appoint- 


ment of Austin Morton as divisional sales 
manager for the central states. 

For the past three and a half years, 
Mr. Morton has been sales manager of 
the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 
Before this association, he was manager 
in the Kansas City area for the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. He has also been a 
flour salesman in the central states for 
the Washburn Crosby Co. and the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 

Mr. Morton’s headquarters will be at 
the Shellabarger company’s main office 
at Salina, and his territory will include 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. He will take-up 
his new duties Feb. 15. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C—The War Pro- 
duction Board on Jan. 27 issued an 
amendment to the sugar conservation 
order (M-55) which makes 1941 the base 
period instead of 1940. 

Under the present order, a receiver 
(that is, wholesaler, jobber or industrial 
user) may receive as much sugar in any 
month as he received during the corre- 
sponding month in 1940. 

Under the amendment, a receiver will 
be allocated a percentage of the amount 
of sugar he used or resold during a 
corresponding period in 1941. The 
amount of the percentage and the length 
of the period will be set out in supple- 
mentary orders. The first such order, 
issued simultaneously with the amend- 
ment, fixes the month of February as 
the first such period and fixes the per- 
centage at 80% of the amount of sugar 
used or sold by such receiver in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 

The base period is changed from 1940 
to 1941 to make possible a more equi- 
table distribution of sugar. Many shifts 
in population caused by the defense pro- 
gram have occurred since 1940, and use 
of 1940 as the base period did not take 
into account the situations of cities or 
sections which have had large increases 
in population since 1940. By leaving un- 
determined in the basic order the length 
of a period and the percentage, greater 
flexibility is possible than if a definite 
percentage were fixed for the entire 
year. Thus, the percentage can be raised 
or lowered or the period lengthened or 
shortened, depending upon the develop- 
ments in the sugar situation. 

A receiver who was not in business 
in a corresponding month in 1941 is 
permitted to receive a percentage of his 
average monthly use or resale during 
October, November and December. The 
first supplementary order, which fixes 
the amount of sugar to be delivered in 
February, allocates such a user 80% 
of his average monthly use or resale 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber of 1941. 

The amendment further provides that 
quota limitations do not apply to sugar 
to be delivered to the Defense Supplies 
Corp., the War and Navy departments, 
the U. S. Maritime Commissions, the 
nations resisting aggression, any agency 
of the United States for lend-lease pur- 
poses, any person requiring supplies nec- 
essary to manufacture health supplies, 
or for retail sale on military or naval 
reservations to military or naval per- 
sonnel, and to certain other purchasers. 

The existing order freezes stocks of 
sugar on hand amounting to more than 
two carloads in excess of a 60 days’ sup- 
ply. These stocks remain frozen, but 
the amendment permits a receiver to 
draw from such stock to make up his 
monthly quota or to sell sugar to the 
army, navy and others exempted from 
the quota limitation. 

The amendment also requires a re- 
ceiver to elect between purchasing from 
a primary distributor only, or from a 
secondary distributor only. e cannot 
buy from both. A primary distributor 
is one who manufactures or imports 
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AMENDED SUGAR ORDER USES 1941 
BASE INSTEAD OF 1940 


—_—_—~<—- 
February Allotment Placed at 80% of February, 1941, Usage— 
Amounts Obtainable to Be Announced in 
Supplementary Orders 


sugar. A secondary distributor is a re- 
ceiver who in 1941 sold or delivered 
sugar to another receiver. 


Rationing Plan Soon 
to Be Announced 


In order to conserve and distribute 
equitably the supply of sugar available 
to this country during the coming year, 
the Office of Price Administration is 
developing a rationing plan for this com- 
modity and will put it into effect within 
a few weeks, Leon Henderson, adminis- 
trator, announced Jan. 25. 

Rationing books have already been de- 


———————————————————————E 
SMALL GRAINS CHIEF 


Chester D. Sturtevant has been ap- 
pointed chief of the small grains 
section of Commodity Credit Corp. 
For over 40 years Mr. Sturtevant has 
been engaged in grain merchandising 
and operating country and terminal 
elevators in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. His exper- 
ience in the grain business dates from 
1893 when he was employed by a 
grain company as office boy and runs 
through 1933-39 when he served 
as general executive for a large Chi- 
cago grain concern. He was formerly 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, and has served two terms 
as president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. Mr. 
Sturtevant was born in Chicago and 
is a graduate of Chicago Law School. 





signed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for this purpose and the print- 
ing of the books will be started in a 
day or so. Full details of the sugar 
rationing plan will be made _ public 
shortly. 

“The most important reason for ra- 
tioning sugar,’ Mr. Henderson stated, 
“is to insure that all customers are 
treated equitably. Steps have already 
been taken to conserve our stocks of 
sugar and to protect them from being 
dissipated. On Dec, 13 a priorities order 
limited the amount of sugar that could 
be shipped to industrial users and job- 
bers. As a result the amount of sugar 
that can get into retail channels and 
onto the retailers’ shelves is now con- 
trolled. We know that our supply of 
sugar will not be dissipated but rather 
will be available throughout the year. 
However, this step has necessarily led to 
local shortages, some runs on sugar by 
consumers and to various limitations on 
sales by retailers. The government now 
plans to establish a rationing system 
which will insure fair treatment for all. 

The facts regarding the situation are 
as follows: 

1. In recent years sugar consumption 
in this country has ranged roughly be- 
tween 6,500,000 tons and 7,500,000 tons 
a year. Of this amount about 35% is 
consumed in industry and 65% in homes, 
restaurants, hotels and institutions, ac- 
cording to 1939 census of manufacturers 
figures. In 1940 consumption was ap- 


proximately 6,700,000, and in 1941 it 
was 7,500,000 tons. 

2. Per capita home consumption in 
recent years has been running between 
64 and 74 lbs. Industrial consumption 
(baking, candy, other confectionery 
products, ice cream, soft drinks, etc.) has 
ranged between 35 and 40 lbs per cap- 
ita. In 1941 per capita home consump- 
tion was about 74 lbs while per capita 
industrial consumption was about 40 lbs, 
assuming the same relation between in- 
dustrial and home consumption existed 
as did in 1939, 

3. The best current data on the sources 
from which this country received its 
sugar in 1941 and conservative estimates 
of amounts of sugar which can be se- 
cured by this country in 1942 from these 
same sources are as follows: 


--—Short tons— 





1942 

Area— 1941 estimates 
Domestic beet sugar ... 1,940,000 *1,750,000 
Domestic cane sugar... 408,000 450,000 
Philippines ...ccccccses 854,000 Focces 
DNGEE. s-c.cerssnanvewss 903,000 $500,000 
Perte. BiCe ..eccvcvecs 993,000 1,100,000 
Virgin Islands ......... 5,000 5,000 
GORE cccccscccccccnvece 2,696,000 1,070,000 
Other foreign countries 190,000 $35,000 
Miscellaneous (frozen 

Stocks, CtC.) .ccccceee seveve 390,000 

Totals .cccccccesseve 7,989,000 5,300,000 


*It is expected that the distribution of 
domestic beet sugar will be less in 1942, as 
there are smaller inventories to draw on 
than existed a year ago. The processing of 
sugar beets starts in the fall, and there are 
definite limitations on the quantity of new 
crop sugar which can be delivered to con- 
sumers before the end of the year. 

tIimports from the Philippines have been 
cut off by the attack on those islands. 

tIimports from Hawaii will probably be 
curtailed because of the effect of the war 
on shipping, labor and harvesting. Ordi- 
narily Hawaiian sugar is ground on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. It will probably be im- 
possible to operate at night this year be- 
cause of blackouts. 

{Receipts from Cuba will be materially 
reduced because of shipments to our allies. 
Some of their important sources in the past, 
including the Ukraine and Java, have been 
cut’ off with the result that they must draw 
on sugar from the Caribbean area. Further- 
more, there will be a large amount of Cuban 
Sugar required in 1942 for the manufacture 
of high test molasses from which alcohol can 
be produced for war needs. The equivalent 
of more than 1,300,000 tons of Cuban sugar 
was used for this purpose in 1941. This year 
there will be even greater demand for cane 
to be used in making alcohol for the pro- 
duction of explosives and for other war 
needs. In addition there is a new demand 
for sugar from our allies which must be met. 

§Receipts from other foreign countries 
will be reduced because of diversion of that 
sugar to Great Britain and other allies and 
due to the fact that high inventories were 
liquidated in 1941. 


“These facts mean,” Mr. Henderson 
stated, “that both overall industrial and 
household uses of sugar must be cut 
about one third below the very high per 
capita totals reached in 1941. It may 
be that as the year progresses our esti- 
mates of available supplies for United 
States consumption can be revised up- 
ward. But we cannot afford to act on 
that assumption now. If the situation 
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does improve the restrictions can be re- 
laxed later. 

“At the present time it appears that 
household consumption of sugar will have 
to be reduced from about 74 lbs per cap- 
ita in 1941 to around 50 lbs and that 
consumption in industry will have to be 
reduced from 40 lbs per capita in 1941 to 
27 Ibs in 1942. Although the decline in 
household consumption now anticipated 
represents a 33% drop from the very 
high 1941 level, it is only about 22% 
below the 1938 figure when household 
consumption averaged 64 lbs per capita. 

“As an interim measure there are two 
things which I would like to urge on 
every citizen. In the first place it is the 
patriotic duty of every citizen to reduce 
his purchases and consumption of sugar 
by at least one third beginning imme- 
diately; and second, it is likewise the 
patriotic duty of every citizen who has 
built up a hoard of sugar to start using 
or disposing of this commodity. 

“Consumers who are in possession of 
abnormally large stocks of sugar are 
warned that they will not be permitted 
to gain an advantage from their sup- 
posed foresight. 

“TI would also like to point out,” Mr. 
Henderson said, “that under the War 
Production Board sugar order now in 
process of revision, wholesalers will be 
asked to make distributions to their 
customers on the basis of their propor- 
tionate receipts in the past, thus making 
for equitable distribution as among re- 
tailers.” 
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CANADA SETS RATIONING 
REGULATIONS FOR SUGAR 


Toronto, Ont.—As in the United 
States, there is now to be a rationing 
regulation for sugar in Canada. ‘The 
amount per person is to be three quar- 
ters of a pound per week. Already the 
public shows a disposition to hoard sugar 
wherever they can put their hands on it. 

Even the hotels and restaurants are 
suffering seriously from petty pilfering. 
As a consequence all sugar has had to 
be removed from tables and guests get 
their requirements doled out to them in 
specified quantities. 

Apparently, it is expected in the United 
States that the consumption of bread will 
increase aS a result of shortage of sugar. 
Whether this will become the case in 
Canada or not no one can presently say, 
but it is reasonable to expect that bread 
will be consumed in greater quantities as 
the allowance of sugar declines. 








<> 


Conference of Retail Bakers 
Planned by National Group 


Due to fast moving developments in 
national affairs, the Associated Bakers of 
America will soon announce the definite 
date for the National Retail Bakers Con- 
ference. 

Within the next 60 to 90 days consid- 
erable more in the way of information 
from government agencies in Washington 
will be available, and by that time also 
the Research and Merchandising De- 
partment will be able to release the 
results of important work and experi- 
ments now being conducted, the associa- 
tion reports. 

It will be a business conference in 


keeping with the times, the association 
promises, with the usual “frills” in con- 
nection with a convention eliminated. It 
will be a “brass tacks” session, no more 
than two days, with a program packed 
with vital, instructive and constructive 
material handled by speakers able and 
informed to supply every one in attend- 
ance with a wealth of helpful informa- 
tion. 

Retail bakers having suggestions oF 
retail bakers’ associations having ideas 
for the building of the program are urged 
to send them to the office of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
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HIGH COURT REJECTS 
GRAIN RATE CASE 


Refuses to Reconsider Previous Decision 
Upholding ICC Order Prohibiting 
Dual Rates 
Wasninoton, D. C.—The United States 
Supreme Court has refused to recon- 
sider a previous decision upholding an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order 
prohibiting several primary grain mar- 
kets from having both a “through rate 
with transit” and a “proportional rate” 

on grain shipments. 

The primary markets involved sought 
to have both rate systems apply on the 
ground that they could save money. 

The litigation was filed by the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City on behalf of 
itself and “others similarly situated” at 
Kansas City, Kansas, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, 
Kansas, and Leavenworth, Kansas. 

A rehearing was sought on the ground 
that the Supreme Court opinion by Jus- 
tice Frankfurter has “misconceived and 
misconstrued the theory” upon which the 
appeal had been based. 

Under an order made by the commis- 
sion in 1935, primary markets were con- 
fined to the proportional rate, which they 
contend costs them more than the transit 
rate which smaller markets use. 
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DR. C. H. BAILEY DISCUSSES 
PHYSICAL QUALITY TESTS 


Winnipec, Man.—The cereal chemist, 
as a member of the large family of bio- 
logical and industrial chemists, has ac- 
cepted and made applications of various 
physical methods as they have been pro- 
posed and developed during the past 
quarter century, Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
of the department of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, told 
members of the Winnipeg Cereal Chem- 
ists Club at a dinner here Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration, its sig- 
nificance in relation to various enzyme 
processes, and its effect upon gluten prop- 
erties was one of the first of these physi- 
cal tests to receive attention. Later, 
spectrophotometry afforded a quantita- 
tive basis for measuring certain proper- 
ties or determining certain constituents 
that could only be treated more or less 
quantitatively before improved equip- 
ment made its appearance, he said. This 
was true particularly in the instance of 
enzymes, vitamins and trace elements. 
A related phase of optics, involving the 
application of the fluorophotometer, has 
recently proven of substantial service in 
estimating the thiamin content of cereal 
products. 

Electrometric devices, other than the 
potentiometer, have proven useful, both 
in the research and in the control lab- 
oratory. Measurements of electrolytic 
resistance, the dieletric constant or capac- 
itance, the potential of the dropping 
electrode in the “polarigraph” and other 
related methods or devices have all found 
application. Dr. Bailey said that it 
seemed probable their use would be fur- 
ther extended. 

The speaker emphasized that wheat 
flour has unique physical properties. The 
definition of these properties and the 
evolution of machines or instruments suit- 
ed to their measurement occupy a prom- 
nent position in current developments. 
Physical methods often afford a more 
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adequate means for following dynamic 
processes in a complex system than the 
methods typical of a purely chemical ap- 
proach. 
ods can be applied in most instances in 
a manner which does not involve a de- 
struction or alteration of the 
Thus, he concluded, a sequence of events 
can be followed in the same sample with- 
out introducing the sampling errors often 
attendant upon the use of chemical an- 
alytical methods. 


Moreover, such physical meth- 


system. 
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MILWAUKEE FLOUR SALES 
INCREASE DURING JANUARY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Substantial 
increase in flour sales activity is reported 
for January over the previous month 
by local flour jobbers, distributors and 
mill representatives. The bulk of the 
increased volume is being taken up by 
the family buyer, according to reports 
which said that this 
the trend in recent months for greatly in- 
creased home baking, especially among 
the rural families. 

Also adding to the activity in the fam- 
ily field, reports said, has been some 
“hoarding” buying by housewives who 
are stocking up on other foodstuffs also, 
such as sugar, canned goods and other 
“less” perishable merchandise. 

The steady market during January 
was no incentive for bakery buyers to do 
any extraordinarily heavy buying. With 
the spread between the high and low for 
the month not exceeding 15c at any time, 
these buyers were content with placing 
“hand-to-mouth” orders for delivery to 
the 120-day limit. 

Rye flour sales activity, most sellers 
reported, has been sharing in the im- 
proved consumer interest, although semo- 
lina sales activity has generally been 
lacking. 





in- 


was in line with 
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INLAND MILLS, INC., 
NOT IN DISSOLUTION 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Inland Mills, Inc., 
has emphasized that the recent dissolu- 
tion of the Beaver Valley Milling Co. 
and the Inland Milling Co. in no way 
affects the operations of Inland Mills, Inc. 

On Jan. 1, 1941, Inland Mills, Inc., a 
new corporation, was formed to take 
over the operations of the Inland Mill- 
ing Co. and the Beaver Valley Milling 
Co; and, as these two corporations were 
no longer active, it was decided by the 
stockholders to dissolve them as of Dec. 
31, 1941. Because of the similarity of 
names, this news has been confusing. 

Inland Mills, Inc., continues to market 
the same brands of flour, feed and ce- 
reals formerly manufactured by the two 
dissolved companies. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT BAN 
ON MILLFEED CONTINUES 


Toronto, Ont.—Offerings of millfeed 
are still insufficient and although mills 
are running steady, production is not 
keeping up with sales. Consequently, the 
embargo on export shipments of millfeed 
from western wheat, which was scheduled 
to be lifted at the end of January, has 
been continued indefinitely. 

Some Ontario winter wheat millfeed, on 
which there is no ban, is being sold in 
United States markets at $11@12 over 
domestic levels. 








* FILMING “THE MODEST MIRACLE” ” 





Dr. R. E. Lee, director of applied research for Standard Brands, Inc., is 
shown (with script) with the cast and director at studios in Hollywood during 
filming of one of the important scenes from “The Modest Miracle,” soon to be 
released by Standard Brands for national distribution in the interest of enriched 
bread. 





Plans Pushed to Manufacture 
Substitute for Burlap Bags 


Frank L. Walton, chief of the textile 
and fiber section of the War Production 
Board, has announced that the Defense 
Supplies Corp. will buy up to 200,000,000 
yards of osnaburg promptly, in accord- 
ance with a plan worked out by the War 
Production Board and Defense Supplies 
Corp. Osnaburg is a cotton fabric simi- 
lar to burlap, used mainly for bagging. 

“The plan is to get fabric into produc- 
tion in a large way as quickly as possible 
and to give the mills enough business so 
they can change over to this product,” 
Mr. Walton said. This quantity will be 
a stock pile program, but will be imme- 
diately available for use where and when 
most needed. 

“This fabric will be used for food bags, 
packaging, sand bags, camouflage and 
for various other purposes. ‘The produc- 
tion coming through can be made avail- 
able immediately for any of these uses 
where it is needed. 

“This plan further contemplates co- 
ordinating fhe osnaburg and burlap pro- 
grams so that enough of one or the other 
will be available for all essential needs. 
Under this arrangement WPB, in collab- 
oration with DSC, can move burlap into 
distribution for agriculture bags and 
osnaburg for sand bags and other uses, 
or reverse the order, or both fabrics can 
be used in the same channels, depending 
on which plan is the most desirable at 
the time and which goods the most avail- 
able. 

“It is hoped to step up the osnaburg 
program through the co-operation of vari- 
ous mills now making other goods where 
these mills can put part of their produc- 
tion on this essential fabric or increase 
their production schedules. It is not 
planned to change sheeting mills to osna- 
burg, generally speaking, as sheetings are 
equally essential for food bags and many 
other war uses. A bagging fabric com- 
mittee will be named to help in this pro- 
gram.” 








‘the government. 


The fabric to be purchased at this 
time is to be in accordance with govern- 
ment specifications No. 6-280A. Either 
36-in, 7 oz or 40-in, 2.05 yd osnaburg will 
be accepted, and it is planned to pur- 
chase part waste quality if it complies 
with the specifications, but consideration 
will also be given to clean stock grades. 
Some will be bought in the gray and 
distributed in the gray for essential uses 
such as agriculture bags, and some will 
be dyed and mildew proofed. Later other 
goods will be bought finished according 
to finish specifications. 

The DSC, under this plan, will not pay 
more than the OPA ceiling prices and 
will consider any offers. The offers 
should be by letter, telegram or personal 
visit and should give full details. A 
sample showing quality should also be 
submitted. Only goods meeting govern- 
ment specifications No. 6-280A will be 
purchased at this time. 

Mr. Walton said that consideration 
would be given any seller with a satis- 
factory osnaburg fabric slightly different 
from the government specifications, if the 
mill for some reason was better equipped 
to make the special fabric and if the 
fabric would meet the requirements of 
Such a fabric, however, 
must be suitable for at least one of the 
several purposes for which the govern- 
ment will need osnaburg. 

Thomas Bancroft, of the Textile and 
Fiber Section of WPB, will co-operate 
with Mr. Ahearn, of DSC, New York, in 
getting this program under way. Offers 
are now being received at the New York 
office of the DSC, 33 Liberty Street. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HEADS CLEARING CORPORATION 

Cuicaco, I1u.—Richard F. Uhlmann 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade Clearing Corp., James 
A. Prindiville and William C. Engel, 
vice presidents, W. H. Symmes, secre- 
tary, and J. F. Craddock, treasurer. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION OF PRICE 
CONTROL BILL CONFUSING 


———.—W@4S>——_ 


CCC’S Disposal of Grains at Prices Considerably Below Set 
Ceilings Creates Question—Consumers Faced 


With Higher Food Costs 


By EMMeEtT DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The best legal 
minds of the milling and other foodstuffs 
industries, plus the disciples of Black- 
stone in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
have a job cut out for themselves in in- 
terpreting the agricultural section of the 
price control bill, which the President 
made the law of the land with his signa- 
Without clarifying 
amendments, which doubtless the Presi- 


ture last week. 
dent will suggest to Congress, the present 
defects of the measure undoubtedly will 
nullify, at least in part, the purpose for 
which its enactment was sought. 

Revision is necessary not only to bol- 
ster up an intrinsically weak measure, 
but also to correct textual obscurities 
and reconcile seeming contradictions. 
Trade lawyers here assert that the sec- 
tions dealing with farm prices raise a 
host of questions that would never have 
arisen if the price administrator had 
been given a free hand to control prices 
of agricultural products as well as other 
commodities. 

What, for instance, is likely to happen 
to the Department of Agriculture if it 
continues to sell stored wheat, corn and 
cotton at prices below the minimum ceil- 
ings set by the bill? Will the CCC find 
itself cited for lawbreaking if it continues 
to dispose of grains to processors and 
feeders at prices approximating 85% of 
parity, when the terms of the bills are 
far from reassuring that this can legally 
be done. 

The bill states that “no agricultural 
commodity shall be sold within the United 
States pursuant to the provisions of this 
section (the section dealing with market- 
ing practices) by any governmental 
agency at a price below the price lim- 
itations imposed by section 3(a) of this 
act.” Section 3(a) is the one establishing 
minimum ceiling prices for agricultural 
commodities. 

The bill further provides that neither 
the price control act nor “any existing 
law shall be construed to authorize any 
action contrary to the provisions and 
purposes” of section 3. ‘The House con- 

ferees on the bill interpreted these sweep- 
ing prohibitions to mean that no govern- 
mental agency could sell agricultural 
commodities below the highest of the 
ceiling levels specified in the bill, namely, 
110% of parity, the average prices. of 
1919-29, prevailing prices on Oct. 1 or 
on Dec. 15. Senator Brown, who headed 
the Senate conferees, was equally em- 
‘phatie in.asserting in the course of de- 
bate that the Commodity. Credit Corp. 
:Wwould. not ‘be bound by. the restrictions 
mentioned. Section 3, he contended, does 
not in any way affect prices of commodi- 
ties now in existence and owned by the 
government marketing agencies. -Senator 
Austin remarked, with evident skepticism, 
that he trusted this.opinion was correct. 

Meanwhile the. consumer of. foods cer- 
tainly is confrorited with ineréased. costs 
for practically everything that goes on 
the daily table, including, of course, the 
staff-of life, which has remained fairly 





stable as far as retail prices of white 
bread go. Indicative of how high food 
prices can go under the bill, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is authority for an 
interesting table on common food items 
which come under the scope of the 110% 
parity clause of the price control bill. 

The table, which follows, converts farm 
prices into retail price equivalents, tak- 
ing into account such facts as a pound 
of rye bread is 64% wheat flour: 
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Foodstuffs— 4 e 4 wd 
OK SA Seer 25.5 29.5 
Hens, -dressed, Ib......... 31.7 43.3 
SE dive seeewkéeeees 51.0 62.0 
ee es, TD veces svcces 4.3 7.2 
White bread, Ib loaf....... 8.5 12.5 
Ree gas bas 6006 008 4.4 7.0 
Pee GE OP secs cseeees 7.5 11.2 
Corn flakes, 8-oz pkg...... 8! 11.0 
Wheat cereal, 28-oz pkg... 23.8 37.0 
RORTe BORER, TD sacccccuces 8.3 10.0 
Mh Me sckck¢ses weeae eee 9.1 9.1 
White potatoes, Ib ........ 2.6 4.1 
BOGOR, TH scoveveracevese 5.3 8.3 
ve  SPreecrerrrerriere 28.4 33.3 
Sweet potatoes, Ib ........ 4.2 7.0 
Rye bread, lb loaf ....... 9.1 15.2 
Whole wheat bread, Ib loaf 9.9 15.3 
BEAOCRTOR, TD csr cccvesscese 14.0 25.0 
Soda crackers, Ib ......... 15.2 23.0 
Peanut butter, lb ......... 19.6 32.0 


*Denotes no increase, 
Prices given are average and are sub- 
ject to local and regional variations. 
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WHEAT INSTITUTE SUPPLIES 
DEFENSE COURSE MATERIAL 

Cuicaco, Int.—Teachers of the newly- 
begun nutrition defense courses are be- 
ing supplied instructive material by the 
Wheat Flour Institute. Tested recipes 
and information about enriched bread 
and flour are most frequently requested, 
the institute reports. 

These nutrition courses, sponsored by 
county extension services, the Red Cross, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and other service and study groups, 


<> 


are being conducted to emphasize the im- 
portance of proper nutrition and. con- 
sumer education as a form of wartime 
home defense. Many of the teachers are 
trained home economists who have not 
been in active nutrition work for some 
time and are anxious to secure all cur- 
rent facts regarding flour and flour 
products. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COURTESY CLUB TO MEET 
Cuicaco, I1t.—President A. W. Fos- 
dyke has announced a luncheon meeting 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, 
Feb. 27, at the Sherman Hotel. This 
meeting will be held to organize the 
club’s activities and services at the con- 
vention of the American Society of Bak- 

ery Engineers, March 9-12. 
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TENMARQ WHEAT CAPTURES 
PILLSBURY KANSAS PRIZE 


Manuatran, Kansas.—A_ sample of 
Tenmarg wheat that won the sweepstakes 
award in the wheat quality show at the 
Kansas State Fair last fall has won the 
Pillsbury Award and a cash prize of $10 
for its grower, B. W. Parsons, of Hugo- 
ton, Kansas, in the Blue Ribbon Wheat 
Quality contest held in connection with 
the agronomy. program at Farm and 
Home Week, conducted at Kansas State 
College. The contest was arranged for 
by a committee consisting of Dr. John H. 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association ; A. L. 
Clapp, secretary of the Kansas Crop 
Improvement Association, and L. L. 
Compton, extension agronomist, Kansas 
State College. The entries were judged 
on their milling and baking qualities. 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry at the college, 
and John Johnson, Jr., graduate research 
assistant, were the judges. 

Second place in the contest was award- 
ed to a sample of Tenmarq, entered by 
Elwyn O. Price, of Eskridge, and How- 
ard Hanson, of Topeka. The Price- 
Hanson entry was the first prize wheat 
at the Kansas Free Fair at Topeka last 
fall. Mr. Price is operator of a farm 
owned by Mr. Hanson, one of the state’s 
leading producers of certified seed wheat. 

A. M. Fehdrau, of Buhler, was awarded 
third place on a sample of Turkey that 
previously had won first in the wheat 





OPA Drops Efforts to Eliminate 
Consignment Selling of Bread 


There is little likelihood at present that 
consignment selling of bread will be 
abolished by government order as a war- 
time measure, John T. McCarthy, in 
charge of bakery matters for the OPM, 
told the Ohio bakers’ convention, Jan. 19. 

The situation is different than it was 
in the last World War, he pointed out. 
In 1918, there was a shortage of wheat 
in the United States and throughout the 
world. .. Now, there is plenty of wheat 
on. hand and..a large world surplus in 
the big exporting countries... So, there 
no longer is a raw material shortage to 
stimulate abolition of consignment selling. 

The only reason that. might lead to 
such curtailment, Mr. McCarthy said, is 
an .OPA desire to reduce costs and waste, 
so as.to be better able to keep prices 
from rising. But that is not likely to 
happen, he said. 





Originally, the OPA looked at consign- 
ment selling with much disfavor and 
were inclined to seek its elimination. The 
subject was proposed at a meeting of 
national food distributors some time ago, 
to get the reaction of the grocers. 

“Yes,” the grocers said, “we .can -elim- 
inate consignment handling of bread. It 
will be very easy. But as soon.as we 
are asked to do so, the brands of bread 
sold in our groceries will immediately be 
cut down to one or two. And those will 
be the nationally advertised brands.” 

Thus, it was evident that abolition of 
consignment would tend to promote mo- 
nopoly, squeeze out the smaller whole- 
saler and react to. the benefit of. the 
large chain wholesale bakers. For that 
reason, the OPA has stopped pressing 
for consignment abolition. -- _. - 
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WHEAT FOR RUSSIANS 


North American wheat shipments 
last week included a cargo of United 
States wheat to go to Russia, accord- 
ing to advices circulating in the trade. 
There had been rumors of United 
States wheat and flour destined for 
Russia but no definite announcement 
has been released by officials. 





class at the Buhler, Kansas, Community 
Fair. C. B. Lewis, of Palco, won fourth 
place on a Turkey sample that was the 
“top” wheat at the Hill City, Kansas, 
Wheat Festival last fall. 

To qualify for entry in the Blue {tib- 
bon Wheat Quality Contest, all en‘ries 
must have won first at a recognized kK an- 
sas agricultural fair, and must have |cen 
grown in Kansas during the last crop sea- 
son. The Pillsbury Award is offered in 
each of the principal wheat produ ing 
states and at the International Grain [x- 
position held in connection with the In- 
ternational Live Stock Show at Chic igo. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., sponsors the 
state and national contests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


No War. Bread This 
Time, Housewives Are 
Assured by Millers 


The American housewife will have 





many problems in feeding her family dur- 
ing this war period, but she won't have 
to use “war bread,” states the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 
ample supply of wheat in storage to 


“ 


There is an 


cover domestic needs for wheat, enough 
to make all the flour required for bread, 
biscuits and all other good things which 
come from the oven. In addition the out- 
look for winter wheat is good and with 
a normal crop in 1942, there will be 
enough wheat available for at least two 
years. Average wheat production during 
the war period will assure us with 
enough for our own needs and generous 
quantities for our allies. 

This fact is of great importance dur- 
ing a period of stress. The English 
have found that attempts to force the 
use of dark breads lower the morale 
Efforts to popularize 
a “national loaf,” which is only a se:ni- 
dark bread, have met with little success. 
The patriotic consumer will reduce the 


of the citizenry. 


use of sugar and other foods which «re 
searce, if he has plenty of good whiite 
bread. 

Since flour and bread will be available 
in quantity, it is certain that these prod- 
ucts will continue to be among the most 
economical to use. Thrifty housew ves 
will therefore find new ways to mike 
bread and foods made with bread a more 
important part of their daily diets. In 
so doing they will reduce the consuiip- 
tion of other food products which ‘re 


greatly needed in. the wartorn nations of 


our allies. : 

Millers and bakers have co-operated 
with nutritionists and governmental «u- 
thorities in developing enriched flour and 
enriched white bread which carry 4 
greater amount of essential vitamins ind 
mineral. These products are available 
in all parts of the nation. Their use 
will keep Americans buoyantly healthy 


_the war. 
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OFFICIALS REAFFIRM 
AIM TO CURB FARM 
COMMODITY PRICES 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Secretary Wick- 
ard at a special meeting Jan. 31 told the 
Senate agricultural committee the admin- 
istration would act to curb farm products 
prices to “around parity” if they began 
to soar under wartime influences. 

In a speech at St. Louis on Feb. 2, 
the secretary stressed total farmer in- 
come as the standard of measurement 
of parity and said that farmers should 
be satisfied with parity and no more. 

Parity income, he indicated, can be 
achieved by permitting sale of farm com- 
modities at regular market prices and 
then giving the farmer a subsidy to bring 
his return up to parity. 

Reports indicated that the policy of 
the government was to stabilize wheat, 
cotton and tobacco at parity and corn 
and other feed crops around 85% of par- 
ity. Administration forces see nothing in 
the price act to curb sales of government 
supplies. 

A joint statement was released by 
Secretary Wickard and Leon Henderson, 
price administrator, on Feb, 2 declaring 
that the two are in “complete agreement” 
on food and farm product prices and 
will take “effective, positive steps to 
stabilize the cost of living.” 
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HARRY BROWN, PORTLAND 
MILL EXECUTIVE, IS DEAD 


Harry H. H. Brown, president and 
manager of the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Oregon, and the subsidiary 
interest of the late Mark P. Miller, died 
Jan, 28 after a sudden heart attack. He 
was 41 years old. 

Mr. Brown was born in Tekoa, Wash. 
He attended the University of Idaho and 
then was employed by the late Mark P. 
Miller, with whom he was associated for 
15 years. Upon Mr. Miller’s death, Mr. 
Brown became president and manager 
of the former’s flour milling and wheat 
enterprises. These included the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland; the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co; the Moscow 
(Idaho) Milling Co., and numerous grain 
elevators and warehouses. Mr. Brown 
had been a resident of Portland for the 
past nine years. 

Survivors are his wife, Helen, and a 
son, Harry, Jr; his father, George D. 
Brown, Long Beach, Cal; two brothers, 
Fred of Portland and George of Seattle; 
and two sisters, Mrs. V. G. Leitch, of 
Portland, and Mrs. A. J. Roach, of Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 30 in 
Portland. 
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BERMEL CHOSEN PRESIDENT 
OF PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—E. J: Bermel, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., was elected president of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club at its annual 
meeting Jan. 30 at Hotel Keystone. E. 
M. Peek was chosen vice president. Re- 
elected were V. M. Wintermantel, treas- 
urer, and C. C. Latus, secretary, the latter 
for his seventeenth consecutive term. 
Directors named were Frank Maranow- 
ski, Phil A. Mohler, H. H. Walther, B. 
V. Hopper and R. S. Hjelmseth. 

Guests introduced at the meeting were 
Fred N. Burrall, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., and H. O. Baruch, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., a new member. Con- 
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gratulations were wired to the president- 
elect, who is spending several weeks at 
Hollywood, Fla. W. C. Sweet, in retir- 
ing from the presidency, thanked the 
club members for their co-operation and 
support during his administration. 
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WAR BOARD CUTS TIN CAN 
OUTPUT IN “FIRST STEP” 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board on Jan. 27 ordered can 
manufacturers to make a 50% reduction 
in their output of tin cans for many 
commercial products, including cereals 
and flour. 

Other products included in the order 
were: tobacco, beer, candy and confec- 
tionery, coffee, petroleum products, 
spices and condiments, dog _ food, 
chocolate and cocoa, baking powder and 
biscuits. 

The order was described as “only a 
first step.” 





——— 


AMA Hits Vitamin 
Capsules 


@ Industrial Managers Ad- 
vised to Use Money to Educate 
Workers on Nutrition 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Natural foods and not 
vitamin pills or capsules should be used 
to solve any dietary deficiencies among 
industrial workers. That is the studied 
opinion of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition and the Council on Industrial 
Health of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, as expounded here before the Fourth 
Annual Congress on Industrial Health 
by Dr. James E. McLester, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Medical School. 

Mass administration of vitamin pills 
or capsules to factory workers such as 
had been tried in half a dozen plants 
throughout the country, is not the proper 
solution, the AMA believes. Vitamin de- 
ficiencies are only one type of a large 
number which may be involved in under- 
nourishment, the report pointed out. 

Industrial managers were advised to 
spend the money appropriated for buying 
vitamin tablets for an educational cam- 
paign to induce their workers to adopt 
balanced diets, or in research projects 
to determine scientifically what the nutri- 
tional problems of their employees really 
are. 
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‘‘Reasonable’’ Feed Prices Is Aim 
of USDA—Secretary Wickard 


WASHINGTON, D. C—A spe- 
cific statement of the intention of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture to hold feed prices 
to “reasonable” levels was made 
Jan. 27 by Secretary Wickard. 
This, plus the announcement of 
details of the government plan to 
sell up to 100,000,000 bus of CCC 
wheat at corn price levels for 
feeding purposes, served to 
throw the feed and grain trades 
into a state of considerable un- 
certainty. Reaction of traders 
was definitely bearish. 

Secretary Wickard said that 
the recent speculative advances 
in corn prices are unjustified and 
declared that the Department 
would use every means at its dis- 
posal to maintain reasonable 
feed prices for livestock, dairy 
and poultry producers. 

“In view of the record supplies 
of feed grains now available in 
this country and a prospective 
corn carry-over of more than 
600,000,000 bus next fall, there 
is no justification for recent price 
advances in the corn market,” 
the Secretary declared. ‘Future 
prices recently have been ex- 
ceeding cash prices by consider- 
ably more than their usual relationships, 
indicating unusual speculative interest 
in corn. There is evidence that corn 
moving out of the ever-normal granary 
is being used for speculative purposes 
rather than for feeding and processing. 

“The department is prepared to take 
the necessary steps to assure livestock, 
dairy and poultry producers of an abun- 
dance of feed grains at reasonable prices. 

“We are today modifying our sales 
and loan programs so as to make our 
entire ever-normal granary reserves avail- 
able to livestock, dairy and poultry pro- 
ducers and corn processors. We are go- 
ing to encourage bona fide feeders and 
processors to carry the largest possible 
stocks of corn and feed grains in their 
own storage facilities. This will not only 
help feeders to stabilize their operations 
over a longer period of time, but will also 
help forestall storage and transportation 
difficulties which may develop when the 


= 





No Immediate Pressure to Stop 
Slicing and Twisting of Bread 


Will slicing and twisting of bread be 
eliminated as a result of war conditions 
and the pressure for economy? That 
has been a question in many minds, since 
Canadian bakers had to drop those prac- 
tices a short time ago. 

There is a chance that such practices 
might be stopped eventually, but at the 
moment there is no indication that such 
steps will be taken immediately, John 
T. McCarthy, OPM representative in 
bakery matters, told the Ohio bakers’ con- 
vention, Jan. 19. 

The pressure for eliminating these 
practices so far has come from the Office 
of Price Administration, as a cost saving 
factor, rather than from the OPM be- 
cause of shortage of materials, he said. 
When the recent bread price rise was 
started in New York, and later withdrawn 


at the request of the OPA to permit a 
cost study by the price control officials, 
one of the questions asked by the OPA 
was whether slicing and twisting could 
be eliminated and thus make savings that 
would make a price advance unnecessary. 

Generally speaking, the larger bakery 
operators believe that they could elimi- 
nate these practices. Smaller firms are 
not so sure, and Mr. McCarthy implied 
that the elimination of these things would 
tend to favor the larger baker and pro- 
mote monopoly. 

For that reason, these practices may 
not be stopped, at least until price pres- 
sure becomes great or the OPM wants to 
save the high quality metals that go into 
slicer blades. So far, the OPM has not 
asked bakers to give up slicing to save 
the metal. 


1942 wheat crop comes on the market. 
At the same time we are going to take 
positive steps to avoid having our ever- 
normal granary corn supplies end up in 
the hands of speculative interests. We 
will also take whatever other steps are 
necessary to see that elevators which 
may be needed for storing wheat are 
not filled with corn held for speculative 
purposes. 

“The Commodity Credit Corp. still owns 
over 95,000,000 bus of corn which is more 
than it sold during 1941. If necessary, 
loans on approximately 170,000,000 bus of 
1938-39-40 corn will be called so that 
ample corn supplies will be available for 
immediate nation-wide movement to live- 
stock and poultry producers and proc- 
essors of livestock feeds. 
sive of the corn now going under loan 
from the 1941 crop which is also subject 
to call. 

“The corporation also holds approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 bus of pooled and loan 
wheat and the recently announced sales 
program for wheat will be expanded if 
necessary in order to meet feed require- 
ments. Also, the substitution of wheat 
for the manufacture of alcohol will prob- 
ably reduce the amount of corn required 
for conversion into alcohol from the pre- 
viously estimated 60,000,000 bus of corn 
to less than 25,000,000 bus. 

“This program will not be to the detri- 
ment of the corn farmer. Corn loans or 
the cash prices which farmers can now 
obtain for their crop, plus AAA pay- 
ments, assure parity for the corn farmer. 
Programs to assure continuation of these 
parity returns to the corn farmer will 
be maintained. 

“On the other hand, corn prices pushed 
higher by speculative interests will jeop- 
ardize the entire Food for Freedom cam- 
paign, have a retarding effect upon the 
entire war effort, and eventually be to 
the long-time disadvantage of the farmer. 
Corn and livestock prices are now in 
such relationship as to encourage the 
conversion of our corn and feed supplies 
into the live stock and dairy products 
which are so. urgently needed to feed 
ourselves and the other nations waging 
war on the Axis. Unwarranted increases 
in corn prices would either slow down 
the production of these vital food prod- 
ucts or bring about an increase in their 
prices. A slow up in the production of 
meat and dairy products is unthinkable 
at this time. 


This is exclu- 
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PILLSBURY DIVIDEND DECLARED 
MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The 





board of 
directors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share on common stock, payable 
March 2 to stockholders of record Feb. 
13, President Philip W. Pillsbury has an- 
nounced. The dividend declared is the 
fifty-ninth consecutive quarterly dividend 
and is at the same rate paid for the pre- 
vious quarter. 
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TED W. JOHNSON IN BUSINESS 

Ted W. Johnson, formerly plant man- 
ager for the Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, has purchased and is operating 
the Park Region Bakery, at Brainerd, 
Minn. George J. Emrich, son of Otto 
Emrich, president of the Emrich Baking 
Co., has succeeded Mr. Johnson as plant 
manager. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS SPOTTED BUT 


BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


—»—- 
Requirements of a Well-Booked Trade Are Easily Satisfied— 


Absence of Round Lot Sales Noted—Shipping Directions 
Still Disappointing to Spring Wheat Mills 


New flour sales are very spotted and 
at times fairly general interest is shown, 
but requirements of a well-booked trade 
are easily satisfied. Considering the ab- 
sence of round lot sales, however, the 
business done during the week totals up 

better than expected. 
Only car lot and me- 
bakers 
were buying exten- 
sively in the North- 
west, where mills 
sold to approximately 75% of capacity, 


dium sized 


compared with 70% a week previous and 
53% for the corresponding week a year 
ago. Family buyers were active in the 
Southwest and the total sales amounted 
to 55% of capacity, compared with 44% 
a week previous and 70% a year ago. 

Although the market does not lend 
itself to heavy sales effort, buyers ap- 
parently are impelled by the force of 
events to continue covering as far ahead 
as possible. A few mills actively after 
business in the Southwest were able to 
do somewhat better than average, al- 
though none of the business represented 
a particularly large sale. 

Bakers were only mildly interested 
and bought some fill-in flour. Larger 
companies are well covered and show in- 
terest only after substantial breaks. 

Shipping directions are still disappoint- 
ing to spring wheat mills, although they 
have improved somewhat. Production in 
the Southwest is holding at a high level. 

Northwest flours were off 10@15c bbl 
during the week, while southwestern 
standard grades dropped about 10c. Buf- 
falo patents remained unchanged. 

Clears are selling rather actively in the 
Southwest but the market is unchanged. 
First clears at Buffalo are firm after 
recent heavy sales. 


Export business in the Pacific North- 
west has been curtailed with all inter- 
coastal shipping withdrawn for ordinary 
commercial purposes and water movement 
to Gulf-Atlantic ports definitely out. 

Inquiry from Cuba and South America 
again has fallen off in the Northwest, 
although fairly good sales were made 
during December and early January be- 
fore the advance in freight rates was 
announced. 

Foreign trade is better at Buffalo with 
high hopes that the growing intimacy 
of trade relations between North and 
South America will lead to better sales. 

Export business is dull in the South- 
west. 

The CCC wheat-for-feed program has 
paralyzed the millfeed market. All buy- 
ers have apparently completely with- 
drawn and inquiry is at a_ standstill. 
Prices in the Northwest have dropped $1 
ton, but sales are not possible even at 
this level. Values at Chicago and in 
the Southwest have dropped even further. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe Norruwestern 
Mitter that they produced 1,503,008 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,463,133 bbls the preceding week and 
1,332,871 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,256,425 and 1,272,930 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported an in- 
crease of 4,603 bbls in production over 
the previous week, while mills in the 
Southwest produced 7,076 bbls less than 
the previous week. Buffalo mills re- 
ported a decrease of 2,188 bbls from the 
previous week’s output. 


<> 





Cotton Market Fluctuates With 


Development 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton market 
fluctuated throughout the week reacting 
to developments on the price control bill. 
A wave of selling hit the market from 
all directions at midweek following a 
statement by Secretary Wickard arguing 
for close to parity farm price levels. The 
uneasiness in the market caused prices to 
fall off about 80 points from the 12-year 
highs they had reached recently. 

The market staged a rally early on 
Jan. 30 and in buying flurries registered 
gains of more than $1 bale. Then, when 
President Roosevelt signed the bill but 
expressed dissatisfaction with certain sec- 
tions of it, the gains were erased and 
the market closed mixed 5 points off 
to 11 up. 

The large number of ships scheduled to 
sail from Calcutta has effected a price 
reaction in the primary burlap market 
and they once again approach levels near 
to par with the domestic spot maximum. 
It is believed in the trade that ‘the back- 
log will be sufficient to load all vessels on 
dock. 


in Price Control 


Fourteen vessels are now scheduled to 
sail for north Atlantic ports with several 
others already en route. One vessel is 
scheduled to sail at any time for the 
Gulf ports and several others are on 
the sea. These vessels are not carrying 
exceptionally large cargoes of burlap, but 
their number insures constant arrival 
of material. The military situation in 
Singapore is now another factor to con- 
sider in connection with future sailings. 

Latest cables received here advanced 
February prices five points on all con- 
structions with March shipments un- 
changed to 10 points higher. The Aus- 
tralian government is reported to have 
ordered sufficient material for sand bags 
to use 30,000,000 yards of hessions in 
February and March. It is rumored that 
Calcutta mills are considering increasing 
work week hours from 60 to 72, which 
would increase production about one 
fifth. 


Spot business on the local market has 
been very light this week, with importers 
trying to satisfy consumers with the ma- 


terial left from the government’s two 
third stock pile. Consumers accustomed 
to heavy-weights are now forced to use 
light-weights, and much less of these 
than they call for. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the parity price on cotton 
was 18.10c on Jan. 15, compared with 
17.86c on Dec. 15. Total sales in the 
leading southern markets on Jan. 30 were 
28,432 bales, compared with 24,131 last 
year. The average price at the 10 des- 
ignated markets was 19.66c, and 18.68c at 
the eight delivery points. 


¥ ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.82 as compared with 
5.18 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.72 as compared with 
11.89 a year ago. 
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MILLFEED SUFFERS AS 
WHEAT GOES FOR FEED 


Despite Fact That Many Details of Plan 
Are Uncertain, Large Quantity of 
Wheat Is Sold 





Diversion of a huge quantity of wheat 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. into feed 
channels played havoc with millfeed and 
other feed markets during the past week. 
Millfeed prices dropped about $2 a ton, 
and buyers were extremely cautious 
about making any commitments until 
some of the uncertainties in the situa- 
tion were clarified. 

Despite the fact that many details 
of the plan have not yet been worked out, 
a very substantial volume of wheat has 
already been moved under the program, 
CCC officials state. This is confirmed by 
private grain traders and by railroads. 

No one would make an estiamte of the 
total amount already sold. The govern- 
ment expects, however, to move 30,000,000 
bus of wheat for feed uses by July 1, 
it was stated. 

Sales out of Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis and Chicago were partly to local ter- 
ritories, but largely for shipment to the 
East. <A large volume moved through 
Buffalo, Philadelphia and New York 
into the New England states and other 
eastern feeding territory which normally 
absorbs great quantities of millfeeds. 

It was rumored that feed manufac- 
turers were taking considerable amounts 
of the CCC wheat, but no actual figures 
on this were available. 

All of the wheat so far shipped has 
been whole grain, one CCC executive 
said. Under the original plan the al- 
lowance to a processor for cracking is 
only 4c bu or $1.32 a ton, which process- 
ors consider far too low. 

A meeting of CCC regional directors 
and executives from Washington was 
held in Chicago on Feb. 4. An attempt 
was being made to furnish answers to 
many questions that have arisen concern- 
ing the plan. C. D. Sturtevant, re- 
cently appointed chief of the small grains 
section of the CCC, was present. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MINOR OPERATION 
John H. Bailey, manager National 
Milling Branch of the National Biscuit 
Co., is in the Toledo Hospital for a 
minor operation and is doing well. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES FALL SHARPLY 


Whole Attitude Toward Situation Uncertain 
Because of Government’s Price 
Restrictive Policies 







Millfeed futures values fell sharply 
over the week-end, with sellers eager to 
unload as the price structure slid. Buy- 
ers showed little interest all last week 
and the full effect of their attitude hit 
the market Jan. 31 and 
Feb. 2. The whole atti- 
tude toward feed values is 
uncertain because of fed- 
eral policies of _ holding 
down the prices and allow- 
ing low cost feeding. Mill 
hedging is light. Open interest is high 
and trading active. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 2: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 
shorts Bran Mids 





8. 
ea 34.00 34.25 
OS eer ere er 33.65* 5 
BOG seecesssscedes cone 33.20 5 
BE ccbesiesaseevees ‘aos 31.50* 3 
SUMO cecscccvcvcces ones 30.25 3.45 
MP sce wececnéniys Dee 29.75 33.20 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 2: 


Bran 
PORPORTY oc ccccvccscesesecas 30.55 
March ..ccccccccccccccccecs 29.95 





AlD quotations bid. 
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90,000 BAKERY TRUCKS IN 
USE, REPORTS ABA COUNSEL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ap- 
proximately 90,000 trucks are used |) 
the baking industry throughout the coun- 
try in door-to-door delivery service and 
in transporting bakery products from the 
manufacturing baker to retail outlets. 

This fact was disclosed by William .\. 
Quinlan, general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, during his par- 
ticipation in a round table discussion at 
the meeting of the National Council of 
Private Truck Operators here recently 

Mr. Quinlan reported at the meeting 
that the ABA was urging its members 
and all segments of the baking industry 
to conserve their present supply of tires 
and trucks by limiting deliveries wher- 
ever possible, by more careful operation 
of the equipment, by keeping their fleets 
in proper working order and by reducing 
mileage wherever possible, without sacri- 
ficing the urgent necessity of meeting 
the civilian and military wants of ‘he 
country. 
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FRED E. GOODRICH JOINS 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement wv “5 
made on Feb. 3 by Joseph E. Dobry, 
general manager of Dobry Flour Mills, 
Inc., Yukon, Okla., that Fred E. Good- 
rich has been engaged as general sales 
manager for that company. The @))- 
pointment is effective at once. 

Mr. Goodrich’s resignation as sales 
manager for the Bowersock Mills & Pow- 
er Co., Lawrence, Kansas, was announced 
a week ago. Prior to that he was sales 
manager for Lukens Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, until the loss of its mill 
by fire. In earlier years he was long @s- 
sociated with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
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PRICE CONTROL BILL 
EASES WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat for Alcohol Talk Fails to Recoup 
Losses—Winter Wheat Crop Con- 
tinues Generally Favorable 
Wheat markets turned easy during the 
past week and prices faded slightly. 
Trade uncertainty regarding the appli- 
cation of the recently enacted price con- 
trol legislation and liberal movement to 
market both because of the higher prices 
and to some extent to 
anticipate an expect- 
ed increase in freight 
rates were weaken- 
ing influences. Pro- 
posed use of govern- 
ment owned wheat for feed and for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol was 
not sufficient to offset the weakness in 
wheat and the futures closed slightly 
lower together with a le drop in cash 
premiums for the lower protein lots while 
the better to higher proteins regained 
a le drop to close about the same as a 
week ago. The storage situation was 
again a weakening factor in bids for the 

high moisture lots of all grains. 





Winnipeg wheat prices ruled firm most 
of last week with general buying absorb- 
ing liberal offerings. Trading was quite 
active at times. Export business in Ca- 
nadian wheat estimated at roughly 1,500,- 
000 bus with the United Kingdom the 
buyer. 

In the United States, stocks of wheat 
on farms, in country elevators and in 
commercial stocks totaled 852,006,000 bus 
at the first of January compared with 
613,187,000 bus a year earlier. Stocks 
of wheat in interior mills and elevators 
Jan. 1 were the largest in the eight 
years of record and totaled 207,351,000 
bus. Official data for merchant mills’ 
stocks are not yet available but reports 
from mills indicate considerably larger 
holdings than a year ago. Despite the 
larger holdings, Jan. 1, however, mills 


in 


duction of alcohol. 
corporation will sell wheat at 9le bu, de- 
livered to processors of alcohol, but lower 
sales prices will be made to concerns 
which have unusually high conversion 
costs. 
be made at less than 80c bu. 


cipal producing areas. 
high daytime temperatures and moderate 
night freezing caused more or less heav- 
ing in parts of the belt, damage appar- 
ently is not extensive and the crop con- 


lacked about one week’s grind of having 
sufficient wheat to fill outstanding flour 
contracts, whereas in recent years on 
that date mills have had one or two 
weeks’ excess wheat over flour commit- 
ments. 


On Jan. 27 the CCC was preparing to 


sell wheat in place of corn for the pro- 


Under this plan the 


No sales of wheat, however, will 


According to reports to the weather 


bureau winter wheat fields were general- 
ly unprotected at the middle of the week. 


Practically no snow remained in the prin- 
While relatively 


tinues mostly in favorable condition. 
Plants are starting new growth as far 
north as Missouri and Maryland. 

Very severe weather continued in east- 
ern and northern Europe, but most areas 
were principally adequately protected by 
snow. Western Europe was again cold 
after a partial thaw and some damage 
is feared in the Balkan countries. In the 
central provinces of India, moisture con- 
tinued inadequate for the new crop and 
the general wheat outlook continued be- 
low normal. 

Supplies of wheat are running low 
in many European countries and two 
breadless days weekly are reported in 
Roumania, Hungary, also reducing food’ 
rations. The surplus of wheat remain- 
ing in Argentina on Jan. 24 was offi- 
cially estimated at 245,000,000 bus, the 
corn surplus at 320,000,000, and flaxseed 
at about 88,000,000 bus. In Canada, 
stocks of wheat remaining Jan. 1 for 
export or carry-over are placed at about 
553,000,000 bus, compared with. 661,000,- 
000 bus a year earlier. 
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WHEAT -FOR-FEED PLAN PARALYZES 
MILLFEED MARKET 


—<-—_ 


All Buyers Apparently Have Withdrawn Completely—Inquiry 
Reported at a Standstill for Several Days—Oil Seed 
Meals Continue Advance 


The CCC wheat-for-feed sales program 
has paralyzed the millfeed market. All 
buyers apparently have completely with- 
drawn and for several days inquiry has 
been at a standstill. At Minneapolis, 
prices have dropped $1 ton from the 

high point, but sales 

are not possible even 

at this level. Values 

have weakened even 

more at Chicago and 

in the Southwest. 
Users of millfeed are waiting for further 
developments. 

Buyers backed away from the market 
after statements by government officials 
showing opposition to speculative rise 
in corn prices and possibility of using 
government stocks of corn and grain for 
bona fide feeders and processors. The 
trade is cautious in the face of pro- 
nouncements by Secretary Wickard that 
the Department of Agriculture will aim 
to hold feed prices at “reasonable” levels. 





Oil seed meals continued upward with the 
emphasis on feeding for maximum pro- 
duction. Other feeds also were firm and 
generally showed moderate advances 
with processors’ quotations on gluten feed 
and meal entirely withdrawn. The index 
number of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
advanced another two points to 172.2, 
compared with 170 for the previous week 
and 114.8 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Oil seed meals advanced more than 
most other feeds with Minneapolis crush- 
ers reported entirely sold up for Janu- 
ary, February and March, and only offer- 
ing for April, May and June. At Buffalo 
the same situation existed with crushers 
operating entirely on Argentine flaxseed. 
Soybean meal was also higher with proc- 
essors well sold up and offerings mainly 
from resellers for near-by shipments. 
Cottonseed meal also made some advance 
with more trade interest because of the 
scarcity and higher prices of linseed and 
soybean meals. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 


for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 






















Previous Feb.1, Feb. 3, Feb. 4, 
31, 1942 week 1 1940 1939 
Narthwest 365,737 361,134 285,570 288,833 273,209 
Southwest 559,155 566,231 497,941 461,626 451,072 
Buffalo 223,933 226,121 207,648 170,497 186,311 
Central West—Eas a aah *130,727 *128,122 120,465 115,790 103,483 
Western Division .......... 90,127 59,264 55,247 55,151 74,419 
CTE TELE TL ECL ELL 410,478 48,915 25,154 21,143 35,529 
North Pacific Coast ..........6. 122,931 113,346 140,846 143,385 148,907 
BWOCR cccccesrecesvcssevens 1,503,088 1,463,133 1,332,871 1,256,425 1,272,930 
*rartly estimated. +Estimated, 
Crop-year production 
c——————Percentage of activity-——____—_.. co——_July 1 to————, 
Jan. 31, Previous Feb. 1, Feb. 3, Feb. 4, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 66 65 50 51 41 9,706,121 9,102,432 
Southwest ....... 7 80 70 67 66 16,052,815 14,976,017 
BUMRIO .ccccccess 76 77 71 58 63 6,129,751 6,036,858 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. . 74 70 64 71 66 3,924,12 3,800,836 
Wester% Div. .. 77 50 47 47 45 1,741 1,831,793 
Southeast ........ 58 49 59 51 58 588, 920,075 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 56 67 66 80 3,6 4,537,588 
Totals ...000. 72 70 63 61 58 41,823,992 41,205,599 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Jan, 25-31 ...... 415,500 336,142 81 
Previous week 415,500 333,783 80 
FORP OHO ccecees 415,500 285,568 69 
Two years ago... 399,600 251,039 63 
Five-year AVerage .....eeeeeecevees 67 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...sseeeeseceeees 61 
Kansas City 
Jan. 26-31 ...... 180,000 134,062 74 
Previous week 180,000 143,912 80 
Year ago ....... 180,000 121,293 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 130,848 7 
Five-year AVETABE ....cercccscccees 72 
TeON-YOAF AVETABS ..ccccccccscsccces 70 
Wichita 
Jan. 36-31 ...... 56,700 47,048 83 
Previous week 56,700 46,869 83 
Year ago ....... 56,700 40,991 73 
Two years ago... 56,700 33,331 59 
Salina 
Jan. 36-31 ...... 56,100 41,903 75 
Previous week 56,100 41,667 74 
VORP ABO .eccees 56,100 50,089 89 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,408 83 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 25-31 ...... 130,800 77,710 59 
Previous week 130,800 67,367 52 
Year ago ....... 135,600 71,329 53 
Two years ago... 142,800 88,097 62 
DEVOSORe BUGCROS sé é.06.60200000caces 59 
TOM-FORF AQVGTEBS. 2cccccccsvcccorvcoe 58 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 25-31 .°.... 73,400 45,221 62 
Previous week 73,400 45,979 63 
TORE GEO wccscecs 74,000 69,517 93 
Two years ago... 74,600 55,288 74 
PIVO=FORP BVOTOARS occcccccccesveses 72 
TOR-FORP BQVOTERS cc ccccccoccvesere 67 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 25-31 ...... 294,600 223,933 76 
Previous week 294,600 226,121 77 
Year ago ....... 298,800 207,648 71 
Two years ago... 296,900 170,497 58 
Five-year A@Verage .......cccccvcees 68 
DOM-FORF BVOTERO 6 cccccicccssdocss 70 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 26-31 ...... 376,950 217,123 58 
Previous week 376,950 217,013 58 
Tee BO vscn0ss 389,550 180,363 46 
Two years ago... 393,150 177,589 46 
PUVOcFORE BVOTARS 60 ccccccccveiecsn 45 
BOR*FORS QVOTRES sccccccicvecseees 45 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

OOM, Bb-BR .cccs 180,300 148,614 82 
Previous week 180,300 144,121 80 
BOGE BHO ccecece 179,100 105,207 58 
Two years ago... 180,900 101,687 56 
PUVO-YORF BVETERE 2 ncccccscvecsever 55 
TT COMMU TPT TP CT eee 51 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan, 26-31 ...... *176,820 130,727 74 
Previous week -*184,320 128,122 70 
WORF BHO ccccsce 187,920 120,465 64 
Two years ago... 162,360 115,790 71 
Five-year Average’... ..ssecsscesees 68 
TORsFORP GVOTORS 2.cccccvoerccrecce 66 


*Partly estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. B6-31 ..csee 117,600 90,127 77 
Previous week 117,600 59,264 50 
TOR BOO cccvece 117,600 55,247 47 
Two years ago... 117,600 55,151 47 
Five-year A@VETAZE ......sscesccseee 54 
Ten-year AVETABZE 2... ccesessevcves 55 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 25-31 ...... *18,000 10,478 58 
Previous week 18,300 8,915 49 
Year 880 ....00- 42,300 25,154 59 
Two years ago... 40,800 21,143 51 
Five-year A@VeCTAZE 2... cece seceevess 60 
Ten-year AVCTAGE ...c see recrccees 63 


*Estimated., 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest—, 


-—Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, c-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


pe eee 26,282 755,931 13,596 
Previous week 27,513 14,003 
yw, weeks ago.. 24,867 12,693 
 , Serer 23,381 702,810 10,871 
SP swevesdenes 21,446 715,156 10,642 
re 21,003 693,889 10,377 
EOE ccvcesocese 20,713 705,052 10,174 
Five-yr. average 22,565 714,568 11,132 


376,931 8,397 231,238 48,275 1,364,100 
8,480 49,996 
7,903 45,463 
245,810 7,787 226,260 42,039 1,274,880 
362,803 6,394 226,022 38,402 1,303,981 
365,662 6,987 236,665 38,367 1,296,206 
338,608 7,354 225,445 38,241 1,269,105 
357,963 7,384 229,126 41,081 1,301,657 
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WHEAT TO BE MADE 
INTO WAR ALCOHOL 


U. 8S. D. A. Announces Plan to Sell Wheat, 
Saving Corn Supplies for Live- 
stock Feeding 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced on Jan. 27 it 
would sell wheat and corn to processors 
for the ethyl alcohol, 
acetone and butyl alcohol for war in- 


production of 


dustries. 

On Jan. 15, the department announced 
it would sell corn for the production of 
industrial alcohol in a move to conserve 
sugar and molasses for human consump- 
tion. 

Contracts are now being made for corn 
covering the period ending March 31, at 
which time sales may be limited to wheat. 

This change was made to help con- 
serve corn supplies for livestock feeding 
and to help relieve a tight storage situa- 
tion before the new wheat crop starts 
moving to market this spring. 

The wheat will be offered at 91c bu 
deliyered to processors of industrial al- 
cohol. 

A lower sales price will be made to 
processors with unusually high conversion 
cost, but not less than 80c¢ bu. 

The department said wheat could be 
substituted for corn with only minor ad- 
justments in the process used for making 
alcohol from corn. 
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STEADY WHEAT PRICES 
PREDICTED FOR FEBRUARY 


MANUATYAN, KANSAS. 





Steady wheat 


prices are expected during February, 
Kansas State College predicts. In _ re- 
cent weeks been 
strengthened by the probability that price 
ceilings would not be established at less 


than 110% of parity. 


wheat prices have 


At current prices 
paid by farmers, this would indicate that 
the farm price of wheat might advance to 
$1.40 
applied. 

In the immediate future the outlook 
for the 1942 wheat crop and the matur- 


about before 


ceilings would be 


ity of the 1941 wheat loans will become 
major price making factors. At present 
there is approximately 350,000,000 bus of 
wheat under loan, about 114,000,000 of 
which is on farms. The maturity date 
of these loans is April 30. By selling in 
the open market at present, owners of 
stored wheat can receive several cents 
a bushel above the loan and the accrued 
charges. Unless the loans are renewed, 
it seems probable that large quantities of 
loan wheat may be returned to market 


channels prior to April 30. 
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NORTHWEST CHEMISTS TOLD 
ABOUT THE EXPORT MARKET 
The problems and recent history of the 
flour export business were discussed by 
W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., before the 
Northwest Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, at a luncheon meet- 
ing in Minneapolis Jan. 30. Tracing the 
reasons for the major decline in flour 
exports following the World War, Mr. 
deWinter discussed developments which 
have, in the past few years, tended to 
increase foreign consumption of flour 
from the United States. One of the chief 
obstacles at present in the export busi- 
ness was scarcity of shipping space, he 
said. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The principal reason for the large de- 
cline in flour exports since 1920 was, the 
speaker stated, the effort on the part of 
most foreign countries to be self-suf- 
ficient. By 1935 exports had decreased 
from 20,000,000 to 3,000,000 bbls per 
year. Since then, favorable tariffs and 
trade treaties have resulted in more busi- 
ness. In 1939, 7,000,000 bbls were ex- 
ported. 

The speaker was optimistic about the 
future of flour exports, particularly in 
China, Cuba and Brazil. He felt that 
Brazil would continue to export increas- 
ing amounts of rubber, silk and vegetable 
oils, thus increasing its purchasing power. 

At the business meeting, a motion ask- 
ing for approval of a plan for the na- 
tional association to become affiliated with 
the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science was passed. This mo- 
tion is being considered by all chapters 
of the A.A.C.C. The group also voted to 
invest its surplus cash in defense bonds. 
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SHIPPERS’ GROUP MEETS 
MiInneEAPours, Minn.—At the Minne- 
Shippers 





Association’s 
monthly meeting Feb. 3, C. Bolles Rogers, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., spoke 


apolis Grain 


on the American Red Cross, and what 
it is doing in the present emergency. An 
interesting moving picture of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons’ coconut mill at Manila 
was shown. This is said to be the most 


in 


modern mill of its kind in the world, but 
what its fate has been is not known. At 
the outbreak of hostilities, the steamship 
“Gertrude Kellogg” was being loaded 
with 6,700 tons of coconut oil, but was 
ordered to sail immediately by the naval 
authorities. To date, it is not known 
how much cargo it had taken on before 
it cleared, and the boat has not been 
heard of since. 
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MATHIESON ALKALI INCOME TOLD 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1941, show a net income of $1,743,628, 
after subtracting the reserve of $1,150,- 
000 for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, etc., compared with a net income 
of $1,587,812 for the previous year. 
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SALES PRICE OF CCC 
WHEAT IS UNCHANGED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced that the minimum 
sales price now in effect for pooled wheat 
will be continued during the period end- 
ing Feb. 14. The present price is 16c 
above the applicable 1941 loan value at 
terminal locations and 19¢ above the loan 
rate at country locations. Premiums and 
discounts established under the 1941 pro- 
gram continue to apply. 








> 


Chemists’ Speaker Discusses 
the First Year of Enrichment 


There is a growing feeling among au- 
thorities that the enrichment of all family 
flour should be made mandatory, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of foods and nutrition for the Wheat 
Flour Institute. 
before a dinner meeting of the Midwest 


Mrs. Snyder, speaking 


Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in Chicago, Feb. 2, traced the 
progress of the enrichment program since 
the first enriched flour was placed on the 
market a year ago. 

The speaker stated that according to 
the latest information between 35 and 
40% of all family flour was now being 
enriched. The amount varies in different 
sections of the nation. From 60 to 65% 
of the family flour on the west coast was 
being enriched, she said, 10 to 15% in 
the Southeast, and 30 to 35% in the Cen- 
tral West and Northeast states. About 
30% of the bread produced was en- 
riched, she reported, ranging from almost 
100% in some areas to from 75% to none 
in others. The percentage of bread en- 
richment had _ recently 
stated. 

Mrs. Snyder offered several reasons for 
the apparently slow progress in the pro- 
gram. In some cases, nutrition workers 
had been unenthusiastic and even had 
voiced opposition. Some persons consid- 
ered the scheme merely an advertising 
stunt; others opposed it because it was 
new. Much of the merchandising done, 
she remarked, had been of an “apologetic” 
nature, particularly on the part of nu- 
tritionists. 

Mrs. Snyder felt that the publicity 
program must be put upon a basis the 
average housewife could understand fully. 
The program had, she said, resurrected 
many of the old arguments for whole 
wheat. Another discouraging factor was 


increased, she 


that enriched products had been placed 


in the “dietary food class.” 
little actual 
properties. 

The program designed to tell homemak- 
ers about enrichment was prepared hur- 
riedly, and in some cases it had been 
forgotten that it was a long-time pro- 
gram. Progress during the coming year, 
Mrs. Snyder felt, would be much more 
rapid. One original stumbling block was 
that the program came so rapidly many 
manufacturers had themselves to be con- 
vinced of its worth. 

Citing the other side of the picture, 
Mrs. Snyder said that a recent survey 
among rural women in four southern 
indicated real interest. About 
97% of those questioned said they would 
like to buy enriched flour because they 
knew the product contained necessary 
vitamins and minerals. 


Most women 


know about nutritional 


states 


Many veterans’ 
hospitals and similar institutions were 
now using enriched products, she stated, 
and the prospect for increased demand 
was good. She stressed that consumer 
indifference, rather than resistance, had 
been the principal retarding factor in 
the past. 


NEW KANSAS WHEAT CROP 
LOOKS “MIGHTY GOOD” 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—The new 
wheat crop is looking “mighty good” 
and the southwestern bread basket 
will have plenty of loaves for a hungry 
world, according to directors of the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co. meeting here. The directors, re- 
porting from nine southwestern Kan- 
sas areas, were almost uniform in 
their appraisal of the 1942 crop at the 
end of January. “Great,” each one 
said. 
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COLOR TAG SCHEDULE 
FOR FEEDS ENDORSED 
BY MNF COMMITTEE 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The schedule of colors 
for millfeed tags has been recommended 
to millers by the feedstuffs committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 

The suggestion of colored tags, one 
color to be used exclusively for one prod- 
uct, was made by an eastern merchant to 
the Millers National Federation because 
the scarcity of burlap and large cotton 
containers has already caused the aban- 
donment of printed millfeed bags by 
many millers and may soon cause such 
abandonment to be required. The tags 
will carry the analysis and other informa- 
tion required by law. In places where 
colored tags cannot be obtained, the use 
of manila ones printed in colors to corre- 
spond with the colors on the schedule is 
suggested. 

The approved schedule follows: 

Orange—wheat bran. 

Green—standard midds., brown shorts. 

Pink—flour midds., gray shorts. 

Red—red dog. 

Blue—mixed feed or mill run. 

Yellow—rye midds. 

Salmon—rye low grade or rye red dog. 

Use of these uniform colors will be 
helpful in loading cars and in handling 
in warehouses. 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT SLOWS 
IN HUTCHINSON MARKET 


Hourcuinson, Kansas.—Wheat has been 
moving less easily in the Hutchinson cash 
market as mills looked to their own bins 
for supplies. Most interior mills turned 
over part of their enlarged storage space 
to wheat under government loans last 
harvest time and with broadened selling 
of this wheat in recent weeks, have been 
absorbing such of it as suited their needs. 

At a time when premiums normally are 
strong, Hutchinson has seen them dwin- 
dle to an all-time low since the turn of 
the year. Choice 16% protein samples 
bring only 3c over the Kansas City May 
futures and ordinary samples are selling 
at as much as lc under. 
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HIGHER NEW PARITY PRICES 
ISSUED BY USDA ON JAN. 15 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—New parity prices 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
for Jan. 15 were as follows: 


Jan. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, 

1942 1941 1941 

WORE covecacn $129.1 $127.3 $113.2 
ee 93.7 92.4 82.8 
CE: bieawtx ess 58.3 57.5 51.1 
nS escga 40ee.a 105.1 103.7 92.9 
Oe 90.4 89.1 79.2 
Flaxseed ...... 247.0 243.0 216.0 


According to Washington advices, the 
average of parity prices reached 1:'2% 
on Jan. 15, as compared with 81% 4 
year ago. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED “SATISFACTORY” 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Reports from 
the state’s wheat growing areas indicate 
satisfactory progress of the current wheat 
crop. Practically all sectors have been 
favored with weather and soil conditions 
favorable to the development of small 
grains. There has been little precipita- 
tion over the state during the past week, 
but subsoil conditions are-excellent. No 
serious bug infestation has been reported. 





Fi 
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| — Qrier 


FLO U R 


Any and every baker is entitled to charge what he 


pays for TOWN CRIER FLOUR to his pro- 
duction cost. 
Then TOWN CRIER FLOUR is entitled to be cred- 


ited with what the baker gains through improved 
salability and customer favor by baking TOWN 
CRIER FLOUR. 


What counts isn't what it costs the baker to bake a 
loaf of bread but what it costs him to bake and 
sell a loaf of bread at a profit. 


And that is where TOWN CRIER FLOUR comes in. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Laboratories are essential to millers and bakers but 
no laboratory is as certain a test for flour as the 
loaf of bread when it comes from the oven. 


Of course, we mill scientifically 


With the laboratory riding herd on the mill and its 
products every hour of the day. 


But we also have to use our judgment about wheat and 
how to mill it— 


To be just old-fashioned enough not to leave every- 
thing to the test tube— 


To know things by sense and experience, 


Pretty much as a good fisherman knows the right place 
» go wy the look of the water and the direction of 
the wind. 


That is why we like to be a kind of middle-size miller 


And why a lot of middle-size bakers like best to trade 
with us 


And definitely prefer “Thoro-Bread.” 


What’s a tire more or less compared with 
all the delicious bread we can eat? 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


BIG 
FLOUR. 





Finest 
kansas 
Turkey 
Wheat 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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TOPPER 


We do not mind if a baker uses Topper. to 
carry a good, big load of flour that costs less 
money. It will do the job with credit. 


But the truth is “Topper will do a much 
better job baked straight. And in the long 
run it will cost the baker no more than the 
blend and give him a very much better loaf. 


We find this true in selecting our wheat for 
Ml . 
We could use a certain propor- 


“Topper. 
tion of lighter or weaker wheat in the blend. 
But we found out it was not worth the trouble. 
So “Topper always is made out of all heavy, 
high protein wheat, —just because it means a 


better and more uniform ’ Topper.” 





Extra Fine @ Extra Fast @ No Extra Fare 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FOR THE FUTURE WORKERS 
PERFECT BREAD 


WITH 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY — UNIFORMITY — SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Swell place for a billboard 
advertising your flour 


You have a billboard in the pantry of every home that uses your 
flour. You can make it effe¢tive by printing your brand large enough 
to cover the face of the bag. Isn't this worth while when you realize 
there is no other way to e your advertising message taken home 


by the customer and kept there until a repeat purchase is made? 





. PRa~ Fe BRE 
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“ISMERTA” 


How many guesses are allowable in a sack of re- 


liable bakery flour? 


The answer is not ‘a few.” It is not even one 


or two. It is “NONE.” 








There are numberless chances for the miller to 
guess in operating his mill. 


He can guess this or that wheat will do pretty 
well. He can guess that the mill “streams” can 
be directed here or there. 


He can guess, — take a little chance,—a dozen 
places from the buying of the wheat to shipping 
the flour to the baker. 


But if there is anything that the baker MUST 
have left out of the sack it is the miller’s GUESS. 


And that is one of the two things we leave out. 
The other thing we leave out is PROMISES. 
We sell no promises. We deliver no guesses. 


Every sack of “Ismerta’ represents knowledge, 
assurance, faithful performance. 








And wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 


in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Rice 
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Catalytic Synthesis in 
apor Phase 
7 a 


Isolation of a Vitamin 


MERCK & CO. 
New York . Philadelphia - St. Louis 
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A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 


in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified 
with leadership in the synthesis, development, and produc- 
tion of these vitally important substances. 

The growing list of Merck contributions in this field 
emphasizes the outstanding réle being played by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in making available pure 
vitamins of known and uniform potency. 

As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. represents an established and 
dependable source of enrichment ingredients. 

Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 
modern and rapidly-expanding productign facilities, we are 
prepared to serve in developing the enrichment program. 


MERCK PURE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN B, ASCORBIC ACID 
(Thiamine I! ydrochloride) (Vitamin C) 


RIBOFLAVIN 
(Vitamin B2) VITAMIN Ki 
(2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 
NICOTINIC ACID 4-Naphthoquinone) 


NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE 2-METHYL-NAPHTHOQUINONE 


VITAMIN Be HYDROCHLORIDE Vi (Menadione) 
(Pyrtdoxine Hydrochloride) (Vitamin K Active) 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 
DEXTROROTATORY (Vitamin E) 


Ine. Manufacturing Chemists 


& 


Chemical Assay of Vitamin B, 


Analytical Test in Vitamin 
Procedure 


RAHWAY, N.-J. 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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FLOUR PRICE ADVANCE 
IN ENGLAND WORRIES 
HOME BREAD BAKERS 


In many parts of England, and in 
Yorkshire in particular, it is the cus- 
tom of households to make their own 
bread. This practice is not so general as 
it used to be, but it is still largely done 
in the north and certain rural districts 
elsewhere. They buy a stone (14 lbs) or 
more of flour at a time; they mostly 
possess all the necessary equipment for 
bread-making and baking, including a 
suitable oven, and usually bake two 
batches of bread per week. In the Mid- 
lands and South of England home-bread 
baking is the exception rather than the 
rule and the kitchens rarely possess any 
of the necessary equipment. It can be 
safely said that in the South the popula- 
tion depends entirely on bakers’ bread, 
but not so in the northern counties. There 
the housewife takes a great pride in her 
breadmaking and is somewhat scathing 
in her opinion of those who resort to 
bakers’ bread. The recent advance of 7s 
9d per 280 lbs in the price of flour has 
been somewhat of a blow to these house- 
wives who do their own bread-baking and 
they resent having to pay more for their 
bread flour while the baker gets the ad- 
vantage of the subsidy. The subject, 
therefore, was brought up in parliament, 
a member asking the parliamentary sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Food, Major 
Lloyd George, whether he was aware that 
in the rural districts and urban villages 
of Great Britain many families bake their 
own bread and feel aggrieved over the 
recent increase in the price of flour 
while concessions are made in shop 
baked bread. In view of the hard- 
ship imposed, the minister was asked 
whether he would give consideration to a 
reduction in the price of flour and thus 
encourage the home production of bread. 
In his reply Major Lloyd George pointed 
out that even at the increased price of 
flour these housewives could still make 
bread cheaper than they could buy it. 
When further questioned as to why these 
housewives should be penalized, he said, 
“The reason is that about 40% of flour is 
used for purposes other than the baking 
of bread, and it is administratively im- 
possible to differentiate between the flour 
used for bread and for other purposes. 
There is still an enormous subsidy to 
flour and the increased cost of home- 
made bread will not come to more than 
about one penny per head per week.” 
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STATE NUTRITION GROUPS 
ASKED TO AID ENRICHMENT 


Helen S. Mitchell, of the OEM Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
in a recent news letter to all state nutri- 
tion committee members, requested fur- 
ther co-operation in the enriched bread 
program. In this letter, which evidences 
the government’s interest in this impor- 
tant contribution of the baking industry 
to the war effort, she says: 

“The ‘enriched’ flour and bread pro- 
gram has been carried out widely in the 
United States, but not widely enough. 
There is need for more consumer demand. 
May we ask your co-operation in sur- 
veying your local communities to: deter- 
mine (1) if ‘enriched’ flour and bread 
are available; (2) where they are avail- 
able and how widely they are being used; 
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(3) if they are not being used at all, 
what are the reasons? Several local 
and county nutrition committees are as- 
suming the responsibility for making 
these simple surveys. This could be an 
excellent activity for the lay members 
of local communities. Some nutrition 
pamphlets printed at the state level have 
failed to mention ‘enriched’ flour and 
bread. Please check to see that both 
‘enriched’ and whole wheat products are 
mentioned. You may have confidence 
that the use of the term ‘enriched’ on 
flour and bread means that thiamin, nico- 
tiniec acid, and iron have been added.” 


MAINE BAKERS HUDDLE ON 
SUGAR AND TIRE PROBLEMS 


The Maine Bakers Association held its 
regular monthly meeting Jan. 14, at the 
Columbia Hotel in Portland, with dis- 
cussion centering around the recent 
government regulations on sugar and 
tires. No hardship was reported as yet, 
so far as these products are concerned, 
but ideas were exchanged and discussed 
relative to ways in which bakers can 
conserve on their available supplies of 
these two important commodities. 

Reports indicated that bakers’ volume 
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is holding up satisfactorily and that the 
usual winter drop in sales has been halted 
by the increase in business in those 
cities having defense industries, Walter 
F. Willey, Harris Baking Co., Water. 
ville, president of the association, wa; 
chairman of the well-attended meeting, 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

N. E. OKLAHOMA BAKERS MEET 

Twenty-six northeastern Oklahoma 
bakers met Jan. 10 in Tulsa, with Harvey 
Roberts, Stillwater, chairman, presiding. 
Possible bread price adjustments were 
discussed but no definite action was de. 
cided upon. 
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SAYS H. N. MARKLEY, 
WEST PALM BEACH BAKER 





...and we’ve gained plenty... since we started 


using Sweetex and ‘High-Ratio’ formulas.” 


Located in one of America’s outstanding resort areas, 
West Palm Beach, Florida, attracts visitors from every 
section. A bakery here must cater to many tastes. 

“Do you find this a problem?” we asked H. N. Mark- 
ley, President and Manager of the highly successful 
Rogers Bakeries, Inc., of West Palm Beach. “Not at all,” 
was the reply. “What they all want is something really 
good to eat. And we never seem to have difficulty satis- 


fying customers on this score.” 


8- Year Success Story 


Rogers Bakeries discovered years ago a simple, profit- 
able way to make their cakes “really good to eat.” They 
started making cakes with Sweetex and “High-Ratio” 
formulas. Let Mr. Markley tell you what this discovery 
has meant to their cake business: “In those eight years 


of new ones.” 


we’ve never lost a cake customer—and we’ve made a lot 


Every year since 1933, when Sweetex and “High- 
Ratio” cake formulas were announced to the baking 
industry, bakers in increasing numbers have switched 
to these richer formulas. Many have enjoyed increases 
in their cake sales of 50%, 100% and even more. Profits, 
too, have gone steadily upward. 


If you haven’t tried this winning combination resolve 





now to start putting top eating and keeping qualities 
into your cakes. Ask your Primex-Sweetex man for the 
time-tested, sales-tested “High-Ratio” formulas—there’s 
one for every cake you bake. 


Proterv bab 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PROPAGANDA PROGRAM 
FOR WHITE BREAD URGED 


Loxpon, Eno.—The Bakers’ Record, 
a leading bakery journal in London, has 
put forw ard the suggestion that a coun- 
ter campaign should be waged for white 
pread against the cranky, sensational 
propaganda so constantly and vigorously 
employed by certain food faddists for 
wheatmeal bread. White bread is so 
good, it says, and the story about it 
and behind it so interesting and im- 
pressive, that millers and bakers might 
venture into some joint propaganda on 
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its behalf, as inaction in the face of 
slander and scientific inaccuracy does 
not help anybody. 

Continuing its argument the paper 
says: “We have never professed to be 
authorities on the scientific side of flour 
and bread production, but have always 
held to the view that to force what it 
does not like down the throat of the 
British public is a wrong policy. The 
scientific argument has never proved a 
successful or convincing one. ‘That is 
evident from the fact that some time 
ago the Ministry of Food, in referring 
to the subject of the national wheatmeal 


which was being introduced, admitted 
that the consumption of brown flour and 
wheatmeal amounts to between 5 and 
7%% of the total. It may be added 
that the bulk of the nonwhite flour in 
regular use comprises proprietary brands, 
the sale of which has been largely de- 
veloped with the aid of advertising. The 
nutritive values of some of these com- 
modities, plus the fact that they are pal- 
atable, has also proved helpful.” 

The same writer says that if a tithe 
of what is said and written about pres- 
ent day bread and flour could be believed, 
bakers should be treated as enemies. 
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Profit-Builder— Many of the cake formulas and merchan- 
dising ideas in the ‘4-Star’” Cake booklet developed by our 
Bakery Research Department recently have been put to 
good use by Rogers Bakeries. ‘The ‘4-Star’ booklet has 


been our bible,” says Mr. Markley. 





Every day is Profit Day 
when every cake’s “High-Ratio” 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. @ PROCTER & GAMBLE 


THE “HIGH-RATIO’’* SHORTENING 








weeftex 


For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 














Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 







< ‘If it comes from Rogers Bakeries, it’s sure to be good.” 
That's a comment you'll hear often in and around pictur- 
esque West Palm Beach. Customers come from miles 
around to buy fine-eating Sweetex cakes and sweet dough 
goods and Primex-made pies and doughnuts at this attrac- 
tive retail shop in the heart of West Palm Beach. 


There is an ever-increasing demand, too, for Rogers 
Bakeries products distributed to local grocery stores, hotels 
and restaurants in this locality. Mr. Markley believes in 
aggressive merchandising. Every week-end, radio announce- 
ments tell the story of the quality and goodness of “High- 
Ratio” cakes or sweet goods. Every day salesgirls offer 
samples of Sweetex cakes or other tasty items. No wonder 
sales are increasing! 


Inside and out, Sweetex contributes to the richness and 
fine-eating qualities of the special-occasion cakes for which 
Rogers Bakeries are famous. Every cake is made with a rich 
“High-Ratio” formula. Every decorative icing for these 
tempting cakes, takes full advantage of the generous vol- 
ume, spreading qualities, eye-appeal and flexibility so 
typical of Sweetex icings. 





| %#‘‘High-Ratio” is our registered 
| trademark. It alsostands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by 
bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special short- 
ening pursuant to the ‘“‘High-Ratio”’ 
Service. Procter & Gamble, makers 
of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio’”’ 
shortening. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF--PREMEX,-FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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NEED OF PUBLICITY FOR 
ENRICHED BREAD CITED 
BY DR. ROBERT WILLIAMS 


New York, N. Y.—Adequate educa- 
tion on proper nutrition is “far more 
than we can teach the majority of the 
population in a lifetime,” Dr. Robert R. 
Williams, eminent nutritionist who is 
responsible for the synthesis of vitamin 
B,, told an overflow crowd at the month- 
ly luncheon meeting of the Holes-in- 
Bread Club at the Hotel Shelton, Jan. 14. 

Dr. Williams explained that after pub- 
lic consciousness has been built up 
among the smaller percentage “you’re 
just beginning to do the job,” and the 
difficulty will increase as the lower classes 
are approached on the subject. 

He stressed the necessity of an institu- 
tional approach in addition to the educa- 
tional campaign and stated that we have 
automatic institutional advertising by 
placing vitamins in the staple food prod- 
ucts such as bread and flour. Comment- 
ing on the need for publicity in connec- 
tion with the enriched bread campaign, 
Dr. Williams stated that no increased 
demand for whole wheat was noted in the 
last 10 months despite advertising and 
government support. 

In the course of his address Dr. Wil- 
liams brought out the point that we are 
doing a better job with the enrichment 
program than either Britain or Canada. 
He stated that the total enriched bread 
on the British Isles is less than 7%. 

Relating experiences with bakers in a 
trip through the South, the speaker stat- 
ed that the demand for enriched bread 
was spotty throughout the territory he 
had covered, and that bakers were pre- 
senting enriched bread more through the 
competition and patriotism aspects than 
because of public demand. 

Dr. Williams stated that the hardest 
problem in enriched flour was to break 
through into the range of the low priced 
grades, as the low income bracket must 
be reached and the group is difficult to 
reach through educational advertising. 

‘ollowing Dr. Williams’ address, Rus- 
sell Varney, director of public relations, 
Standard Brands, Inc., introduced a new 
film, “he Modest Miracle,’ which de- 
picts Dr. Williams’ 25 years of research 
in the isolation of vitamin B,. The film 
was produced in Hollywood with pro- 
fessional talent as part of the nutrition 
education program. 

At the close of the meeting the Holes- 
in-Bread Club expressed its appreciation 
to Dr. James A. Tobey and his asso- 
ciates for their work in this field. 
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DANIEL F. LANGDON HEADS 
PITTSBURGH COURTESY CLUB 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Daniel F. Langdon, 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was elected 
president of the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh at the annual meeting at 
the William Penn Hotel, Jan. 10. Ben 
H. Peoples, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., is the retiring president. Other 
officers chosen were R. T. Hambleton, 
General Mills, Inc., first vice president; 
J. J. Mussman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., second vice president; 
E. Willard Moore, of the T. M. Royal 
Co., secretary, and Chris F. Bauer, of 
Bear-Stewart Co., treasurer. Directors 
elected were S. W. Moyer, H. H. Walther, 
Arthur Van Dugteren, R. Miller Bran- 
non and E. Hendershaw. 
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Preparing for 
a Price Boost 


Muller’s Bakery, San Francisco, has 
had little difficulty on the matter of 
price rises, receiving but few complaints 
from customers because of a campaign 
of explanation about this matter. 

First step was to discuss the necessity 
for projected rises with those of the 
personnel who met the public. This was 
then translated into action by having the 
personnel prepare the customers for rises. 
The work was done largely along the 
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line of dropping casual remarks about 
the rising prices of: eggs, butter, flour, 
etc. With this, all customers had to 
agree—since they noted these rises re- 
flected in their grocery bills. 

By laying a preliminary groundwork, 
the customers were prepared when the 
rises took place. Then, a large sign 
occupying almost the entire back wall 
of the bakery above the display cases 
was hung. This reads: “Due to increased 
cost in materials—butter, eggs, flour and 
others—we are compelled to raise prices 
slightly to retain quality.” 

This approach cut the ground from 


under all complaints. Stressing the qual- 
ity angle was found the best approach 
because this subtly resold the bakery to 
customers. Thus; customers were as- 
sured that the bakery had not taken the 
easiest course of cutting quality of its 
products and so no trade was lost. The 
system will be used if future rises are 
necessary because it was found most ef- 
fective in meeting the current situation 
without losing customers. 
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Mineral oil has an excellent lubricat- 
ing value and does not turn rancid. 
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Goodbye — Forever 


and good riddance! — May he never return 


Will you go for 
a 30-day test 
with 


PANIPLUS? 


Wire your order 
NOW 


at our expense 
of course. 


With war demands forcing the industry to take drastic 


steps to curb stale, it’s good business for bakers to step-up 


the “Table-Freshness” of their bread and rolls. 


No better 


way to do this than with Paniplus, and here’s' why:— 


“The mellowing action of Paniplus makes it possible to 


drive additional moisture into the gluten. 
therefore becomes hydrated to the “nth” degree. 
structural water which does not bake out. 


Your gluten 
That’s 
Your bread 


and rolls with Paniplus, therefore, have Extra Moisture— 


Retention—and Table-Freshness. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 





Atlanta 
Boston ) 
Chicago 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


KANSAS, CITY, MO. 





Columbus Los Angeles 
Dallas Omaha 
Denver Philadelphia 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oregon 
Shreveport 
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* DIRECT MAIL * 


Milwaukee Baker Sends Out 
Invitations to Sample Free 
Loaf of Bread 


A direct mail campaign enclosing an 
invitation to Milwaukee housewives to 
sample a loaf of its white bread is be- 
ing used by Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

To obtain the free loaf of bread, the 
housewife need only fill out the invitation 
card, which is keyed, with her name, ad- 
dress and dealer’s name. 

The mailing campaign includes an at- 
tractive 314x6% colored folder picturing 
Mrs. Karl’s Yankee rye bread, half rye 
bread, crushed white bread, wheat heart 
bread, home science white bread, thin 
sliced white bread and doughnuts. 

The bakery has also been using l:rge 
space advertising in a free weekly ad- 
vertising paper in newspaper format be- 
ing distributed house-to-house, as_ well 
as in newspapers, to promote the sale 
of its line of breads, which is now being 
wrapped in wax paper instead of cello- 
phane. 

Special newspaper copy is also being 
employed in connection with the bakery’s 
thin sliced white bread, “a brand new 
loaf with slices thin, that helps the clever 
hostess win high praise for appetizers 
neat and dainty sandwiches—a treat !” 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
FORMS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


The New England Bakers Association 
has created a Victory Committee which 
will act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on problems of conservation «nd 
goveriment 
The committee will confine its activities 
to the observations and suggestions to 
the New England industry on methods 
of conservation, air raid’ and _ blackout 
instructions, industrial safety and other 
related problems. It is headed by Wil- 
liam F. Goodale, Berwick Cake Co., bos- 
ton, who is also president of the New 
England Bakers Association. 

Committee members are Leo W. Bayles, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Roxbury, Mass: 
Henry J. Blais, New England Bakery, 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I; James S. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn; 
John Deans, Renton Baking Co., North 
Adams, Mass; John D. Dickson, Bay 
State Baking Co., Brockton, Mass; James 
F. Elliott, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass; E. L. Emanuelson, 
Emanuelson’s Bakery, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn; Albert E. Genest, Genest Bros., 
Inc., Manchester, N. H; William A. | lef- 
ler, White House Bakeries, Inc., Boston: 
Charles G. Johnstone, Betty Alden Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Boston; Bernard J. Kirk, 
Town Pride Baking Co., Lowell, Mass: 
Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking Co., Ban- 
gor, Maine; Richard Roy, Roy Baking 
Co., Central Falls, R. I; Fred G. Strit- 
zinger 3rd, Continental Baking Co., }0s- 
ton, and George C. West, Vermont bak- 
ing Co., White River Junction, Vt. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOUISVILLE BAKERS BUY BOND*= 
Lovuisvitte, Ky.—The Louisville Mas- 

ter Bakers Association voted Jan. 6 at 

a meeting in Kapfhamer’s Restaurant to 

buy $500 worth of defense bonds imme- 

diately. The organization authorized pe- 
riodic purchase of additional defense 
bonds for the duration of the national 
emergency. 





restrictions on supplies. 
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Giddap Dobbin! 


Bakery Gets Permit to 
Maintain Horse Barn 
for Another 5 Years 


Evidence that the horse is coming back 
was presented at a meeting of the Min- 
neapolis City Council recently. On Jan. 
8, 1937, the council granted the Excel- 
sior Baking Co., house-to-house firm, a 
five-year permit to maintain a horse barn, 
with a proviso that the company was 
to change over to trucks at the end of 
that period. 

When the five-year permit expired 
Jan. 8, J. E. Tappan, head of the com- 
pany, appeared before the council and 
pointed out that community objections to 
the barn had been removed and, anyway, 
trucks couldn't be purchased any more 
because of the war emergency. 

City aldermen conceded that his argu- 
ment was sound and extended the permit 
for another five years. 
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EFFICIENT PLANT OPERATION 
Is ESSENTIAL IN WAR TIME, 
QUALITY BAKERS REMINDED 

Upon the shoulders of bakery produc- 
tion men of today lies the responsibility 
for eliminating waste, conserving ma- 
terials, prolonging the life of equipment 
and operating plants with maximum effi- 
ciency, production men attending the 
Eastern Regional Production Confer- 
ence of the Quality Bakers of America 
were told. The meeting, held in New 
York, Jan. 4 and 5, stressed the part 
that production men can play in assist- 
ing their employers to earn enough prof- 
its to enable them to provide the taxes 
with which to finance America’s war 
effort. 

H. W. Hanschke, director of pro- 
duction, was presiding officer, with H. 
J. Stroehmann, of Stroehmann_ Bros. 
Bakery, Williamsport, Pa., chairman of 
the first day’s program, and Otto E. 
Dreikorn, sales manager, Dreikorn’s 
Bakery, Inc. Holyoke, Mass., chairman 
for the final day’s sessions. 
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BREAD PRICE HIKE SEEN 
BY RADIO COMMENTATOR 


Increased cost of ingredients and labor, 
plus the fact that bakers have been ab- 
sorbing these costs, are the basis of a pre- 
diction,—made by radio commentator 
Hill Sanders, in a recent broadcast over 
station WGN, in Chicago,—that bread 
prices will rise. 





Mr. Sanders has been on the air, over 
humerous stations throughout the United 
States, for over 18 months. A little over 
2% of his “predictions” have failed to 
come true. 

Mr. Sanders indicated that bread prices 
must rise if bakers are to remain in busi- 
ness, 

The full text of his broadcast, which 
shows bakers in a favorable light, fol- 
lows: 

“I predict that we shall shortly witness 
general increases in the price of bread. 
Here are some of the reasons which 
lead me to this forecast. First of all, 
the government has shown that it will 
‘gree to price increases where producers 
or distributors simply cannot continue 
in business without them. 

“Next, let us consider a most signifi- 
cant survey made by the Bureau of Sta- 
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tistics of the Federal Department of 
Labor. In a check of 51 major cities 
the bureau found that up to last Aug. 
12, the price of white bread had increased 
from 8.le lb to 8.3¢c. That figures out 
as an increase of 214% in the price of 
bread to the consumer. 
the same time the cost of ingredients 
used to bake bread had increased 28% 


However, at 


and labor costs had gone up 15%. As 
a result of these increasing costs in 
producing bread, without parallel in- 
creases in the retail price, the earnings 
of the baking industry had decreased by 


7%. 


“It is also important to note a bulletin 
from the National City Bank of New 
York which revealed that the baking 
industry was the only major industry with 
decreased earnings. It reported that 
350 major corporations showed increased 
earnings of nearly 26%. Food and bev- 
erage companies, other than bakers, 
showed increased earnings of 2114,%. 

“The bakers have been absorbing most 
of the increased costs of producing bread. 
They obviously will soon have to increase 
their prices to some extent. 

“Remember this copyrighted feature 
and see if ‘Hill Sanders’ is right.” 
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* Flag for Specials * 


“I am today’s special.” Those words 
on a small metal flag direct attention to 
certain items at Muller’s Bakery, San 
Francisco. The flag is attached to a wire 
flag post that rises six inches above a 
rounded wooden base. These are placed 
alongside the specials. Colorful, they 
flag attention and make extra sales. 

Main purpose of specials, it has been 
found, is to increase size of average 
sale by selling something extra. Hence, 
specials are selected with that in mind 
and instead of regular goods that move 
well anyway. 


B, for Bread... 


* Every man, woman, and child has a 
job to do in winning this war. And no 
task is more important than the one per- 
roducing the 
basic food of soldier and civilian—bread. 


For food has always been the decisive 
war material. Without it, bullets mean 
nothing. With it, victory is assured. 

And now —at the very hour when it 
is needed most— you can produce an 
ENRICHED BREAD simply, economi- 
cally. All you have to do is use RED 
STAR Enriched B, YEAST in your white 


formed by you who are 


bread formula. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


To meet the requirements of the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council, for EN- 
RICHED BREAD, ‘this yeast provides 
the essential thiamine (B,), iron, and 
pellagra-preventing nicotinic acid. 


You'll find RED STAR Enriched B, 
YEAST offers a dependable and economi- 
cal way to produce better bread. And 
you'll know that this better bread is help- 
ing—in a very real way—to win this war. 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co. 





For Better Baking 
try these 
Red Star Products 


RED * STAR YEAST 
RED STAR YEAST FOOD 
RED STAR MALT SYRUP 





Make Enriched Bread with 


RED*STAR 
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Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Tells Salesmen 


How to Overcome Sales Resistance 


Practically 
cific. <A that the 
price is too high, that the quality of 
goods is inferior to that of a competitor, 





Bakery salesmen, the same as all other There is a great deal of merit in this all sales resistance is spe- 


salesmen, constantly come up 
“No” 


one word buyers know how to use better 


against suggestion. If you have asked a pros- buyer either thinks 


sales resistance. seems to be the pect to buy some of your products, and 


he has refused, when you ask him “why” 


than any other. It has been suggested he ordinarily will give you his reasons. that the service is not what it should 


that when a prospect says “no,” a sales- be, or some other reason has occurred 
“why,” 


and place the customer 


This provides the opportunity to answer 
man should ask him as that will 
turn the table 


on the defensive. 


specifically his objections to buying your 
This is rather than 
general, selling. be 


to him for not buying the merchandise. 


goods. positive, The only way such sales resistance can 


overcome is by answering directly 














£W 100% Whole Wheat DONUTS 


A new and really tasty 100% whole wheat donut —to help in 
the health defense of the U.S. A. 


While enriched bread is being featured by bakers everywhere, 
tie in for extra sales and profits with JO-LO’s new and 
delicious 100% WHOLE WHEAT DONUT FLOUR. 


Write, wire or phone for full details and merchandising 
plans to the Jo-Lo’office nearest you. 


COPYRIGHT 1942 JOE LOWE CORP * TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


JOE LOWE CORPORATION 


1000 N. OGDEN AVE 601. W. 26th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


2744 EAST llth ST 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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whatever objections he may have raised 
Find out first, then, what reasons he has 
for not buying, and direct the sales talk 
to them. Discuss the reasons with the 


sales manager or _ route supervisor, 
Gather all the information that wil! help 
And kee) giy- 


ing him this information until his resist- 


overcome his objections. 


ance has been broken down. 

Getting the prospect in the right mood 
of the 
most important factors in meeting resist- 
Standard 
Brands, Inc., has given the following ex- 


to listen to a sales story is one 


ance. Russell Varney, of 
cellent advice on this question: 

“The salesman should know how to use 
conditioning to get the prospect to listen 
If the 
prospect is interested in golf and the 
salesman wants to sell him bread, 


to his story and agree with him. 


he will 
not begin by talking about bread. No, 
he’ll condition the prospect to his 
by talking to him about golf. And 
he’s got him interested, the task of sell- 


story 
when 


ing bread will be easy.” 
the 
form of sales resistance 
bakery Many 
down by telling salesmen 
bakery 


Price is probably most common 
encountered by 
salesmen. buyers try to 
force prices 
that they 


equal quality elsewhere at lower prices. 


can buy products of 
Whether this is true or not, and fre- 
it isn’t, it is a stubborn form 

The 
about the 
Price comparison does 


quently 


resistance. best wav to 
is to talk 


your own goods. 


of sales 
meet it value of 
not lead to permanent customers. 

Tell prospects about the ingredients 
u‘ed in your products—about the care 
in making them—about the service ren- 
fact, 
can about your goods and your company. 
at that time, 


you have at least given him much to think 


dered—in tell him everything you 


If you don’t make the sale 


about and have done something toward 


that 
may ultimately turn him into a customer. 


wearing away his sales resistance 

Speaking on the general price question 
in the baking industry, L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers .\ss0- 
ciation, declared that “a careful 


examination of the entire food field shows 


once 


that there are no finished products, ready 
to eat without preparation, trimmine or 
waste that have as small a 
bakery products. The small margin on 
which the baker is able to 
made possible by the fact that he has 


a rapid turnover.” 


spre: as 


1S 


oper 


While that, of course, does not ex) lain 
a price difference between two coripet- 
ing brands of bread, nevertheless, it is 4 
basic answer to any general price riti- 
cism that may be made against b 
products. 


Kery 
Furthermore, it is 
tion for a fair price for bakery goods, 
and can be used to point out tha! the 
price cutter is either lowering the quality 
of his products or is simply trying to 
disrupt other members of the industry by 
temporarily slashing prices. 

When price is the principal sales rvsist- 
ance encountered by a salesman he can 
profitably point out that such costs as 
taxes, labor, conveniences and _ ser: ices 
demanded by customers, such as wrap- 
ping and slicing, and many other factors 
are represented in the comparatively 
small price of a loaf of bread or a cake. 

Competitors are another form of s:le 
resistance. Some buyers delight in tell- 
ing salesmen all the good points aiout 
other bakeries. We do not know why 
they do this, but the best and 
effective way to meet this kind of resist- 


jus! fica- 


most 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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Here is a sound flour with a forty-two-year record 
of never letting down in quality, never letting 
down a customer, never letting down on the high 


reputation of this company and its products. 


Sound, solid worth in every sack 


° 
Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt Ralph we Sowden 
1899 President 
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ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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By C. Everett Caste 


O you remember clearly what the 
IL) World War did to the bread 
That 
The dislocations of the 


business ? war made the 
bread business. 
World War presented openings of which 
the alert bread baker took full advan- 
tage. You can name bread bakers large 


and small who were made during those 


Can Cake Packaging Costs Be Cut? 
THE RIGHT PACKAGE FOR CAKE 
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terrible times. These same factors with 
some added starters that prevailed dur- 
ing the last World War are present today 
Some of them we can feel rather plainly 

others are just beginning to show up 
but for our discussion, these may be con- 
sidered as already in operation. 

1. Gasless Sundays 


2. No consignment selling 

3. 50% substitutes for white flour 

4. 90c butter (if any) 

5. Sugar by the spoonful 

6. Policing. 

This war can make the cake business. 
You know what has happened in Can- 


ada. No bread slicing, no consignment 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


CERELOSE 


IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide 
range of food industries, CERELOSE is used pound 
for pound in all types of bread, rolls and sweet 
doughs. It is pure dextrose, the sugar recognized 
by science and the medical profession for its 
nutritive value; and by industry for its high special 
merit in the manufacture of many types of food. 


why it’s better than ever 


since | switched to CERELOSE!” 


® A rich, golden appetizing brown 
...the good-looking loaf that women 
are proud to serve—that makes 
the family reach for a second and 
third slice. 


And color, of course, is chiefly a 
matter of sugar, and the degree of 
caramelization it produces in baking. 


Every baker of the thousands using 
CERELOSE (pure Dextrose sugar ) 
today had first to satisfy himself that 
crust color was right. Many are de- 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 





lighted to finda definite improvement. 


For this directly fermentable Dex- 
trose sugar is a natural sugar for 
bread. It stimulates the yeast in 
fermentation and brings out all those 
desirable qualities of volume, tex- 
ture, grain and crust color. 


No wonder CERELOSE is today 
the preferred brand of sugar for 
bread and sweet yeast doughs. Your 
own comparative test — pound for 

_ pound —will show you why. 





18,892,949 


American Families are 
reading the story of 
DEXTROSE in national 
magazines this month. 


(A message designed to 
encourage consumer 
demand for foods made 
with dextrose.) 
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selling, no special deliveries, no inner- 
wraps, one color wrapping ink, etc. It 
can happen here. Please do not try to 
tell me that Canada’s action is to save 
paper pulp or to balance their rate of 
exchange. The factors causing these 
prohibitions are more grave. If you haye 
not already had your restrictions, we 
say to you, “Brace yourself—they’re com 
ing.” Have you been told to save 20% 
on any of your packaging costs? To cut 
cellophane 25%? It probably is not 
news to you that a certain branch of our 
own industry is very much concerned 
over the fact that they have been asked 
to save not 10%, not 20%, but actually 
40%. 


we had better start now. 


If we are to soften the inevitable 
It could be 
that Uncle Sam is saying to us—‘“sell 
product—not package.” 
questions confront us: 


These specific 


1. Are packaging costs too high? 

2. What is the proper balance or rela- 
tionship between packaging costs and 
ingredient costs and selling prices: 

3. What is a good cake package? 

4. Can we cut packaging costs? 

All packaging costs are too high. ‘The 
government package costs for cake are 
not available except as they are included 
in total for bakery 
products. A quick comparison of the 
costs of containers to cost of principal 
materials for the total bread and other 
bakery products, shows a distinct rise 
in the last few years. 


costs bread and 


The actual figures 
are: 


Cost of Materials of Bread and Other 


Bakery Products 


(Including biscuits, crackers and pretzels) 


Source: Census of Manufacturers 


1937 and 1939. 


late *Cost *Valu 
1935.... $441,274,880 13.0% $57,401 
1937.... 493,018,523 15.1% 74,576,203 
1939.... 462,605,985 17.7% $2,064,305 

*Cost of principal materials consumed 
(flour, sugar, corn syrup, eggs, butter, oleo- 
margarine, lard, other shortenings, milk, 
malt extract, fruit, yeast, salt). 

TValue of containers (boxes, cartons, )a- 


per wrappers, etc.). 

A quick glance at the figures shows 
that in the four years 1935-39 the cost 
of containers compared to cost of prin- 
cipal materials has increased from 13% 
to 17.7%. ° This is a drastic increase in 
a brief period of years. As I have just 
stated, government figures are not avail- 
able for cake alone, but all of us know 
cake package costs have increased at 
even a higher rate than the package cost 
of the total bread and bakery industry. 

As to proper balance between packaging 
costs and other costs, may I quote Ralph 
C. Russell: “Efficiency consists of doing 
the right thing in the right way at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with «c- 
cumulated knowledge.” 

A long established rule in figuring 
package material costs is to keep such 
costs within a definite proportion to the 
cost of materials. With a food product, 
the general rule is, keep the package 
cost within 10% of the material cost. 
The package cost of a cake should not 
exceed 5% to 10% of the material cost 
in the cake. If the material cost is 40%, 
the package cost should not exceed 4%. 

In our own company, the week ended 
Sept. 13 when certain packaging changes 
had not become effective as compared 
with the week ended Oct. 11 when the 
effect had come to be felt, we effected 
a saving of 2.58% on the packaging m@- 
terials only. Specifically, gentlemen, we 
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Eliminate the frills in cake packaging and improve what | 
is inside the package, C. Everett Caste, vice president of 
the Ward Baking Co., suggests in this article, which is a 
condensed report of a talk given by him before the Whole- 
sale Cake Branch at the recent A.B.A. convention. 








effected this saving without affecting our 
sales trend and we are not through yet. 

What is a good cake package? 

1. It should protect the product as 
necessary from moisture, grease, outside 
flavor. 

2. It should have individuality, yet a 
family resemblance to the other packages 
in your output. It should, without ques- 
tion, identify the brand name. 

3. It should be well designed, as most 
cake packages are not—not scrappy 
easy to identify from any angle. 

4, It should be flexible, easy to change, 
subject to the use of special bands, in- 
serts, attachments, changes of copy on it. 

5. It should be designed for the kind 
of display available to it, and, of course, 
be convenient to handle from bakery to 
housewife. 

6. It should be designed for any special 
sales angles, and, if necessary, for special 
markets. 

7. It should be designed so that it 
can tie up with selling ideas and adver- 
tising, but should not attempt to be a 
container for the housewife or to have 
any freak uses. 

8. It should be easy and inexpensive 
to seal and the packaging operation with 
it should be efficient. 

In other words, a cake package should 
simply and directly tell that a fine cake 
is inside made by a fine baker—even, I 
hope, if the consumer can’t read. 

Can we cut packaging costs? 

Yes, we can. We can reduce our pack- 
aging costs progressively without injury 
to our sales appeal or we can do it 
abruptly and arbitrarily and take the 
consequences. My plea is that we estab- 
lish a norm for lower cake—a par 
packaging expense. 

A package that meets the above re- 
quirements can be created at my price. 
I refuse, on the basis of experience by 
myself and others, to accept any limita- 
tions that it can’t be done. And a pack- 
age like this, simple but effective, helps 
sell the cake; it sells cleanliness, quality, 
value, honest weight, a fine brand; the 
package need not sell itself. The cake 
is what we have to sell. We must sell 
cake, not cellulose and gew-gaws, if we 
are to fulfill our destiny. Let the ex- 
perts work with us, develop materials, 
techniques and designs, and we'll do 
what’s needed. Eliminate the frills! The 
times call for it! Common sense calls 
for it. 

We've gone a long way since the days 
of the cracker barrels and open boxes 
of the general stores, but in some cases, 
we've gone too far. Let’s devote our 
time and energy to making better prod- 
ucts and telling the consumer about them 
more convincingly, and refuse to spend 
our uncertain but precious margin of 
profit on packages out of line with the 
cost of the materials in the product. 
Let’s make packages simple, effective, 
functional, that help sell what’s in them- 
something people want to eat. Let’s use 
the right packages for cake. When we 
(lo this, we'll go a long way toward pro- 
noting our branch of this great industry 
- we'll have our cost relationships 


on a sound basis . . and we'll all be 
happier at the end of the year. 

In conclusion, we plead with you to 
recognize the new factors that are pres- 
ent with us. We beg of you to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities presented. 
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For February Parties 
@ Cherry Criss-Cross Cake 
Offers Novel Dessert Feature 
For Holiday Parties 


For National Cherry Week, Feb. 15-22, 
and for all February parties—Valentine 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s 
Birthday—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is 
featuring a new “Cherry Criss-Cross 
Cake,” according to Harvey J. Patter- 
son, vice president, bulk products sales. 

Ad _ reprints, counter cards, window 


streamers, and other promotional ma- 
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terial are being issued to the trade in 
connection with the Cherry Week special 
cake. 

Made with chopped cherries, it’s de- 
licious and different, and cuts into an 
interesting criss-cross pattern of pink 
and white. If made according to in- 
struction, each slice will differ in color 
from the one next to it—for the house- 
wife who wants her baker to help her 
have something “different” for February 
parties. 

The formula for the cake has been per- 
fected by the bakery research depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
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It’s All-Out Now! 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Study War-time Changes 


Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Opening the conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Associa- 
tion in the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan, 12, on the theme of “What’s 
New for °42,” G. Leonard Conly, presi- 
dent of the association, declared that “we 
are passing through heroic times, when 
big things are being done in a big way.” 
He also said that “the war must be the 





background for all of our thoughts, even 
in the planning of our every day opera- 
tions in the baking industry,” and that 
“if we don’t fit ourselves into the na- 
tional scheme of things, we might, and I 
only say might, be taken over as a 
project and be told what to do from 
Washington.” 

Speaking of labor, Mr. Conly said 



















By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


“labor has been our problem for the last 
several years. It will probably continue 
to be our problem. Business will con- 
tinue to grow into a partnership between 
the employer and the employees and when 
that becomes true, each must assume 
its full share of responsibility. Labor 
will come to realize some time in the 
future, that their success lies along 
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Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
tation methods for vitamin assays. 
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parallel lines with successful business— 
that one cannot succeed at the expense 
of the other. There are signs of this 
now.” 

Speaking of nutrition, Mr. Conly de- 
clared that “science has found and is 
continuing to find many new and start- 
ling revelations in the field of nutrition, 
We, as members of the food industry, 
must be ready to co-operate in helping 
to build a nutritionally strong America, 
For some months, many of us have been 
teetering on the verge of producing or 
not producing enriched white bread. We 
have been given our choice to produce or 
not to produce, as we found it convenient. 
England, for instance, has not taken this 
course, but has definitely specified that 
from such and such a date, all white 
bread must be fortified with certain vita- 
mins and minerals. We may be on the 
verge of such a regulation.” 

James J. Davis, United States senator 
from Pennsylvania, was another speaker 
on the Monday morning program. He 
said, among other things, that he defi- 
nitely was opposed to the centralization 
of power in the federal government, and 
that we need a system of checks and 
balances. He also declared that no legis- 
lation in itself will solve the price )rob- 
lem. 

Mr. Davis said there must be a spirit 
of work in the hearts of all who want 
to win the war, and added that small 
business must be protected. There are 
far more people in small business, Mr. 
Davis continued, than in large ones. 
National unity, he concluded, is the vreat- 
est need of all. 

Nutrition was the next subject taken 
up at the convention. Paul L. Cornell, 
consultant to the Nutrition Division of 
the Office of Defense, Health and Wel- 
fare Service, Washington, delivered an 
earnest plea for bakers to make en- 
riched bread. He said that the degree 
of co-operation throughout the world 
must become closer and closer. 

Enriched bread, Mr. Cornell said, is an 
effort by the government scientists and 
business men to reach a definite goal. 
‘He declared the government is‘ still 
anxious to continue this co-operation, 
and that no industry has ever received 
such co-operation as has the enriched 
bread program. He asked the bakers if 
they had expected the government to 
sell their bread for them, and declared 
they could not expect any product to be 
established in nine months’ time. 

Nutrition, Mr. Cornell continued, is 
a process of education, and the effort 
to educate the public to its value will be 
continued. Mr. Cornell concluded by 
saying that if it costs more to enrich 
bread, more should be charged for it, 
but if bakers know in their hearts that 
enriched bread is good for the American 
public, the industry should do it for the 
good of America. 


WHOLESALE AND HOUSE-TO-HOUS! 


Wholesale and house-to-house bakers 
met Monday afternoon under the chair- 
manship of E. R. Braun, Jr., Braun 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and a gov- 
ernor of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Braun said the industry is 
now at a point where there is a great 
premium on efficiency, and that all bak- 
ers will be glad to do their part. 

In discussing the stale problem, John 
R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, )'- 
declared that it will remain with the in- 
dustry regardless of possible government 
regulations. He added that if the gov- 
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ernment limited stale returns, the prob- 
lem would be turned over to consumers 
or grocers, and certainly the latter can- 
not afford to assume this cost. Bakers, 
he continued, must help grocers make a 
profit on bakery goods. 

Mr. Dwyer suggested that bakers limit 
the area of their territories, and also 
said that a recording system should be 
kept for all supervisors and salesmen, 
showing the number of loaves carried 
over, stales taken back, and the amount 
put in. 

Continuing this discussion, O. E. Mc- 
Gregor, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa., 
said that any gains made in trade prac- 
tices because of the present emergency 
should be retained after the war. Mr. 
McGregor does not believe that stales 
will be entirely banned, and he predicted 
that the war will eliminate sliced bread. 
This, he believes, will be an asset as far 
as flavor is concerned. 

Bread, according to the speaker, is in- 
tended to be used as a neutral flavor, and 
not as a complete food in itself. Since 
the advent of enriched bread, he pointed 
out, the sale of whole wheat bread has 
advanced materially. Mr. McGregor re- 
gretted that bakers have not put as much 
effort back of their major loaves as they 
have their specials. It was also his 
opinion that before the present emer- 
gency is over bakers will be making only 
two sizes of bread—possibly a 10-inch 
and a 12-inch loaf. The jumbo loaves, 
he declared, will be eliminated, as will 
the other varieties that take extra time 
and expense. 

H. Herman Rauch, Unemployment 
Compensation Analyst on Stabilization 
Unemployment of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, Milwaukee, speaking 
on “The American Way to Steadier 
Jobs,” declared that the best answer 
to unemployment is jobs. He said that 
money now being paid in for old age and 
compensation insurance is being used for 
other purposes, which means more post- 
war taxes, or borrowing to replace it. 
He discussed the experience rating sys- 
tem at length, and urged that states’ 
rights be not destroyed under the guise 
of seeking things that are American. 

Fred L. Moore, of the engineering de- 
partment of the Quality Bakers of 
America, talking of the problems now 
confronting the baking industry, said that 
while bakers are in a much more favor- 
able position than many other industries, 
nevertheless events are happening so 
rapidly that many are trying to find 
where they stand. He urged that pres- 
ent equipment be cared for, and said 
that individual truck costs should be 
kept today. 

Mr. Moore predicted a uniform deliv- 
ery system for house-to-house bakers, 
and said that sales efforts will have to 
be directed through different channels. 
He also said that super markets will 
Suffer as a result of the automobile and 
tire situation, which will present a splen- 
did opportunity to independent retail 
grocers, 

In discussing the position of sales 
managers under today’s emergency, Mr. 
Moore said that they are responsible 
for costs from the time bakery products 
leave loading docks until they are in 
the hands of ultimate consumers. The 
education of salesmen follows, and Mr. 
Moore said they must be made to realize 
that their positions for the rest of the 
war depend upon how efficiently they 
operate the equipment in their care. 


Charles H. Van Tagen, Philadelphia, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Grocers 
Association, told the bakers very frank- 
ly what grocers think of them. He said 
that added services, mechanization and 
other factors have increased the cost of 
bakery products, but added that if costs 
are fixed by the government great trouble 
is ahead. He declared that grocery 
stores offer the most economical means 
of distributing food, and added that 
68% of such distribution is done by in- 
dependent retail grocers. 

Mr. Van Tagen said that the bread 
business of independent grocers has in- 
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creased materially in the last few years, 
and added that he did not believe it 
necessary for manufacturers of a prod- 
uct in such demand as bread to sell it 
on consignment. Bakers, he said, must 
sell both distributors and consumers, 
and consignment selling does neither. 
There are, according to the speaker, 
too many bakers, too many brands of 
bread and too many claims for special 
He declared that it is un- 
sound business to leave only two or 
three units per stop for goods on which 
the profit margin is as narrow as on 


ingredients. 


bread, and that sooner or later bread will 
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not be delivered to stores unless they 
He de- 
scribed inner wrappers for bread as an 


buy enough to show a profit. 


unnecessary waste, and said that the 
Mr. Van 
Tagen concluded that bakers will look 


same is true of some labels. 


more and more to. independent grocers 
for the distribution of their products. 
David C. Wiley, Fleischmann Vienna 
Model Bakery, Philadelphia, and Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
explained the provisions of union con- 
tracts in their respective territories. The 


(Continued on page 71.) 








‘BETS 





1. one tablet to every 100 


minimum “enrichment 
fosses”’ in baking. 


3. Retain potency for 
many months when 
stored under normal 
conditions. 


4. “B-E-T-S”’ are scored 
to break easily into quar- 





ee of enrichment is fiex- ment 


economical 


BETS 


produce the best loaf. 


6. Eliminate weighing 
and waste of precious en- 
richment nutrients. 


7. “‘B-E-T-S”’ add greater 
convenience, too. Simply 
dissolve in water and add at 
the sponge or dough stage. 


8. For accurate enrich- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


pl thee wh ame Peace pent oo ke a blesome calculations and extra 
ur lets ers label lormula or procedure—b $ s ® 
their bread “ENRICHED.” allows you to vary the operations are eliminated. No 
amount ofleavening-agent ich ‘ 
2. “B-E-T-S" assure in your bread as needed to enrichment nutrients. 








doughs or with flour of treme economy, “B-E-T-S” 
high vitamin B; content. arenes: ace & 
5. The “B-£-T-S” meth- answer to bakers’ enrich- WINTHROP 





SUCCESSFUL BAKERS’ experience 
indicates that enrichment with 
“B-E-T-S’”’ — bread-enrichment 
tablets—is the most practical, 
dependable method now in use. 


You simply drop “‘B-E-T-S” 
into water, where they dissolve 
ina minute or less, and add at the 
sponge or dough stage. Trou- 


Assuming that 100 pounds of 
short-patent flour produces 150 

unds of white bread contain- 
ing 75 International Units of 
vitamin B, per pound, every 
“B-E-T-S” tablet per 100 
pounds of flour adds enough 
vitamin By, nicotinic acid and 
iron to enrich each loaf (baked 








according to average formula 
and procedure) safely above 
the level now recommended. 

“B-E-T-S” assure minimum 
“enrichment losses” in baking; 
retain their potency for many 
months under normal storage 
conditions. 

For extra accuracy and econ- 
omy, “B-E-T-S” are scored to 
break easily into quarter-sec- 


weighing; no waste of precious tions when used in small 


doughs, parts of doughs or 
with flour of high vitamin By 
content. 

Adequate stocks of “B-E-T-S” 
—also of “Crystalline B, Win- 
throp,” pure crystalline thia- 
mine hydrochloride—are avail- 
able at convenient points for 
quick delivery. Write NOW for 
latest price schedule. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


ial Markets Division 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BY WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
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Blackout Orders 


New Books List Instructions for 
Blackout Preparations—Air 


Raid Suggestions Given 
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is finding expression in simplification, 
standardization, reuse and reclamation. 
Along these lines, as in the case of sub- 
stitutes, the ingenuity and aggressive- 
ness that have always characterized the 
young art of packaging are impressively 
being asserted. 


* 
GIANT PIE 
SELLS ’EM 


* 
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A special pan is used for the purpose, 
about eight times the size of an ordinary 
pie pan. A top crust only is baked, since 
the pie is for display purposes. Dough 
is arranged in block lettering on top 


of this crust and baked to spell out a 


; “Some of the developments in these . wre es nn ; message to the passing public. For exam. 
“Blackouts” and “Glass and Glass : : . 4 ver try a giant pie? Purity Maid le. “Mince and P Iki Pi 
directions—particularly in the employ- Bakery, 5609 G Boul = ple, “I anc umpkin ies —All 
substi 2s” are > names ¢ wo very , . " ; : 4 akery, 5608 yeary oulevarc San 

Substitutes” are the names of t ry ment of substitute materials—will be ‘ , 


shown for the first time at the packaging 
exposition. Many of these have consider- 


Sizes” will be worded on top of the pie 


: ‘ : mare » » Francisco, has. Not to eat nor for sale , : 
important books, prepared under the , ale, during the winter months. 


. @ ~~ ° . e > 7 > Sac hic 4 — 
direction of the Chief of Engineers of but to help sell other pies. This bakery This is also tied in with signs inside 


the U. S. Army with suggestions by the able technical significance and promise has found that a giant pie in the window 
National Technological Committee, and to influence the packaging art pro- will attract more attention than any 
distributed by the U. S. Office of Civilian 


Defense. Every baker should obtain 


the store which will read: “Headquar- 
ters for mince and pumpkin pies,” “Try 
mince and pumpkin—30ce,” etc. 


7” 


foundly. other single feature. 


ee ee ee ee | 





copies of each (write to Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
enclose 25¢ for first and 10¢ for second 
hooklet),—-and study them carefully, the 
American Bakers Association advises. 
By following the instructions in these 
books bakers can help diminish the dan- 
ger of falling bombs and the resultant 
damage from concussion, explosion and 
flying shrapnel and glass. 

“Blackouts” covers all phases of black- 
out planning and preparations. It con- 
tains numerous pictures and blueprints 
showing the best methods of blacking 
out factories, stores, loading platforms, 
trucks and autos, homes, ete. 

Flying glass—windows broken by con- 
cussion——is one of the greatest dangers 
during air raids. “Glass and Glass Sub 
stitutes” describes—by word and picture SR ee ee 
of many ways to finish te 
Silhouette Cake mix. This 
particular finish makes: 
very attractive window ds 
play. Silhouette Cake mix 
is made with Covo, th 
all-hydrogenated, all-pur 
pose shortening. 


this danger and the methods of guard 
ing against it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
TO STRESS WAR PROBLEMS 


The most urgent of packaging prob- : 
These low-cost mixes are 
all-purpose mixes to facili- 
tate daily production of a 
variety of white, yellow, 
and chocolate type layers, 
loaves, or cups, 


lems—that of efficiently utilizing existing 
materials and developing substitutes for 
restricted materials—will be authorita- 
tively and exhaustively examined at the 
Twelfth Packaging Conference, to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
April 14-17, it is announced by the 
American Management Association, spon- 
soring organization for the conference. 
At the packaging exposition, held con- 
currently with the conference, the most 
recent advances in substitute materials 
and in techniques for packaging, pack- 
ing and shipping, will be presented by 
leading suppliers of equipment, materials 
and machinery. 
“The Packaging Conference and Ex- : . 
The Packaging Conference “ Here is the yellow mix 
finished as a Lemon Coco- 
nut Cake. It is a real home- 
type cake with an attrac- 
tive appearance which will 
make new customers for 
you, This yellow mix is 
also made with Covo, the 
all-purpose shortening. 


position,” it was stated by the American 
Management Association, “annually 
brings together, in one place and at one 
time, many thousands of users and sup- 
pliers of materials and machinery for 
packaging, packing and shipping. This 
year, all these men and companies find 
themselves confronted with an acute, un- 
precedented problem. Shortages of basic 
materials and the quest for substitutes 
are problems now familiar to all indus- 
tries. In the case of packaging, packing 
and shipping, there is the peculiarly dis- 





tinguishing consideration that the prob- 
lem here has a direct influence on vir- 
tually every industry in the country, in- 
asmuch as packaging, packing and ship- 
ping are basic requirements of product 
distribution. 

“The pattern of probable availability 
of the various raw materials required in 
packaging, packing and shipping is be- 
coming clear. Adaptation to this pattern 
















hows one 
finish the 
mix, This 
makes 1 

ndow dis 
Cake mix 
OVO, the 
all-pur 


KEEP PROFITS OP 


and maintain quality 


> Keep your trade pleased. Keep quality up. Keep profits 
up. You can do all three — with these three cake mixes — in 
spite of present market conditions. They are economical 
mixes, in step with the times—to take care of your needs for 
cakes of white, yellow, and chocolate types. 

They are all-purpose mixes, for daily production of loaves, 
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British Women Lose Zest for 
Shopping; Rationing Hinders 


Household shopping is one of the big 
problems the British housewife has to 
tackle these days. In pre-war days it 
was a pleasure, especially if the house- 
hold purse was well-lined, but war time 
creates a very different situation. In 
the first place, the main articles of food 
are strictly rationed and the shopper 
must go forth with the ration books of 
every member of the family, or the ex- 


Also 
must 


pedition will be fruitless. each 


member of the household have 
previously registered at the shop or shops 
at which it is intended to deal, as the goods 
can be obtained nowhere else. With no 
competition and knowing their customers 
are dependent on them for the rationed 
goods concerned, the shopkeepers adopt 
the attitude of doing you a favor to serve 


you rather than the boot being on the 


other foot. It is most important not 
to ruffle your shopkeeper or else you may 
fare badly. Actually, the situation calls 
for much courtesy on both sides, but 
especially on the side of the shopper. 
If this finesse is practiced, the shopping 
works smoothly, and should there be a 
shortage of one particular commodity, 
one accepts it quite philosophically. In 
the second place it is necessary to have 
plenty of time for the household shopping 
and it is well to do it as early as pos- 
sible or else it may mean waiting quite a 
long time in a queue. As a rule, the 
shops do not open until 9 a. m., many 





layers, and cups. 


These mixes were developed by the Covo Research Bakers, 
to help you maintain fine cake quality at low production 


cost, so you can keep profits up. 


Here is timely proof of the value of Covo Shortenings and 
formulas—producing cakes with maximum desirable volume, 
and top eating qualities. Use the coupon TODAY and be in 


Step with the times. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, General Offices, Cambridge, Mass. _ 






imely Cake 


* 





Both Covo and Covo Su- 
pber-Mix are available in 
400-1b. steel barrels, 100-lb. 
drums, and 50-lb. tins. 


City & State 


The Vanilla Royale Cake 
mix is made with Covo 
Super-Mix, the emulsifier 
shortening which gives 
maximum volume, fine 
grain, and extended fresh- 
ness, This mix will help 
you maintain your variety 
of cakes to keep your trade 
pleased and keep profits up. 


| ed 

Lever Brothers Co. (Dept. 637-A) 

i 50 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

} Please send free folder “Three Timely Cake Mixes 

{ for Everyday Production”, including make-up 

| directions, icings and toppings. (Offer good only 

} muU.S. A.) 
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close for the dinner hour between 1 and 
2 p. m. owing to shortage of staff, and 
then close for the day at black-out time 
hour before blackout 
time to enable their to get 
home while it is still light. Thus the 
workers, war-workers or otherwise, have 


or even half an 


assistants 


no opportunity to shop themselves and 
are in a sad predicament if there is no 
one at home to do it for them. Some 
get their neighbors to help them out of 
the difficulty, but, of course, when it 
comes to household shopping and the 
spending of money each housewife pre- 
fers to do it herself. 

Recently a conference was held with 
the object of discussing the shopping 
difficulties of married women war-work- 
ers, at which were present representa- 
tives of a number of organizations 
addition to representa- 
tives of the Ministries of Food and La- 
bor. It was generally agreed that this 
was a question which could not be dealt 
with by any action on the part of govern- 


of traders in 


ment departments but was more or less 
a matter of local cooperation, inasmuch 
as it affected different parts of the 
county in different ways. However, the 
meeting was definitely of the opinion that 
the trouble could in no way be solved 
by an extension of the shopping hours. 
It has been suggested that the workers 
should leave their orders in the morning 
and collect the goods at night, the shops 
remaining open for this purpose only, but 
so far the problem has not been solved. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KIDDIES LIKE 
THIS BAKERY 


Are you annoyed with occasional “kid- 
die shoppers” ? 





But there is a source 
of extra income in that field, as Shu- 
bert’s Bakery, San Francisco, has dis- 
covered. 

That is why they give every child that 
comes into the bakery two cookies, wheth- 
er the child is alone or accompanied by 
an adult. Idea has a three-fold value, it 
was reported. First, the parents like 
this small attention to their children be- 
cause it makes the child more eager to 
run an errand for mother (he can always 
come into the bakery and whether he 
buys anything or not will receive his 
“present,” if he hasn’t already been in 
that day). 

Secondly, when the child has a nickel 
to spend he is more likely to spend it 
with the baker than with the ice cream 
or candy man, it has been found, for even 
children will shop where well treated. 
Thirdly, the children are going to be 
grown some day and will always have a 
warm spot in their hearts for the baker. 

Does the last fantastic? 
Not if you intend to be in business 10 


sound too 
years from now! It is surprising how 
quickly the children grow up and have 
families of their own. Many who have 
received cookies when youngsters con- 
tinue to come considerable distances to 
patronize this pleasant bakery. 

Thus, from every viewpoint, this sim- 
ple promotion is a good one for the baker 
to use—pleasing present customers and 
making future ones. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


No More White Bread 
The last crumbs of white bread dis- 
Portugal Jan. 6 
and the country joined the rest of con- 


appeared in neutral 


tinental Europe on a brown bread ration 


for the duration. 
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Q. What is the baking etiquette of Sumatra? 


A. When the native housewife bakes cake or bread, she must share it with all her 


neighbors. If not, she risks social ostracism. 


- Did hot cross buns originate with Christians as an observance 
of Good Friday? 


A. No. Buns and bread marked with a cross were used in pagan worship in the days 


of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Q. What important sales advantage does the baker gain by using 
Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour? 


A. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour has the tempting, appetizing, natural wheat flavor 
that customers enjoy. This natural wheat flavor is provided by wheat germ, which is 
refined and restored to Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour by an exclusive milling 


process. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ix the great, modern mills where Ceresota, Aristos 

and Heckers flours are made, you see earnest men 

at work who began with us as boys years ago. These 

skilled workmen are proud of the flour they make 

because they know you recognize and appreciate 
GENERAL OFFICES the quality and uniformity of these famous brands. 
MILLS 


“i. STANDARD covrany 


<OUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 
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BY POPULAR 
DEMAND 


an bring the baker extra 


Lent ushers in 40 days that ¢ 
Buns. Right up 


popular Hot Cross 
oss Buns, properly mer 
xtra income. 


sales and profits of ever- 
quality Hot Cr 
ndid source ote 
plans for an outstanding 


until Easter. fine 


chandised. can be a sple 
ime to make Four 
In this leaflet. Fleischmann offers 
as for selling Hot Cross 
type of business: 


Now is the t 
Hot Cross Buns season. 
and workable ide 
hich best fit your 


them to use in building up & profitable Hot 


you practical 


Buns. Choose those W 


and then put 
Cross Buns season. 

This year Fleischmann offers you two good formulas 
Pick out the one that will sell best in 
it will be advisable for the 


baker to use both formulas 8° he can adequately meet the 
his customers. As an extra Easter feature. 
ula for Easter Egg Nogg Cake. 


for Hot Cross Buns. 


your market. In some cases 


demands ot 
there is also 4 form 


Fleischmann’s 
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Use these Make FREE use 
of these 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Your local newspaper, printer or advertising 
agency can make cuts directly from these 


Advertising Ideas 
from Fleischmann’s 


Plan for Boosting illustrations for use in any of your adver- 


tising. They’re yours—with the compliments 
of Fleischmann Service. 


Lenten Sales 


Here are statements that you can use effectively in 
your local advertising—in newspapers, inserts, win- 
dow strips and store cards: 

HOT CROSS BUNS—RICH AND DELICIOUS! 
It’s Hot Cross Bun time! Make your Lenten menus 
more enjoyable by serving our tempting Hot Cross 
Buns. They’re rich in appetizing goodness and nour- 
ishment. Try them heated. Get some of our Hot 
Cross Buns today. 

A ‘WONDERFUL TREAT! Our Hot Cross Buns 
are truly delicious and tempting. Serve them regu- 
larly all through Lent. Order some today. 

ADD EXTRA GOODNESS TO LENTEN 
MENUS—SERVE OUR FLAVORFUL HOT CROSS 
BUNS. 

HOT CROSS BUNS—RICH IN APPETIZING 
GOODNESS. 

TIME FOR HOT CROSS BUNS—Get some 
today. 

FOR JOYOUS LENTEN MEALS! HOT CROSS 
BUNS. 

TREAT THE FOLKS TO HOT CROSS BUNS! 



































GET THE COMPLETE PLAN! 
The advertising helps on this page are only a small 
part of the plan! In addition, it covers five valuable 
merchandising ideas for pushing Hot Cross Buns and 
other specials. To get them, call your Fleischmann 
Man. It’s Fleischmann Service! 


PHONE YOUR FLEISCHMANN 
MAN TODAY! 


Yeast Service 
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FORMULA “kK” 


A NEW QUIK-BLEND 


BASIC SWEET DOUGH 


with 6 improvements—to meet today’s war economy! 





1. Continuous production 4. Special way to incorporate 
reduces time 331/3% Quik-Blend gives better texture 

2. Salt can be added without 5. Danish types can be made 4 
loss of fermentation from same mix 


3. Easy to handle on the bench 6. Adds 3 days to freshness 





READ THE DETAILS OF THIS AMAZING NEW 
QUIK-BLEND DISCOVERY 














wos, 
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COMPARE ANY SWEET DOUGH FORMULA 


with the advantages of this 


New, Revolutionary Quik- 





Continuous production reduces 


time 33'/;% 


The mixing time for any sweet dough is 
a short operation—but ordinary sweet 
doughs require 2 to 3 hours proofing 
time before they can be worked. With 
the new Quik-Blend Formula ‘‘K”’ this 
time element is reduced at least 3314%! 
Production can therefore be stream- 
lined into one continuous operation and 
in much shorter time. Immediately 
after mixing, Formula “K” can be 
taken to the bench, thereby speeding 
the entire shop’s work. 


Salt can be added without loss 


of fermentation 
Another tough problem—/flavor—im- 
proved by Formula ‘tK’’. Up to now, 
salt had to be used sparingly in sweet 
doughs. Now, this much-needed flavor 
help can be used generously without 
retarding fermentation! This new de- 
velopment will produce the type of 
coffee cake the industry has been search- 
ing for—and bakers who make it will 
have a powerful, competitive weapon. 


Easy to handle on the bench 
As a rule, fermented doughs are tough 
—hard to roll. The new Quik-Blend 
Formula “K” is as easy to work on the 
bench as rolling out cookie dough. 


Where production of pounds-per-man- 
per-hour is as necessary as it is today, 
this improvement is important to every 
baker. The same ease of handling is 
true of Formula “K”’ whether the 
dough is worked immediately or refrig- 


erated for later use. 


Special way to incorporate Quik- 
Blend gives better texture 


The market for sweet dough items is 
large—it could be larger. Coffee cake is 
low in quality on the average. Quik-Blend 
Formula ‘“K” sweet doughs are rich, 
and have that desirable short and flaky 
texture. Because a new method of in- 
corporating Quik-Blend is used, the 
shortening is more evenly distributed 
and a more delicious cake is produced, 


bringing customers back day after day. 


Danish types can be made from 


the same mix 
Quik-Blend Formula “K” is a basic 
mix. Many Danish types, some illus- 
trated in this advertisement, can be 
made from the same dough. This makes 
the new Quik-Blend sweet dough a 
truly efficient, basic formula that over- 
comes another tough production prob- 
lem. Formula ““K”’ cantake careofmany 
items that now need special doughs, 
thereby avoiding duplication of effort. 


Blend Development! 


Adds 3 days to freshness 
Think of it—a better quality cake—a 
low production cost—yet a coffee cake 
that will stay fresh and moist, prac- 
tically eliminating stale losses! Formula 
““K”’ sweet doughs are good to eat after 4 
days. Freshness in sweet doughsis an all- 
important factor—Quik-Blend Formula 
“K” solves the problem completely. 





Shortening Headquarters 
believes Formula ‘‘K”’ to be one 
of its most important develop- 
ments—an advantage to every 
baker, large or small. Just ask 
the Shortening Headquarters 
man for complete details, includ- 
ing new appropriate toppings 
and fillings. If he isn’t immedi- 
ately available, write us direct. 











WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York © Chicago * Savannah « New Orleans 


San Francisco * {cmphis © Houston 
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come upon us, demanding and to demand no one knows 

what sacrifices, that our minds are not prepared for it. 
Heaven knows, we wanted and longed for peace, not for 
ourselves alone, but for all the war-smitten world, and we 
looked forward to it, eagerly and hopefully. Instead, we 
are confronted by an extension of the war, this time to 
include our own country. 

We cannot fully realize what threatens to befall us, 
and, if we are unable to contemplate it with that degree 
of solemn seriousness befitting such a momentous event, 
it is because we have not yet grasped its true significance. 
But we shall find ourselves when the call comes; assuredly 
we are not afraid, whatever may befall us; if the turn of 
our country has come to do its share in the world’s work, 
which, surely, is the emancipation of humanity from the 
shackles of militarism, it will do it without discredit to 
the memory of those who first established freedom on these 
shores at the cost of their own sacred blood. 

This is our country, and all that is worthy within us 
rises to answer its call. Here can be no complex and con- 
fusing question of race, nationality, inheritance or traditions. 
We are all either Americans or aliens. If the latter, our 
place is not here as citizens of the United States, but else- 


S“ suddenly and unexpectedly has this great emergency 
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HISTORIC REPETITION 





where, in the country to which we profess allegiance. If 
we are Americens, we have no recourse but to stand stoutly 
by our President and our country, in speech and act, to 
the full limit of our ability and to the maximum strength 
of our powers, whatever they may be. 

It is a time for soul-searching and a firm declaration 
of sober convictions. There can be no equivocation, no 
avoidance of responsibility, no partial, lukewarm loyalty. 
We must decide whether we are Americans in fact, co- 
inheritors of American rights and liberties, or mere sojourn- 
ers in the land, here for gainful purposes and selfish advan- 
tage, not sharers in times of danger as well as in times 
of peace and prosperity. 

To all those who, although descended from foreign races, 
have lived among them and shared liberally in their great 
advantages, and who are of like mind with them touching 
what is due their country, the true Americans, whether by 
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birth or adoption, extend the hand of fellowship and the 
offer of a common interest in the future of the land the, 
are called upon manfully to defend. : 

All others, who are unable, either through inherited race 
prejudice, or convictions which are fixed and unalterable, 
to unite with them in support of the nation’s avowed 
policy, and who refuse to take their stand unequivocally 
with the country they live in, preferring an allegiance else. 
where, they bid depart in peace, to seek elsewhere that just 
responsibility which, whatever his opinions may be, ny 
honest man should seek to avoid. 

This is America: for Americans, by Americans. Quo 
vadis? The road that leads to loyalty, self-sacrifice ang 
devotion, in behalf of the land that has protected jt, 
citizens in the past and has given them such liberty as the 
world has never known before, and such opportunities as 
history has never before chronicled? Or the road that 
leads back to the country where the civilian has scant 
rights, where imperialism reigns—the road back from the 
free-born citizen to the mere subject? 


—From The Northwestern Miller of a quarter of a 
century ago—published four days after the breaking of 
diplomatic relations with Germany, on Feb. 3, 1917. 











aday & Yesterday 


FIFTY YEARS OF AGE 

The British trade journal Milling, pub- 
lished in Liverpool, is observing its fif- 
tieth anniversary. The staff had intend- 
ed to get out a bumper anniversary num- 
ber, but war put a stop to that. Nazi 
bombs, in fact, did their best to put a 
stop to the journal itself, for its offices 
were destroyed in May of last year. 
Publication has continued in a neighbor- 
ing shop. 

Milling was founded in December, 1891, 
by the late G. J. S. Broomhall, who had 
been the founder, a few years before 
that, of Corn Trade News. The present 
editors, looking back over the interven- 
ing century, have this to say of the in- 
dustry they serve: 

“There have been three major wars, 
including the present war, in the period 
of our lifetime, each of which has caused 
profound economic and social changes 
and left a long legacy of economic trou- 
bles and distress, which, in the case of 
the last war, were yet unsolved when the 
present war broke out. In spite of this, 
it has been an era of illumination and one 
of unceasing interest. In the flour mill- 
ing industry, many technical improve- 
ments have taken place, labor problems 
are discussed by representatives of em- 
ployers and trade unions, science has 
become the partner of practice, impor- 
tant groupings have occurred, pension 
schemes have been inaugurated, the work- 
ers are assured of a regular weekly in- 
come, and the industry has become one of 
the most highly organized industries in 
the country. For the greater part of 
these 50 years, the industry was anything 
but a model of good organization, and 
if we use this fact as the yardstick of 
the progress that has been made, it is a 
measure that leaves us with a sense of 
deep satisfaction. 


“Whatever others may say of the in- 
dustry or that one miller may say of an- 
other, we can say that we have none 
but the most agreeable and pleasant im- 
pressions of our contact with millers, in- 
dividually and collectively. Their rec- 
ord proves them to be sound technicians, 
good business men and loyal men of the 
state. We could place matters of equal 
merit to their credit, but of these they 
would prefer that we should not speak. 
We hesitate to peer into the next 50 
years. We have heard many discussions 
on technical revolutions, and the in- 
genuity of the human mind is capable 
of important changes, but these things 
are beyond our ken. Of one thing we 
are assured, and that is that the prog- 
ress which has been attained will be con- 
solidated and improved upon.” 


PUNISHMENT FOR PIES 
“HALF BAKED” 

The mayor and bailiffs of Newcastle 
issued instructions to the mayor, bailiffs 
and burgesses of Stockton, calling upon 
them to observe certain usages and cus- 
toms for the better regulation of the 
Borough of Stockton in 1344. It was 
provided “that every burgess may have a 
mill of his own upon his own land, house 
mill, watermill, or windmill; he may also 
have an oven or furnace, but not to bake 
bread to sell; and he may receive his 
neighbors unto his oven, save the Right 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, of fur- 
nace or bakehouse. 

“Every burgess may have his own 
proper measure in his own proper house. 
The son of a burgess, when he is at the 
finding or table of his father, shall have 
the same liberty as his father hath.” 

‘Cooks which sell pies half baked, or 
flesh not well sodd, or warmed,” accord- 


ing to the same statute, “shall be pun- 
ished.” 

Tolls were levied by the See of Dur- 
ham; but they ceased to exist when the 
bridge was opened and an indemnity was 
made for the loss of them. By an 
ancient custom the inhabitants of Stock- 
ton were allowed the privilege of passing 
and repassing the river in this boat, each 
paying a cake value fourpence, twice a 
year, save when it was frozen, and then 
they were obliged, by some ancient cus- 
tom, to pay a halfpenny going and a 
halfpenny coming.”—British Baker. 


FOOD FADS 


When one reads some of these diet 
pamphlets he may decide to cut out eat- 
ing altogether. It is an expensive habit, 
and then what you do eat is the wrong 
thing—hasn’t the right vitamins in it. 
Here is what the Medical Sentinel says 
about Methuselah’s eating: 


“Methuselah ate what he found on 
his plate 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the cal- 
orie count— 
He ate because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed as at dinner he 
sat 
Destroying a roast duck or a pie; 
To think it was lacking in lime or in 
fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species 
of food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by 
some fancy dessert, 
And he lived over nine hundred 
years.” —Ohio Farmer. 


THE FOUNDATION 

What would be the answer if all bak- 
ery managers and employers were asked 
the question: “In one word, what is the 
most desirable quality you require in an 
employee?” There is little doubt that the 
answer would be overwhelmingly in favor 
of “reliability.” Most employers of labor 
would choose, for preference, a man 
slightly less skillful but more dependable 
and reliable than the rather more highly 
skilled craftsman who can never be de- 
pended upon to start work on time or 
who is everlastingly finding an excuse 
for a day’s absence without warning. 
There are, of course, a very great num- 
ber of highly skilled men who are also 
very dependable and it would probably 
be true to say that the majority of 
skilled men are also very punctual, for 
it naturally follows that skilled workers 
are also, generally, the keenest and most 
reliable of workmen. The point of our 
remarks is that reliability and punctual- 
ity are most desirable qualities in all 
bakery workers and _ that 
ity is a habit formed in the earliest 
years of our lives. This habit of punc- 
tuality first comes to us by the actions 
of our parents. Tiny tots cannot be held 
responsible, for example, for being late 
for school. Most of these tiny tots, some 
time or other, try to avoid schoo! and 
soft-hearted mothers find it difficult to 
resist their wiles. But it is essential, in 
molding the future characters of our 
children, to insist, from these early (ays, 
on punctual and regular attendance at 
school. So bakers who have tiny sons 
who, they hope, will follow them in 
their craft, can commence at once to 
make them into reliable future craftsmen. 
—British Baker. 
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NO FIXED FLOUR AND BREAD. PRICES 


HE following paragraph in the Price Control Bill 

appears reasonably to answer the current uncer- 
tainty about the possible establishment of maximum 
selling prices on flour and bread—as of all other 
processed products of agriculture: 

“No maximum price shall be established or 
maintained for any commodity processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part from any 
agricultural commodity below a price which will 
reflect to producers of such agricultural commodity 
a price for such agricultural commodity equal to 
the highest price therefore specified in sub-sec- 
tion (a).” 

It is true that there is a twilight zone in this pro- 
vision of law—i.e., the meaning of the word “reflect.” 
Quite obviously determination of the price reflected 
to the first producer would involve breaking down the 
costs of processing the wheat into flour and feed and, 
thereafter, processing the flour into bread and, quite 
possibly, the feed into meat, dairy products and so 
on. In some sense these computations were made by 
the Food Administration in World War I, but they 
were in broad terms (such, for instance, as limitation 
on milling profits) and they led in many cases to so 
great complexities and involvements as to give suffi- 
cient warning against their being tried again—even 
by inventive new deal minds. Particularly well re- 
membered is the unhappy experiment in the control 
of animal feedingstuffs prices. 

In this matter of the possibility of fixed prices on 
flour and bread, industries engaged in their produc- 
tion are in the particularly fortunate position of the 
clear desirability of encouraging maximum consump- 
tion of bread foods, both because of their relative 
cheapness—at any price—and the fact that they are 
processed from the food material of which the supply 
now is and is certain to continue to be greatest. The 
paradox of limiting wheat production by requiring 
the plowing up of hundreds of thousands of acres of 
promising volunteer wheat in the Southwest, renewing 
the marketing quota and other restrictive measures 
and, at the same time, putting maximum prices on 
flour and bread, goes beyond the bounds of any agri- 
cultural “program” so far undertaken. 

Incidentally, Secretary Wickard, in his Atlanta 
speech last week, said: “Therefore, I am going to 
strive for parity, and once the goal is reached—and 
we have nearly reached it now—I am going to do 
everything in my power to keep parity. But, let us 
be satisfied with parity. When farm prices go much 
above parity, danger is ahead. If we take 
advantage of the situation to profiteer, an angry 
public will rebel. Good will is one of the most precious 
commodities that farmers have to sell. Let us see 
that we produce enough of that too.” 
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BREAD SLICING TO GO? 


APPARENTLY someone, with or without any au- 
thority in the matter, jumped the gun late last 
week in causing newspapers to forecast the probably 
early requirement that commercial bread no longer 
be sliced. If, as stated in the press story, the saving 
of tool steel used in slicing machines is the only worth- 
while reason for an order against slicing, the chance 
of such a regulation appears to be remote. Certainly 
the possible saving of paper is a factor of small im- 
portance, since the single paper wrapper is quite as 
Sufficient for the sliced as for the unsliced loaf. 

As to the economic aspects of discontinuation of 
the standard sliced loaf, estimated to be approximately 
ninety per cent of all pan baked bread, opinion doubt- 
less will continue to differ widely. Our own view, 
held also by many bakers and supported by a certain 
amount of dependable data, is that the slicing of 
bread into slices averaging thinner than those cut by 
the average housewife has contributed materially to 
the reduction in bread consumption. The probabili- 
ties are that it also has reduced waste both in the 
saving from drying out and the thinner heels. 

To the extent that these things may be true, aboli- 
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tion of commercial slicing might conceivably: result in 
larger bread consumption—altogether desirable under 
war conditions and in view of the relative scarcity of 
certain other “energy” foods—with benefit both to 
public nutrition and the bread industries themselves. 
That the wheat grower also would benefit through 
somewhat increased consumption and more rapid dis- 
position of the accumulated surplus is obvious. 

Somewhat curiously, the very first comment we 
heard about the impending disaster to the kitchen con- 
venience of many households came from what now is 
called a “homemaker,” and was as follows: “Well, 
thank fortune, here at last is something pleasant in 
the war news; we’re not going to have to buy ready- 
sliced bread any more.” 

Yet, on the whole, we suspect that this threatened 
abolition of bread slicing to save tool steel is just 
another one of those things that somebody thought 
up. It would be interesting to know the quantitative 
relationship between tool steel used in slicing ma- 
chines and that employed in the production of razor 
blades; also the relative effects upon the morale of 
the head of the house and the homemaker if both 
bread slicing and face shaving have to go out of the 
window. Perhaps some statistic may bob up to show 
that this is merely one more ickes. 
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“PARASITES” 


AR from inspiring was Saturday morning’s Wash- 

ington news story about the special meeting of 
the Senate Agricultural Committee and accompanying 
announcement by the powerful Senate farm bloc that 
it proposed to call Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
to account for the statement in his Atlanta speech, 
a paragraph from which appears elsewhere on this 
page, to the effect that he regarded parity as a suffi- 
cient price for the products of agriculture. 

It is true that Secretary Wickard himself made 
a preliminary fight for authority to use price as an 
incentive to stimulate greater agricultural production 
and that in so doing he ran head on into the Hen- 
derson plan of unbiased control of all prices, and 
ultimately ran head on also into the President’s view 
in the matter with the result that the valiant but nor- 
mally pretty level-headed Secretary toned down, not 
to say backed up. Today he appears not as an ap- 
pointed and anointed exponent of special price privi- 
leges for agriculture but as committed to the policy 
of agricultural commodity prices sharing with all 
other prices, including perhaps labor, in the safeguards 
against war and after-war inflation. 

But the Senate bloc is steadfast in its political 
tradition of bidding for the farm vote, or, at least, 
for the constantly very much over-estimated political 
help of the self-elected farm lobby, which for so many 
years has had pretty much its own way in Wash- 
ington. 

The end of the controversy already is fairly plain. 
As a coincidence, in the same Washington news 
dispatches about the uprising of the Senate farm bloc 
appeared the story of the President’s demand that 
Washington residents not engaged in bureaucratic ac- 
tivities be regarded as “parasites” and required to 
move out of town. This word “parasites” might be 
broadened to include some of the administration lead- 
ers in high places—quite notably the Senate farm bloc. 
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ANOTHER GUEST EDITORIAL 


N the manner of some of the big shot newspaper 
columnists who, when they now and then run out 
of opinions, lend-lease their space to some “guest” 
writer, we recently have welcomed outside wisdom 
to this palladium. Reader response has been so grati- 
fying that we are encouraged this week to introduce 
another guest, this time a gentleman who runs a rural 
grocery store in Missouri, or rather, as his business 
card describes his activities, who carries on as “Notary 
Public, Quality Groceries, Fresh and Cured Meats, 
Sausages. Whiskey, Wine and 5% Beer.” His com- 
munication was not addressed to us but to a miller 
whose flour he sells, and the essential part of it, with 
minor amendments, reads as follows: 


“Your letter just received and indeed glad to 
hear from you, and in reply to same want to state 
that I am still 100% for your flour. Can’t get 
along in the grocery business without a good grade 
of flour like yours, am never out of it or not for 
long. Selling flour is just like selling a pair of 
shoes, shirts, overalls or whatever it may be. You 
get just what you pay for. If you pay a little more 
for flour or overalls, you can figure you get a 
better satisfied customer. After all, you can’t 
build up a reputation with an inferior line of mer- 
chandise. 

“Business is rather quiet. Everybody is busy 
with the tire ration. This ought properly to bring 
a little more business to the rural country towns. 
At least I hope so. The war situation sure has 
everybody on a limb and I am mighty afraid the 
worst is first coming. 

“I am on the job every day personally as the 
boys are all busy, three working in the factory at 
Perryville and some going to school; none have 
gone to the army as yet. 

“Any suggestions you have to offer to get more 
flour business will be highly appreciated. Could 
use a few aprons if you have any as I am selling 
fresh meat. Disposed of all my piece goods last 
summer and dry goods. Catering only to meats, 
groceries, hardware, whiskey, wine, beer and men’s 
shirts and overalls—mdse that continually turns 
over and over. Otherwise can’t make any money 
any more. The liquor is the best. They will buy 
that before things they need; at least some not all 
however. 

“Hoping this finds you well and that I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you some of these days. 
Also give Albert my personal regards should you 
have occasion to write or see him, with best wishes 
for a prosperous and victorious year, I beg to 
remain. .. .” 


We do not, of course, present this letter as arguing 
any particular cause or espousing any special article 
of faith. Perhaps that is why we like it so well. 
Much of our own and probably our readers’ mail 
nowadays is made up of argument or opinion or comes 
from someone wanting us to join up in support of 
something, usually something presented as being in 
the cause of the country, with somebody’s personal or 
political advantage not always too well covered over 
with the summons to duty for flag and country. 
But this nice old boy, whose name, by the way is, not 
surprisingly, “Joe,” gives us a simple and timely 
picture of the millions of people in the land who are 
not setting up as Paul Reveres or running around 
yelling about our war temperatures not being high 
enough; people who are carrying on at their simple 
jobs while greater men of greater authority and, we 
hope, equal wisdom are carrying on with theirs. 

We almost would like to run “Joe” as a weekly 
feature for a while under some such caption as “My 
Week,” telling about how the boys are getting along 
with their work in the factory, later possibly in the 
army, and how things are going with the notary busi- 
ness and the groceries that turn over and over. We 
know that many of our readers, millers and bakers 
and flour dealers, all sorts of people, have very much 
“Joe’s” slant on a number of things. 

















B* tasks are here and even bigger ones 
are ahead. We are all out to beat, not 


merely meet, production schedules. But it 





largely hinges on individual energy, strength 





and efficiency. 





Bakers are alert to the needs of the times. 
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to Beat Production 
Schedules! 





They recognize the part food plays in mak- 
ing and keeping workers — all workers — 
healthy and vigorous. Bread, enriched with 
Anheuser-Busch Enriched Yeast, is supplying 
countless thousands of workers with strength- 


giving vitamins. 
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Western Farmers Visit Ottawa 
Urging Higher Price for Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—Ottawa plays host to 
a large delegation of western farmers 
visiting the capital this week for the pur- 
pose of urging higher prices for western 
wheat. Now that everything else of any 
importance in the way of domestic prod- 
ucts is under a ceiling price which is sup- 
posed to represent parity value in rela- 
tion to the general structure those who 
grow wheat in the West want similar 
treatment. 

Western opinion seems mostly to favor 
a price of $1 bu for No. 1 northern at 
Fort William for wheat of the 1942 crop. 
The present price for that grade of the 
1941 crop is 70c bu. Many are of the 
opinion that Fort William should be 
enough over the dollar to give farmers 
$1 at their marketing points on the 
prairies. This would mean about $1.22, 


=i 


Fort William. Official opinion in Ottawa 
and Winnipeg seems to favor 90c bu. 
At the same time there is a fear that an 
advance in wheat will upset the general 
balance as established under the ceiling 
law and thus undo the good expected 
from that measure. 

One feature of the proposed conference 
between western farmers and the cabinet 
at Ottawa which is causing a good deal 
of puzzled conjecture is the fact that the 
government itself should be entering into 
such a conference when it has a wheat 
board at Winnipeg whose knowledge of 
the problem is vastly greater. The cost 
of bringing 400 farmers some 1,500 miles 
to discuss a simple matter of farm eco- 
nomics with a body which cannot have 
the knowledge necessary to a sound solu- 
tion appears like so much waste. 





INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 
URGED FOR AGRICULTURE 


Orrawa, On'r.—Planning agriculture on 
a huge international scale, including the 
Dominion, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, was the feature of mes- 
sages to the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture held here 
last week. 

R. M. Evans, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, said the 
United States hoped for an international 
agreement among the great wheat export- 
ing and importing countries to put wheat 
export programs on a “more generally 
satisfactory basis.” 

Captain Cleveland Fyfe, national secre- 
tary of the National Farmers Union of 
Great Britain, in a radio message, said a 
post-war policy was being organized by 
the union, with the long-term markets 
for agricultural products kept in mind. 

J. G. Gardiner, federal Minister of 
Agriculture, indicated the government 
would support an increase in the initial 
price paid by the government for wheat 
in 1942-43. 

“Britain has been charged with all the 
wheat she has taken,” he said. “This 
means that in so far as wheat is con- 
cerned any money which has gone to 
farmers from the treasury and for which 
there is no security taken has gone on 
an acreage basis.” 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
Boston, Mass.—P. A. Eaton, who re- 
signed recently from the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Inc., is entering the flour broker- 
age business. Mr. Eaton will maintain 
his office here, and will serve all of New 
England in addition to the Boston terri- 
tory. Mr. Eaton was with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., for approximately 25 
years, the greater part of which he was 
manager of its Boston office. He is 
widely known throughout the New Eng- 

land area. 


PROCEDURE FOR RETAIL 
GRAIN PRICES ANNOUNCED 


Vancouver, B. C.—According to in- 
structions received by the regional of- 
fice of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board here, the following procedure is 
established for retail selling prices of 
grain: 

1.—Hereafter the selling prices of 
grains to consumers will be in direct 
relationship to the cost of such grains. 
The maximum selling price which may 
at any time be charged will be when the 
cost of such grain has reached the ceiling 
price at the point designated and as 
established under the authority of the 
board. 

2—No increase in selling prices to con- 
sumers is permitted other than that repre- 
sented solely by the increase in the de- 
livered cost of the grain itself. All 
charges and makeups ordinarily made by 
any seller must remain at no higher 
figures than prevailed for the same class 
of services performed during the basic 
period. 

3.—Responsibility for the strict ob- 
servance of this procedure rests with the 
dealer. He must maintain all records 
of purchases and sales in such form that 
at any time they may be readily checked 
by any representative of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board who may be 
called upon to make such investigation. 
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MANITOBA CORN GOES TO 
B. C. IN GOOD VOLUME 
Vancouver, B. C.—Manitoba corn in 
carlot quantities has been arriving on 
this coast in good volume during the past 
two months. While a definite figure on 
the amount of this corn that has been 
brought to British Columbia is unavail- 
able it is understood that more than 30 
carloads have already reached here. 
Importation of this Manitoba corn for 
the first time is made possible through 
the federal assistance act which allows 
coast feeders a rebate of $6 ton on all 





such corn brought here for feeding pur- 
poses. Recently the demand for the corn, 
which is replacing that previously 
brought in from South America and 
South Africa but which is now shut out 
by the war and high freights, has pushed 
the price up about $4 ton, from $41.50 
to $45.50. 

The moisture content of the Manitoba 
corn is much higher than that previously 
brought in from outside. This is ex- 
plained largely by the unfavorable har- 
vest weather in Manitoba last fall. This 
weather is characterized as the worst 
ever experienced there. 
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CANADIAN TRADE MOURNS 
DEATH OF ANDREW LAW 


Toronto, Ont.—The milling industry 
of Canada learned with the deepest re- 
gret that Andrew Law, for many years 
one of the largest importers of Canadian 
flour in the United Kingdom, had died 
at his home in Scotland on Jan. 27. 

His business connection in Canada was 
with the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. Over the course of 
the years during which they did business 
with each other, this arrangement re- 
sulted in an immense volume of trade 
in Canadian spring wheat flour. 

Mr. Law was in his eighty-ninth year. 
He knew Canada well and was also wide- 
ly acquainted in the United States 
through his connection with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITS VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C.—K. C. Allen, of Cal- 

gary, general manager of the Alberta Pa- 

cific Grain Co., was a coast visitor dur- 
ing the week on business conferring with 
the Vancouver officials of his company. 





EXPORTERS STILL LACK 
PERMISSION TO DISPOSE 
OF WAR-BOUND FLOUR 


Vanoovuver, B. C.—Western Canadian 
flour exporters had lots of flour to sell 
during the week, and lots of customers 
to take it, but in most cases they were 
still faced with a lack of permission to 
dispose of their supplies. 

This refers chiefly to considerable 
quantities of export grades scattered 
around American ports in the Pacific, 
flour which was originally destined for 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila but 
which was turned back to safe ports 
when war broke out. 

Some of the mills were advised that 
their shipments were being returned here 
but it later turned out that the flour was 
left on the docks of various ports and 
all efforts to dispose of it there before 
it deteriorated failed because the Ca- 
nadian quota on the United States had 
been used up. Also, the custodian of 
enemy property has a big voice in the 
disposal of this flour. 

Outside of this business, western ex- 
porters had little prospect of any im- 
mediate sales. The shipping situation 
in the Pacific is still such that even if 
orders were secured, it is doubtful if the 
tonnage could be secured to clear it and 
then the freight rates might be too high 
to permit the transaction. 

No decision -has been reached in con- 
nection with the considerable parcel of 
American flour which was discharged 
here early in January by a freighter 
turned back from the war zone. Efforts 
are still being made with the Canada 
Wheat Board to permit this flour to be 
sold here rather than go to the expense 
of shipping it back to Puget Sound or 
Columbia River. 





FLOUR CEILING REPORTED TOO LOW 
IN COMPARISON WITH WHEAT 


——<—- 
Inaction of Canadian Authorities Causes Shutdown of Many Mills 
—Country Dealers Report Winter Wheat Scarce, With 
Farmers Holding Back Deliveries 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from country 
dealers throughout Ontario indicate that 
winter wheat is scarce, so far as stocks 
in the hands of the trade are concerned. 
Farmers are holding back deliveries and 
do not seem interested in the premium 
now available where local wheat is traded 
for western springs. As much as 25c bu 
could be gained by this procedure. 


————————— 
ICELAND BUYS FLOUR 
IN CANADA 


Toronto, ONT.—Iceland placed or- 
ders for spring wheat flour in Can- 
ada during the past week. No new 
business of consequence from any 
other direction was reported but the 
West Indies and Newfoundland were 
taking the usual small quantities. 





Dealers are offering $1.08@1.10 bu for 
milling qualities and as high as $1.13 has 
been quoted. The ceiling is $1.12 bu at 
Chatham, which is one of the principal 
marketing points in southwestern Or- 
tario. A number of mills say they can 
get wheat at prices which would yield 
them profits if sold as wheat but would 
show losses if milled. 

The flour ceiling is reported too lov 
in comparison with wheat. The ceiling 
authorities show no disposition to make 
the necessary adjustments. Their present 
inaction means that flour mills which 
might be in profitable operation are shut 
down. All mill owners agree that infla- 
tion of food prices must be prevented 
but there is a wide gap between what 1 
necessary to carry out that purpose and 
total suspension of industries such 
country flour milling. 
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Australian Vitamin Controversy 
Leads to New Evaluation of the 
Nutritive Worth of White Bread 


Lonvon, Ene.—It is claimed by many 
leading scientists and millers in Aus- 
tralia that the normal white flour made 
from native wheat is sufficiently rich in 
natural vitamin B, to require no fortifi- 
cation by synthetic aneurin (thiamin), 
as has been found necessary in Great 
Britain and the United States. 
has been much controversy over the ques- 
tion and it has been very thoroughly in- 
vestigated by bio-chemists of the Austra- 


There 


lian Institute of Anatomy, sponsored by 
the National Health and Medical Re- 
search Council of Australia. There also 
has been considerable controversy over 
the nutritional values of white bread ver- 
sus wholemeal bread, as in Great Britain. 

One of the leading chemists employed 
in investigating the nutritional content 
of white and wholemeal flours and of the 
general diet of the people of Australia, 
is Dr. F. W. Clements, who is reported 
to have done some outstanding work in 
this connection. Millers and bakers have 
been recommended not to alter their 
present formulas until Dr. Clements has 
completed his research, as the following 
resolution, passed at the tenth session 
of the council held at Canberra in May, 
1941, shows: 

“The council has noted the growing 
agitation for alterations to Australian 
flour for bread making along the lines 
adopted by the British government. The 
council wishes to draw attention to the 
investigations it initiated last November 
(1940) into the problem of the vitamin 
B, content of the Australian diet. At the 
time it was realized that at least 12 
months would be required for this work, 
and, in view of the nature of the investi- 
gations, results cannot be expected be- 
fore the next meeting of the council. 

“In the meantime the council wishes to 
draw attention to the fact that there 
have been only minor changes in the Aus- 
tralian diet during the last 20 years and 
that whatever conditions exist today have 
existed for at least that period of time. 
: “From information before the council 
it would seem that Australian white 
flour contains appreciable quantities of 
vitamin B, and that the amount present 
in white bread is such that it provides 
about one third of the daily intake. It 
would appear that a high consumption 
of other carbohydrates, such as sugar, 
confectionery and biscuits, which contain 
but small quantities of vitamin B, when 
compared with white bread, are more 
likely to influence the vitamin B, content 
of the diet adversely than the white bread 
eaten. 

“The council considers that flour mill- 
ers, bakers and all other interested par- 
ties should not make any alterations to 
‘xisting formulas of flour milling or 
bread making until the final findings of 


the council’s nutrition committee are 
available.” 

A month or two later an advertisement 
appeared in the “New South Wales 
Health Week Booklet,” headed: “Austra- 
lian Bread (white or wholemeal) is vita- 
min rich,” with the following statement 
and advice to the public: 

“Research by the commonwealth nutri- 
tion experts has established the surpris- 
ing vitamin richness of Australian bread 
—both white and wholemeal. For exam- 
ple: normal Australian white bread is 
almost as vitamin rich as the much 
talked-of ‘enriched’ or ‘fortified’ breads 
introduced overseas; often it is higher. 
In the average Australian diet bread 
supplies one fifth of the food calories, 
one third of the vitamin B, (with whole- 
meal eaters one half), a significant pro- 
portion of calcium, and 18% of iron 
(wholemeal 40%). Wheatmeal biscuits 
contain less than half the vitamin B, 
contained in ordinary white bread and 
not 30% of that contained in wholemeal 
bread. Rich and poor alike spend too 
much money on sweets and devitaminized 
‘luxury’ foods. Both classes would be 
better off nutritionally if they ate more 
bread. Ready-cooked for instant use, 
with no bones, skins or waste, good bak- 
ers’ bread, white or wholemeal, is your 
cheapest, most useful every day food. 
Welcome the baker when he calls!” 

The Australasian Baker, of Sydney, in 
reporting this incident, says it caused a 
flutter in the dovecots of the professional 
dietitians who, for so many years, have 
assailed white bread mercilessly. When 
the advertisement was put before them 
they objected, but the bread publicity 
subcommittee insisted that as it was 
nothing more than the strict truth, ac- 
cording to the latest scientific findings 
by Dr. F. W. Clements and his staff, it 
should be accepted as it stood—and it 
was! The Australasian Baker proceeds 
to point out that the importance of the 
advertisement was not the business it 
might be expected to bring, which prob- 
ably would be quite negligible, but the 
fact that it was a sign and token of the 
abandonment of the traditional anti- 
white bread prejudice in the most influen- 
tial dietary circles. Never before had 
anything in the favor of white bread 
appeared in the booklet in question or 
in any matter published under the same 
auspices. 

It undoubtedly is a decided victory 
for white bread in the nutritional war 
and, moreover, white bread unfortified by 
synthetic vitamins, but then that is due 
to the unusual vitamin B, potency of 
Australian wheat. It is understood that 
Dr. Clements presented a complete re- 
port of his year’s work to the Common- 
wealth Advisory Council on Nutrition, 
at Canberra, in October or November, 


1941. The report and the important 
resolution connected therewith that were 
anticipated, are awaited with much in- 
terest. 
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SYMPATHY FOR A. H. BAILEY 

Lonvon, Enc.—The many United King- 
dom friends of A. H. Bailey, manager of 
the Canadian office of THe NorrHwest- 
ERN MILLER, were much grieved to hear 
of. the death of his son, Sergeant-Pilot 
Gordon Bailey, of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, in Libya, and deep sympathy 
with the bereaved parents was expressed. 

Just before he sailed for the Middle 
East, while completing his training in 
the south of England, Gordon Bailey 
was billeted with Mrs. Arthur Tucker, 
widow of the well-known and much re- 
spected representative of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., in the Southampton 
district. She was very charmed with 
him and his friend, also a Canadian, 
saying they were the nicest boys she 
had so far had billeted with her. 

Gordon also visited C. F. G. Raikes, 
in London, shortly before he sailed. Mr. 
Raikes was much impressed by the young 
airman’s sprightliness and keenness for 
his hazardous task. He left this country 
for the Middle East some time in Octo- 
ber but his active service was very short, 
for his death occurred at a casualty clear- 
ing station in Libya on Dec. 13. Details 
of the cause are not yet available. 
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BREAD RATIONING IN EIRE 
DUE TO WHEAT SHORTAGE 


Lonvpon, Eno.—Bread rationing is 
shortly to be introduced in Eire owing 
to an insufficient supply of wheat. A 
serious situation has developed owing to 
deliveries of home-grown wheat falling 
much below expectations. 

Mr. Lemass, the minister of supplies, 
in reviewing the economic position a few 
days ago, said that although the acreage 
under wheat in Eire last year was the 
greatest on record, there was a deficit of 
100,000 tons in the deliveries. He thought 
this was due to some of the farmers hold- 
ing on to their free wheat and appealed 
to them to release as much as they could 
possibly spare. He said, for a normal 
supply of bread the country needed 370,- 
000 tons of dried wheat annually. At 
present there was a gap of 140,000 tons 
to be filled, for so far the home produced 
supplies totaled only 190,000 tons in- 
stead of the estimated 290,000 and the 
imports had amounted to 40,000 tons. 
He estimated it would be possible to im- 
port a further 60,000 tons before the 
end of the year and also that a propor- 
tion of the 100,000 tons of home-grown 
wheat might be forthcoming before the 
end of the crop year. He was counting 





on barley to fill the shortage gap, pro- 
vided sufficient supplies were available, 
but there was a serious shortage of oats. 
This situation meant that bread and flour 
rationing would have to be introduced. 
Mr. Norton, the leader of the Labor 
Party in the Dial, took a very serious 


view of the position and declared that 
bread rationing would mean starvation 
for many people, saying: “Only a miracle 
will save thousands of families from des- 
titution during the next 12 months.” 

Commenting on the wheat situation in 
Eire, Corn Trade News points out that 
10 years ago hardly any wheat was pro- 
duced in Eire. During the three years 
ended 1930 Eire’s annual outturn of 
wheat was only 1,200,000 bus, and prac- 
tically the entire consumptive require- 
ments, averaging 20,000,000 bus per an- 
num, had to be obtained from abroad. 
However, owing to the encouragement 
given home production by the de Valera 
administration, the wheat crop in 1938 
was increased to. 7,360,000 bus, thus re- 
ducing the import requirements to 12,- 
000,000 bus. In 1939 the home crop was 
returned at 10,560,000 bus, and as soon 
as war broke out still greater efforts 
were made to expand the home produc- 
tion which in 1941 was estimated at 10,- 
640,000 bus. In the meantime, however, 
it became apparent that the level of 
imports could not be maintained, owing 
to the shipping shortage, and millers, 
therefore, were ordered to raise the rate 
of extraction from 70 to 100%. This 
saved 6,000,000 bus but left a deficit of 
around 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus. 

Although it is believed that bread ra- 
tioning will help to equalize the supplies, 
Eire is none the less faced with a short- 
age for the first time since 1847. As 
more bread is consumed per head of the 
population in Eire than anywhere else in 
Europe, except Bulgaria, the outlook is 
very depressing, and Mr. Norton’s proph- 
ecy may not be far wrong. 
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RETURN OF H. V. BIDDULPH 

Lonvon, Enc.—H. V. Biddulph, Euro- 
pean commissioner for the Canadian 
Wheat Board, has returned to London 
from Washington, where he has been tak- 
ing part in the International Wheat Con- 
ference. 

The conference is still in session, but 
after an absence of many weeks Mr. 
Biddulph found it necessary to return to 
his important duties in London. How- 
ever, the Canadian Wheat Board will 
continue to be represented at the confer- 
ence by its chief commissioner, G. McIver. 

Mr. Biddulph said, speaking about his 
trip, that the deliberations of the confer- 
ence were connected entirely with post- 
war feeding and crop raising, regarding 
which no details could be given at the 
present juncture. He was present in 
Washington on the fateful Dec. 7 when 
Japan ,.made her treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor, which brought the United 
States into the war. He said it was an 
unforgettable day and the reactions of 
the people very interesting to him as an 
Englishman, but he was particularly im- 
pressed by the grim resolution shown by 
all he met. 

During his trip Mr. Biddulph visited 
many of his old friends in Canada and 
was able to spend a very enjoyable vaca- 
tion at Victoria, B. C. 
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TEXAS BAKERS HEAR ABOUT WAR MEASURES 


OPM Restrictions Interpreted by Authorities — More Regulations Seen 


Dauvas, Texas.—More than 200 bakers 
and allied men met at the Jefferson 
Hotel, in Dallas, Texas, Jan. 18, to hear 
various authorities close to the govern- 
ment’s wartime program tell about ways 
of co-operating in the national emer- 
gency. This special meeting was called 
by Otto Richter, president of the Texas 
Bakers Association, to pass along such 
information as available relative to pres- 
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ent restrictions and to other regulations 
that may be imposed. 

Leslie L. Jacobs, member of the ad- 
visory committee, Paper Industry, OPM, 
discussed the bread wrapper and paper 
situation, pointing out that a ceiling on 
the price of paper has already been 
established and that no drastic price 
increases would be made. He said that 
any manufacturer must first convince 


’ 
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Washington that his costs have increased 
because of higher labor costs, raw ma- 
terials, etc., before the price increase 
would be granted. 

This. paper authority urged bakers to 
proceed slowly and not set up any gen- 
eral rule on paper or bread wrappers. 
He pointed out that different types of 
loaves are marketed in different localities 
and that any general rule on paper 





when you’ve tried everything—to give your bread those distinctive 


satisfying qualities that consumers keep asking for—then 


you'll really appreciate the many values of WYTASE 


Hundreds of bakers have found by many years of experience that 


WYTASE is the one sure way to give breads their top qualities 


of brighter color and a distinctive flavor-freshness that insures 





TRADE MARK 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the 
J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough 


greater consumer satisfaction. Profit by their long and 


satisfactory experience. Give WYTASE a thorough 


trial in your bakery. Write now for full information 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


jJ.R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th & South May Streets, Chicago 
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might work a hardship on many bakers 
as some produce long, soft loaves, where- 
as others bake short, compact loaves 
that may not require inner wrapping. 

Mr. Jacobs said that it would be poor 
economy at this time to eliminate inner 
wraps as more cripples in bread might 
result. There is no shortage of bread 
wrappers, he said, and as yet the gov- 
ernment has not needed the paper for 
war production. It was pointed out that 
deliveries may be cut to once daily in 
most markets and in some instances to 
once every second day; hence, the neces- 
sity for better packaging to keep bread 
fresh. Mr. Jacobs advanced.the thought 
that there may come a day when bread 
will be triple wrapped as the extra 
wrapper is small in cost as compared 
to the cost of the bread ingredienis and 
distribution. 

Larry L. Sisk, information officer of 
the Dallas field office of the Office of 
Emergency Management, talked to Texas 
bakers on the subject of conservation 
of critical materials. Mr. Sisk sai that 
the country has been accumulating stock 
piles for several years, but that these 
stock piles of rubber, metals and war 
essentials are ample only for two years 
of war production. 

Mr. Sisk said that bakers will not be 
able to obtain new machines and «quip- 
ment unless they can prove that their 
old equipment is beyond repair: how- 
ever, he pointed out that bakeries have 
a high priority rating for repairs and 
maintenance items. 

Sugar rationing was discussed by W. 
W. Overton, a Texas sugar broker. Mr. 
Overton said that 1942 quotas are based 
on 1940 consumption and purchases. He 
said that each wholesaler must record 
every sugar sale made, the name of the 
customer, the quantity sold and the price 
and date of sale. In this way, it was 
said, the government will be able to en- 
force rationing and no wholesaler is going 
to favor one customer over his other 
customers. 

Sugar consumption in 1940 was 6,800,- 
000 tons according to Mr. Overton and 
our 1942 quotas are based on this level; 
however, he warned, 60% of the 1942 
quota of sugar is yet across the water 
and must come through war zones to 
reach the United States. 

J. W. Carence, president of the Camp- 
bell-Taggart Bakeries, of Dallas, and @ 
member of the Baking Industry's Ad- 
visory Committee, OPM, said that !akers 
would not bake less products because of 
the sugar or any other shortage, but that 
bakers would simply use less sugar. He 
explained that the governmental authori- 
ties seem to be anxious for the baking in- 
dustry and all other industries to regu- 
late themselves and to carry out such 
measures and that advisory committees 
have been established to make rcecom- 
mendations. 

Tire rationing was discussed by (Gran- 
ville Moore, liaison officer, Dallas (ounty 
Tire Rationing Board. Mr. Movre e& 
plained that wholesale bakers and other 
processors and distributors of es-cntial 
foods may obtain tires for delivering t? 
retail outlets, but that no tires \ ill be 
sold to be used for delivery to the ulti- 
mate consumer. He urged bakers to be- 
gin immediately to reduce the speed of 
bakery trucks and to give more atten 
tion to careful driving, proper wheel 
alignment and other practices that will 
increase the life and mileage of present 
tires. 
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to baked goods that taste flat, “store- 
made’’. But home for supper every night 
go products made with home-type for- 
mulas...and GENERAL MILLS FLOURS! 


General Mills flours, plus other high 


quality materials and modern equip- 


ment, combined with your professional 
baking skill is the formula for baked 
foods that will always be welcome in 


your customer’s homes. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








GREAT GRANDDAD’S GRIST.— 
Some months ago we prepared for pub- 
lication in Tue Norruwesrern MILLER 
an article called “The Grist Great Grand- 
dad Ground,” in which we got off our 
chest some of the ill humor we had con- 
ceived because of hearing repeated asser- 
tions, by those who should have known 
better or who really did know better, 
that the bread of our forefathers of 
a century ago or thereabout, before 
“modern milling practices” began to “rob 
the flour” of important things, was a 
whole wheat bread. We set down not 
only a contrary opinion, but gave book 
and verse for some very provocative 
contrary evidence. 

To hand now comes more of the same; 
to-wit, an article in Milling, a flour trade 
journal published in Liverpool, England, 
citing records going back two or three 
centuries. These records clearly indi- 
cate that those who now assume the 
bread of that era was universally a 
whole wheat product are grievously in 
error. 

The evidence cited is too wordy and 
cumbersome to quote in these columns, 
but we are putting it aside in our edi- 
torial squirrel’s nest for the benefit of 
those who would consult it and to con- 
fute those who would be so bold as to 
challenge it. 

Wheaten bread, we continue to assert 

now with certainly no less confidence 
than before—has always been as white 
as man could make it or as his economy 
would permit him to eat. White bread 
has been on the table of mankind ever 
since there was any bread at all in the 
modern sense. True, branny bread there 
has always been, too, but it has never 
been preferred. 


While we were buttering rolls 
allegedly made from Pillsbury flour the 
other day during the luncheon at which 
Philip W. Pillsbury was giving a Minne- 
sota farmer his cup for growing the year’s 
best Minnesota wheat, we found our- 
selves elbow to elbow with a couple of 
Chinophiles. Such folks are numerous, 
of course, but what surprised us was to 
see who these two were. One was Dr. 
H. K. Hayes, head of the department of 
agronomy of the University of Minne- 
sota, who not so long ago spent nearly a 
year on some agricultural mission to 
China (more recently he has been in 
South America doing something similar 
for the Nelson Rockefeller committee). 
The other was John S. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., who, it turned out in consequence of 
our bringing up the subject of Mrs. Pills- 
bury’s prominent connection with China 
Relief, spent several months in the Orient 
when he was a young fellow not long out 
of college. That was a long time ago, 





during the Russo-Japanese war... . 
Mr. Pillsbury’s urge was to be a 
war correspondent, like his friend 
Stanley Washburn, but things didn’t 
work out that way. Nevertheless, he 
had a whopping fine experience trav- 
eling over large sections of China by 
canal boat, Peking cart, donkey-back, 
and, so far as we clearly remember, 
on camel-back. Net result, he is a 

China enthusiast of the first water. 

As such we saluted him, and 
likewise Dr. Hayes, for we, too, “when 
young, did much frequent” the far spaces 
of ancient Cathay. That was just fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and China, the young 
republic, was still old China. What were 
we doing in that gallery? Oh, just idling 
away three and a half years in a circum- 
navigation of the globe, living off the land 
(not always the fat) through the devious 
practices of free-lance journalism. Wish 
we could do it again—dashed if we don’t. 


Another long hitch in the already 
tight paper belt of the British press is 
apparent in January issues of some of the 
trade journals. British Baker appears in 
virtually pocket size, looking like a min- 
iature of its former self. Its page is 
just half what it measured last year, and 
long ago it had shrunk materially in num- 
ber of pages and liberality of margin. In 
order to cut the new notch in the belt all 
printed matter ‘is reduced in dimension 
and smaller type faces are used. The 
effect is to preserve all the paper’s tra- 
ditional characteristics. ... Reduced in 
page size, too, is the Miller, of London, 
but not so drastically. Other publications 
show new constrictions as to number of 
pages and weight of paper. . . Govern- 
ments are germane in some interesting 
respects. We have heard much criticism 
of Uncle Sam for his extravagance in the 
use of paper even while paper scarcities 
are being preached to the public and pri- 
orities prepared. British Baker takes the 
British government similarly to task. 
While the Ministry of Supply calls loud- 
ly for saving and salvage, other govern- 
ment departments are profligate in their 
paper usage. 

YIPPEE! ! Another one has said it, 
right on the air! Sure and we are still 
talking about enriched WHITE flour and 
bread. This time it is Dr. Robert W. 
Wilkins of Boston University and the 
Evans Memorial Hospital for Clinical 
Research. He was the science star on 
“Listen America’s” Jan, 11 broadcast in 
the interest of better national nutrition. 
His theme was beri-beri and its cure and 
prevention with foods rich in vitamin B,, 
“for example, whole grain cereals, whole 
wheat bread and enriched white bread 
and enriched white flour.” Only improve- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ment we could suggest would be a slight 
change in the order in which these things 
are mentioned. We might also venture 
to suggest that the makers of the Golden 
Rule might take the hint, without doing 
anyone any harm, and slip the little word 
“white” in there. 





Contributors’ Corner 











Comes now the first of our ladies, 
though not necessarily our first lady. 
(We would not venture to say which of 
the several women correspondents and 
contributors of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER had any sort of priority over the 
others.) But there is a very clear rea- 
son for mentioning Miss Ruby Green 
first in this column. It is that she has 
just ceased to serve this journal in mat- 
ters affecting members of the South- 
eastern Millers Association and their col- 
lective and individual activities, because 
that association has moved its official 
headquarters from Louisville, Ky., to 
Evansville, Ind., as related in a recent 
issue of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, and 
she is no longer in a position to do so. 

For nearly two decades Miss Green 
was associated with the Southeastern 
Millers Association. With a background 
of training at Fall’s Business College in 
Nashville, where she completed a secre- 
tarial course, she became a member of the 
association staff in 1923 and two years 
later, upon the resignation of Miss Alice 
Whitson, she was appointed treasurer, in 
which capacity she remained until Jan. 31 
of this year. During this period (11 years 
in Nashville, and eight after removal of 
the office to Louisville) she served under 





Miss Ruby Green 


the leadership of five associational secre- 
taries. These were the late J. B. Mc. 
Lemore (two years), the late T. M. Chiv. 
ington (three years), the late J. W. Sam- 
ple (three years), W. H. Strowd (three 
years), and Gustave Breaux (eight years), 
Mr. Breaux, as chronicled in the news, 
long was associated with Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., of Louisville, and later was in 
the milling business at Nashville. He 
now turns over the secretaryship to Ralph 
H. Missman, formerly of the Sunnyside 
Milling Co. in Evansville. For five years 
Mr. Missman has been president of the 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, of which 
Dr, Strowd is secretary, and since the 
memberships of the two associations are 
to a large extent identical it seems likely 
that their work will be consolidated. 

John Trotwood Moore, the late promi- 
nent author of Tennessee, described Maury 
County as “the dimple of the universe.” 
Near Columbia, Tenn., in that county, 
Miss Green was born and reared on a 
farm. Possibly the scenic beauties of this 
place of her nativity have had some- 
thing to do with her recreational hobby, 
which is painting in oils and charcoal 
sketches. She has attended University 
of Louisville night classes in art during 
the past three years. She is fond of out- 
door life, in consequence of which she 
is a member of the Louisville Municipal 
Hiking Club. 

In enumerating her services under the 
various secretaries of the Southeastern 
association Miss Green says she is re- 
minded of a remark made by a Negro 
home demonstration worker when she 
dropped into the Nashville office one day 
after two or three secretaries had come 
and gone. Said the demonstration work- 
er: “Miss Green, you make me think 
of the babbling brook, ‘men may come 
and men may go,’ but you go on for- 
ever.” Just the same, adds Miss Green: 

“I don’t go on forever. For with the 
removal of the office to Evansville my 
connection with the association has been 
severed. All good things must sometime 
come to an end. Whatever my future 
endeavor may be, I shall always have 4 
kindly feeling for the flour milling 
industry, and especially a tender spot 
in my heart for the soft wheat millers 
who, in my small way, I tried to serve.” 

Before seeking another position, Miss 
Green plans to spend a few weeks of 
genuine holiday at that farm home near 
Columbia, down in the “dimple of the 
universe.” For those who may want 4 
more particular indication as to where to 
find her, the address is “care of Ronald 
H. Jackson, Route 3, Columbia, Ten. 
And maybe it will do no harm to mention, 
before we leave the subject of Miss 
Green’s future, concerning which we ©0®- 
fess the liveliest of interest and good 
will, that her civil service stenographic 
rating is 92.1, in which circumstance 
there are some distinct possibilities. 
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TERMS OF FEED WHEAT SALES PLAN 
ANNOUNCED BY CCC 


Whole, Cracked or Ground Wheat May Be Purchased Under 
Program—Producers Should Apply to County Agricultural 
Committees—Regional Directors to Quote Prices 


Terms and conditions of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. feed wheat sales pro- 
gram were announced through regional 
offices on Jan. 29. Designed to aid the 
production of livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts, the program calls for the CCC 
to sell, until further notice, “certain, 
sound, merchantable” wheat in not less 
than carload lots for feeding purposes. 

Whole, cracked or ground wheat may 
be purchased under the program. 
Cracked or ground wheat will be offered 
only in cases where satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made by the corporation 
for its delivery, however. Upon receipt 
of an order for such wheat, the corpora- 
tion, if possible, will make arrangements 
with a processor who can handle the 
cracking or grinding. The processor will 
be allowed $1.82 ton for this service. 
Sales of whole wheat will be made at 
a price 4c bu less than price for cracked 
or ground wheat. 

An additional charge equal to the 
actual cost will be made for sacking, if 
purchasers furnish bags and request that 
the wheat be sacked. 

In reply to specific inquiries, any re- 
gional director will quote prices on wheat 
offered for sale under the program. To 
complete the sale, the offer must be ac- 
cepted in writing or by telegram by the 
purchaser within the time specified in 
such offer. 

Livestock and poultry producers should 
apply to their county agricultural con- 
servation committees for complete in- 
formation regarding feed wheat pur- 
chases and may place their orders through 
their local dealer or direct to any re- 
gional director serving the area. Grain 
merchants, feed processors and dealers 
may purchase wheat upon application to 
the nearest regional director. 

All purchase orders submitted to a 
regional director of the corporation must 
be approved by telegram or in writing 
by the local county agricultural conserva- 
tion committees except as waived by the 
regional director. In the case of pur- 
chases by local dealers or producers from 
brokers, warehousemen, commission men, 
ete., the purchase order must be ap- 
proved by telegram or in writing by the 
local county committee. 

The identical wheat purchased under 
the program must be sold or used as 
feed for livestock or poultry. The sale of 
or feeding of other wheat to livestock or 
poultry will not constitute compliance 
with this requirement, according to the 
CCC announcement. 

Where wheat is sold to mills, or 
processors, the purchaser must submit a 
certificate that the wheat purchased was 
processed into feed for livestock or poul- 
try. Where wheat is sold to warehouse- 
men, commission men, processors, dealers 
or others for resale as wheat (not feed), 
the purchaser must submit a certificate 
that such wheat was resold for livestock 
or poultry feed or to processors for proc- 
essing into such feed. 

Such certificates in the case of sales to 
persons other than processors of mixed 
feed must be approved by the county 
Committees for the counties in which the 


wheat was fed. No certification is re- 
quired in the case of sales of wheat 
direct to producers. 

Each purchase order must be accom- 
panied by a bond which shall be at least 
equivalent to 50c bu for each bushel pur- 
chased. If a purchaser fails to comply 
with the requirements of the contract he 
shall pay to the CCC, as liquidated dam- 
ages, 50c bu on the wheat involved. Un- 
der a previously announced order, this 
bond and penalty was set at 35c bu. 

Complete terms and conditions of the 
program as announced by the corporation 
follow: 


1. Commodity Credit Corp. will, until fur- 
ther notice, in accordance with specific of- 
fers made by it, sell, in not less than car- 
load lots, certain sound, merchantable (not 
heating, musty, sick or weevily) wheat sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions hereinafter 
set forth. Offers and sales of wheat made 
pursuant to these terms and _ conditions 
shall be known as the “Feed Wheat Sales 
Program” (referred to hereinafter as the 
“program’’). Sales will be handled by the 
regional directors of Commodity Credit 
Corp. located at Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Portland (hereinafter referred 
to as “regional directors’’). 

2. Purpose of Sales; Sales will be made 
for the purpose of aiding the production of 
livestock and poultry products and helping 
to relieve the tight grain storage situation. 

3. Time: Contracts for the sale of wheat 
under this program must be made subse- 
quent to Jan. 19, 1942. The identical wheat 
purchased under this program must be sold 
or used as feed for livestock or poultry. 
The sale of or feeding of other wheat to 
livestock or poultry will not constitute com- 
pliance with this requirement. 

4. Offers: In reply to specific inquiries, 
any regional director will quote prices on 
wheat for sale under this program. Such 
quotations will be limited to wheat which 
the corporation deems it advisable to sell 
under the program. Prices quoted may be 
on an “in store” or “‘delivered”’ basis. Wheat 
sold on an f.o.b. basis at destination will 
be shipped on an order notify bill of lading. 
An additional charge equal to the actual 
cost will be made for sacking, if purchasers 
furnish bags and request that the cracked, 
ground or whole wheat be sacked. Each 
sale must be based upon a written or tele- 
graphic offer to sell, issued on behalf of the 
corporation by a regional director. To 
complete the sale, the offer so made by the 
regional director must be accepted in writ- 
ing or by telegram by the purchaser within 
the time specified in such offer. Regional 
directors will accept only purchase orders 
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containing an unqualified acceptance of @ 
specified offer to sell. 

All purchase orders submitted to a re- 
gional director of the corporation must be 
approved by telegram or in writing by the 
local county agricultural conservation com- 
mittees except as waived by the regional 
director. In the case of purchase by local 
dealers or producers from brokers, ware- 
housemen, commission men, etc., the pur- 
chase order must be approved by telegram 
or in writing by the local county committee. 

5. Purchase Order: In reply to an offer 
by the cerporation, a person desiring to 
purchase wheat shall submit a purchase or- 
der in substantially the following form: 


“Accept your offer of...... (date)...... for 
veseeeeesans bushels of good quality...... 
(whole, ground, cracked, bagged)......... 
feed wheat at ...... cents per bushel in 
accordance with all terms and conditions 
thereof. Forward sight draft to........... 


(Signature) 


6. Storage Charges: The corporation will 
assume and pay all warehouse and freight 
charges on all wheat sold f.o.b. destination. 
The corporation will not pay the “out 
charge’ on any wheat sold in store. The 
corporation shall not be liable for any un- 
loading charges at point of destination. 

7. Evidence That the Wheat Was Sold as 
Feed for or Was Fed to Livestock or Poul- 
try: (a) Where whole, cracked or ground 
wheat is sold to mills, or processors, the 
purchaser must submit a certificate that 
the wheat purchased was processed into 
feed for livestock or poultry. (b) Where 
whole, cracked or ground wheat is sold to 
warehousemen, commission men, prucessors, 
dealers, or others for resale as wheat (not 
feed), the purchaser must submit a certifi- 
cate that such wheat was resold for live- 
stock or poultry feed or to processors for 
processing into such feed. Such certificates 
in the case of sales to persons other than 
processors of mixed feed must be approved 
by the county committee for the county in 
which the wheat was fed. No certification 
is required in the case of sales of wheat 
by the corporation direct to producers, 

All certificates must be filed with the 
regional director making the sale on behalf 
of the corporation not later than 60 days 
after the date of purchase from the cor- 
poration or such other date as may be ap- 
proved by the regional director. 

The purchaser must also furnish such 
other evidence relating to the disposition of 
the wheat sold to him as may be required 
by the corporation. The corporation may 
waive such portion of the foregoing as it 
deems practicable. Any misrepresentation 
in connection with the program will render 
the person making such misrepresentation 
liable under the United States Criminal 
Code. 

8. Liquidated Damages: If a purchaser 
of wheat sold under the program fails to 
submit the certificate required by section 7, 
or such other evidence as the corporation 
may require, within the specified time, or 
if a purchaser executes and submits a false 
certificate or evidence, or if a purchaser 
submits a certificate executed by another 
which he knows to be false, he shall pay 
to the corporation, as liquidated damages, 
50c bu for each bushel of wheat as to 
which he fails to submit a certificate or 
required evidence, or as to which a false 
certificate or false evidence was submitted. 

9. Bond: Each purchase order for whole 
or cracked wheat for resale as such or for 
processing into livestock or poultry feed 
must be accompanied by a bond which shall 
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W. F. Geddes, professor of agricultural biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, (left) and E. G. Bayfield, head of the Department of Milling In- 
dustry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, examine dough curves of different 


flours as recorded on the Swanson-Working mixer. 


The picture was taken in 


Dr. Bayfield’s office in Manhattan, where Dr. Geddes was a recent visitor. A 
short-time wheat conditioning machine in the department’s mill also came in for 


inspection and discussion. 
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be in an amount at least equivalent to 50c 
bu for each bushel of wheat sold to the 
purchaser. The surety on such bond must 
be a corporate surety approved by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. No bond will be re- 
quired from a livestock or poultry producer 
who is not directly engaged in the sale or 
manufacture of livestock or poultry feed. 

10. Delivery of Wheat: Commodity Credit 
Corp. will, in the case of wheat sold f.o.b. 
destination, be guided by shipping orders of 
the purchaser. A sight draft for the pur- 
chase price of the wheat will be drawn on 
the purchaser and forwarded to the bank 
designated by the purchaser. 

11. Weight: Loading weights shall apply 
to all wheat sold f.o.b. destination. In the 
ease of all wheat sold in store the net 
weights shown in, or determined by, the 
warehouse receipts and accompanying docu- 
ments will be used in determining the pur- 
chase price and such net weights shall be 
conclusive as between the corporation and 
the purchaser, 

12. Purchasers: Livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers should apply to their county agricul- 
tural conservation committees fur complete 
information regarding feed wheat purchases 
and may place their orders through their 
local dealer or direct to any regional director 
serving the area. Grain merchants, feed 
processors and dealers may purchase wheat 
upon application to the nearest regional di- 
rector. No orders will be accepted for less 
than carload lots. 

13. Sales Price: The sales price per bushel 
for cracked, or ground, wheat delivered to 
the purchaser will be the lower of (1) the 
1941 wheat loan value at point of destina- 
tion; or (2) the Commodity Credit Corp. 
sales price for corn per bushel at point of 
destination. No sales of cracked or ground 
wheat will be made at a price delivered 
of less than 90c bu except wheat stored in 
the county where produced in which the 1941 
wheat loan value at point of storage is 
below 90c. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
sales price for corn at point of destination 
(for the purpose of determining the sales 
price of wheat hereunder) will be the an- 
nounced sales price for No. 2 yellow corn, 
basis Chicago, in store, plus cost of freight 
and handling to point of destination. Cracked 
or ground wheat will be offered only in 
cases where satisfactory arrangements can 
be made by the corporation for the delivery 
of cracked or ground wheat. Sales of whole 
wheat for feed will be made at a price 4c 
bu less than the price for cracked or ground 
wheat. The corporation reserves the right 
to deliver any grade or class of sound, 
merchantable wheat. 

The 1941 wheat loan value of wheat sold 
hereunder, irrespective of the grade and 
quality of such wheat, shall mean: 

The loan value of No. 1 soft white at the 
point of destination, if such point of desti- 
nation is within the area served by the 
regional director at Portland, Oregon. 

The loan value of No. 1 dark northern 
spring at the point of destination if such 
point of destination is within the area 
served by the regional director at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The loan value of No. 2 hard or red win- 
ter at the point of -destination if such 
point of destination is outside of the areas 
mentioned above. 

14. Commodity Credit Corp. shall not be 
responsible for shortages in quantity, but 
will render all possible assistance, short of 
preparing and presenting claims or institut- 
ing suit, to aid in the recovery of such 
shortages from the carriers, warehousemen 
or others. 

15. The corporation shall have the right 
to enter any purchaser’s place of business 
during business hours and to inspect such 
purchaser's books pertaining to the pur- 
chase and disposition of wheat sold here- 
under. 

16. Regional directors of the corporation 
at the following locations will serve the 
respective areas listed below: 

Location—Area— 

Allan T. Sawyer, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.—Delaware, Illinois (except 
East St. Louis), Indiana, eastern Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, southern Wis- 
sonsin, and states not otherwise listed. 

William B. Lathrop, 1108 Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo.—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Florida, western Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri (also East St. 
Louis), Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Texas, Wyoming. 


James A. Cole, 328 McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


northern Wisconsin. 

Earl C, Corey, 444 Pittock Block, Portland, 
Oregon—Arizona, California, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES R. AFFLECK LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—James R. Affleck 
was elected president of the Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors at the 
January meeting of the group. Other 
officers for the coming year are Morris 
Kutner, vice president; S. B. Millenson, 
secretary; Joseph Carroll, treasurer, and 
S. Gartland Horan, national executive 
committee representative. Members of 
the board of directors are Edward 
Oescher, Max Goldberg, Harry Bronstein, 
Harry Bernheimer, John DiVincenzo and 
S. Silver. 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
As We Are Proud of Ours 


for 





The Consolidated Flour Mills Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR FLOUR 








KING’S FLOURS WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 





° WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state GLOBE MILLING CO. 
in the Union. WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST ‘* Wisconsin’ Makhes*the*Best*Rye* Flour” 





FLOUR in the world. 





Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota” LIBERTY FLOUR 


H. H. RING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. ¥. 
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Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOL WINONA 
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FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
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BAY STATE MILLING CoO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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“NEW CUSTOMER 
CAMPAIGN 





Without saying anything to anybody 
beforehand, the sales manager of a re- 
tail bakery got a paint brush and card- 
board and put the figure “100” on it. 
He then placarded them all over the 
place—in his office, on doors, at loading 
platforms, in the garage and so on. 

Naturally all hands wanted to know 
the next day when they came to work 
what the figure “100” stood for. The 
sales manager then told them he figured 
that with 7 routes it would take 15 new 
customers per man to put on “100” new 
customers in 30 days. 

Each man’s name was listed on a black- 
board in alphabetical order and when the 
routeman obtained his first customer or 
two, he put down the figure “1” or “2” 
opposite his name, and as the campaign 
progressed each man would rub out the 
old figure and.chalk up the new, scratch- 
ing out “5” for example and putting in 
“6” and so on. 

Naturally each man was anxious to 
do this and felt a justifiable pride in 
having obtained a new customer. As the 
campaign progressed each man tried to 
outdo the other, and the sales manager 
each day hung a piece of red cardboard, 
lettered in black, under the “100” to 
show the progress that was being made 
in catching up with the established 
figure. 

As the rivalry among the route men 
progressed there were a lot of side bets 
among the men, many wagering “I will 
get my 15 customers before you get 
yours.” It was a pleasant rivalry and 
friendly competition between the men 
that put the thing over without hope 
of pecuniary reward. 

And thus without paying any bonus 
or offering prizes of any kind the route 
men actually placed 101 new customers 
on the books in 30 days’ time. “It was 
all done just for the fun and spirit of 
the thing,” it was explained. “If you 
can catch a man’s fancy you can get 
over any idea. Every fellow had to put 
his own score down on the blackboard, 
which was good psychology. No one 
wanted to see the other fellow beat him 
to it.” 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
For Samples! 


CUT THE CAKE 
For Sales! 


Cutting a cake will pay dividends in 
more sales for the store. Such is the 
conclusion reached at Taste Good Bakery, 
1552 Fillmore, San Francisco, where the 
manager always charges off one of the 
daily specials by cutting it for display. 

“For some reason,” she explains, “a 
cut cake is always more attractive to the 
eye. You will notice that in all women’s 
magazines when a flour or shortening 
company advertises by showing an illus- 
trated cake it will be cut. This applies 
equally—perhaps with more force—to 
the cake itself, on sale. 

“The reason is perhaps that buyers 
want to see the texture—which they can- 
not do unless the cake is cut. We find 
that a cake with a real homemade tex- 
ture of the type shown in the women’s 
magazine illustrations goes well for the 
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daily specials. 
is to place a number of these in the 
window and have a central plate on an 
elevated stand with an uncut cake in 
the center surrounded by slices of the 
cut cake.” 

What to do with the cut cake? Well, 
it can always be thrown away after dis- 
play. But there is a better idea; it can 
be used for the “taste test” which goes 
far toward making the sale. But the 
main point is that display builds up bet- 


Our method of showing 


ter when one of the cakes is properly 
sliced and arranged to enhance appear- 
ance. 


LESS SUGAR IN ICINGS 
SUGGESTED TO SAVE 
ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES 


New York, N. Y.—A round table dis- 
cussion on the problem of substitutes 
was held at the first anniversary meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club at the Hotel Knickerbocker, Jan. 12. 

With certain ingredient restrictions 
already being felt and more in the offing, 
the bread and cake production men 
showed concern over the possibility of 
supplies and available substitutes. 

The discussion touched on sugar, eggs, 
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shortening, coconut butter, nuts, spices, 
flavors, oils, wrappers and tires for de- 
livery trucks. The principal emphasis 
was on the sugar problem and the sug- 
gestion was made that cake bakers cut 
down the sugar in icings and thus con- 
serve the supply so the batter ration 
can be maintained. The cake men seemed 
more concerned over the situation than 
the bread producers. 

Byron Cox, Fleetwood Baking Co., 
Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y., conducted 
the round table discussion. Approxi- 
mately 50 production and allied trades- 
men were present at the meeting. 










It’s IDEAL For Any Bakery — 


Large or Small 


Dry Belt 


Providing the ideal way to condition your 
doughs between divider and moulder, the 
American Dry Belt Proofer is built to suit 
the capacity, proofing period, and instal- 
lation requirements of any size bakery. 


Doughs are carried free and clean on an 
endless dry canvas belt, enclosed in a 
glass cabinet. The cabinet can be air con- 
ditioned to the correct degree of temper- 
ature and humidity and the time of proof- 
ing is easily and accurately controlled. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


PROOFER 


Because proper intermediate proofing is 
one of the most important steps in the pro- 
duction of perfect loaves, it pays to install 
only the best—the finest in performance 
and the greatest in value for your money. 


You'll get all these advantages, and 
more, in the American Dry Belt Proofer. 
A letter will bring you complete infor- 
mation and prices on the model that 
exactly meets your own production de- 
mands. Write today. 
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These People Enter Your Bakery 


* 





By Harold Gluck 


NE of the most important fac- 

tors in determining the success 

or failure of a particular bakery, 
is the ability of those engaged in selling 
the products to judge the type of cus- 
tomer to whom they are making a sale 
and thus be able to use the correct sales 
technique. 

The location of the bakery may be 
excellent; the products first class; the 
physical set-up of the store modern in 
every respect—but to what avail are all 
these factors if the customer fails to 
come again for further purchases of 
bakery products? 

Practically every customer that enters 
your bakery shop can be classified into 
one of the various types of human nature 
and it thus becomes easy to use the ap- 
propriate sales technique for the people 
that fall into any given type. The psy- 
chologists have various ways in which 
they classify different people, and the 
psychologists differ among themselves 
about the appropriate classification. 
But why worry? What concerns the 
proprietor of any bakery shop is a prac- 
tical classification. The language may 
be neither the King’s English nor the 
technical vocabulary of thick, ponderous 
books, but it is just as effective. One 
customer is called “a pain in the neck”; 
of another it is said, “Its a pleasure to 
sell her”; of a third you can hear a tired 
salesgirl mumble under her breath, “Just 
who does she think she is?” and of a 
fourth—language that is just unprintable. 

For a practical classification the fol- 
lowing includes most of the important 
types you meet in your bakery: 


The person of importance feels that 
she is far above the general run of your 
customers and wants special attention. 
You must always be aware of the en- 
trance of such person into your bakery 
and have the best greetings of the day 
ready as a welcome. You will find the 
wives of doctors, lawyers, teachers, den- 
tists, local politicians and successful busi- 
ness men in this category. If the local 
newspaper has given a write-up to some 
outstanding work of the husbands of one 
of these women, be certain to mention 
that your attention was called to the 
article last night and that you were very 
much impressed by it. 
this in a loud voice when the store is 
full, it will be appreciated and you will 
have a lifelong customer. Quite often 
these women engage in charitable or so- 
cial service work and here, too, a little 
praise goes a long way. How flattery 
affects the small souls of people who 
think they are big! One bad habit of 
such people is that they usually want 
to be served ahead of their turn when 
you are busy. 


If you can say 


The consumer expert is a rather recent 
type of customer and in many cases her 
coming into existence has been sadly 
neglected. Beware of her! This person 
reads all the consumer magazines and 
bulletins and feels she is an expert on 
everything pertaining to everything—in- 
cluding all the technical points about 
baking. So take a deep breath and con- 
trol your temper when she asks such 


questions as, “What grade peaches do 


you use in your peach pie?” “Do you use 
the type of baking powder that is ap- 
proved by the X publication?” “Are the 
crumbs on the crumb cake taken from 
the old cakes?” or “Why haven’t you 
a label on every piece of cake telling the 
exact ingredients and the proportions 
of each?” Be polite, formal and concise 


IN THE 
WINTER ? 


to this type of person. Don’t get into 
any argument or discussion about purity 
and healthful food products. 


the best bakery 


You sell 
products and use the 
finest ingredients and your store is spic 
and span—and that must suffice. 


The husband and wife combination 
shopping for cake or pie is so stand- 
ardized that you can at once anticipate 
what will happen even if you, perchance, 
never saw them in the real flesh and 
blood. He will ask for apple pie but 
she will order a cut of cheese cake. You 
know that it will be what she wants and 
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any resistance he may put up is merely 
for the record. In case they really argue, 
just remain on the side lines and be 
neutral. If you take sides or act as an 
umpire you will lose them as customers. 
And don’t smile, cultivate an icy blank 
meaningless look that betrays nothing 
and says nothing. Of course he could 
order half an apple pie and she could 
get a piece of cheese cake—but that solu- 
tion is too simple for their minds to use. 


2 
The bargain hunter or specialist in 


specials is contented if she can save a 
penny or two even if it cost her l(c to 
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ONLY SWIFT’S HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGSPFFE 


Uniform Workability frompl 


Swift & Company 
Recommends 


VREAM=—specially effective for gen- 
eral bakeshop use. It’s a bland, all- 
hydrogenated shortening you should 
usé for cakes, baking, and frying. 
VREAMAY—forricher, moister cakes. 
High butter and moisture tolerance. 
**SILVERLEAF”’ BRAND PURELARD 
—for pies and breads. Crusts and 
pastries far more tender. 

SWIFT’S BAKERS PASTRY—for puff 
paste goods. Specially blended for 
light, flaky pastries. 
MELLOCRUST—for bread pan greas- 
ing. For flavor—and to prevent gum- 
ming, sticking, tearing. 
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accomplish this bit of Franklin-like thrift. 
At once you spot the type when the ques- 
tion is asked, “What specials have you 
today?” Taste for the particular kind 
of bakery product has nothing to do 
with the sale. If the coffee cake is 27c 
on Monday, you will sell her coffee cake. 
If raisin pie is 38c on Tuesday, you will 
sell her raisin pie. When you place a 
dozen rolls in a bag for her, somehow 
you have the peculiar feeling she is 
watching you and praying that you make 
a mistake in her favor with 13 rolls. 
One peculiar fact about this type of 
customer is that if you short change her 
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by mistake she howls like blazes, but if 
you give her too much change, nary a 
word about it. 


The overfriendly customer must be 
spotted at once or the damage done is 
beyond repair. You are bound to get 
some of them in your bakery when busi- 
ness is slow and you haven’t any valid 
excuse for not talking to them. This type 
is found in exact proportions among the 
After 


entering your store twice they are ready 


male as well as among the female. 


to call you by the first name; tell you 
their life history and expect you to be 


just as confiding; and then start to ask 
you personal questions about the busi- 
ness. If you get stuck with such a per- 
son just listen and say nothing. The 
best technique is to have a secret signal 
so your cashier can call you away on 
“important business.” Funny about this 
type of person, if they get angry at you 
they are as deadly as the most venomous 


of snakes. 


. 
The cold type of customer is just the 
opposite of the one described above. 


They always want to be formal and feel 
that business is business and friendship 







WIDEST PLASTIC RANGE OF ANY 
LEADING HYDROGENATED SHORTENING! 














' 













80) 
SHORTENING 
| ay 
VREAM SHORTENING 
VREAMAY — “B” 
SHORTENING 


GWDFFER YOU 


0-95 Degrees 


drum. Icings made with Vream and 
Vreamay hold up, even in extremely 
hot weather. 

This marvelous new plasticity is 
just one of the many reasons why 
bakers all over the country are 
switching to Swift for their shorten- 
ing needs. Swift’s Complete Short- 
ening Service answers every one of 
your baking problems . . . and does 
the job better! Ask your Swift sales- 
man to prove how you can realize 
extra profits by standardizing on 
Swift’s Hydrogenated Shortenings. 


In the dead of winter, or the hot 
days of summer . . . Vream and 
Vreamay remain plastic and work- 
able. That’s news, Mr. Baker! Only 
these specialized shortenings of 
Swift's get exclusive treatment dur- 
ing hydrogenation to insure that. 
They have the widest plastic range 
of any leading hydrogenated short- 
ening. 

Vream and Vreamay, for that rea- 
Son, are remarkable mixers. Never 
cause lumpy, stringy doughs. You 
don’t have to dig them out of the 





@ Recent tests prove the amazing ad- 
vantage Vream and Vreamay have in 






plasticity. In competition with three 
other well known brands these Swift 
shortenings were shown to have a much 
wider plastic range than their nearest 
competitor. Notice the difference as it is 
illustrated on this thermometer chart! 




















SWIFT’S 








SHORTENING SERVICE 
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is friendship and the twain do not mix. 
Such a person says little and would re- 
sent any question of a personal nature 
being asked by you. These actions are 
a defensive mechanism, for some place 
in the background of such a person there 
usually is an unpleasant experience with 
the 
“thank you” is all. that is expected, so 


proprietor of some store. Your 
never fail to give it, and you can keep 
this type of customer for a lifetime. 
The can’t decide type is often known as 
the shopper-around. This type of per- 


son can’t decide whether it will be 


cookies, pie or cake. Just as you wrap 
up the rolls, she changes her mind and 
wants bread. Or after you get the va- 
nilla cream puffs into the box without 
damage to them, she tells you apologet- 
ically she would rather have chocolate 
cream puffs. If an hour were available 
for this person it would take that long 
l0e sale. <A 


firm suggestion such as “May I suggest 


to make a decision about a 


. 


our lemon pie, it’s delicious,” is the best 


technique. If you do this for some time, 
50% of this type turn normal and are 
able to make purchases on their own 
initiative after one decision only and no 
returns. 
® 

The mother with the wandering child 
type is definitely a nuisance and a haz- 
ard. While you are wrapping up a loaf 
of bread and some cake for the mother, 
there is an unholy shriek of terror from 


the mother’s lips. No child! You can 
never figure out how that little tot 
managed to get to the back of your 


store, but one of the bakers finally re 
turns the missing heir. Such a child loves 
the 


you must be on your guard lest the kid 


to bang show case windows and 
go for your display of cream cakes in 
your main window. If you don’t mind 
sacrificing a cooky—with mother’s con- 
that should keep the 
But 


always keep your eyes on guard while 


sent obtained first 


offspring quiet and in one place. 


making a sale to such a mother. 
ae 
When retire 


want a hobby, why not write a book on 


you from business and 


whether 
serious or not so serious, there ought 


“Customers I Have Met,” and 


to be a market for it. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* 
Flag of Cookies 


* 


A large array of bakery goods fea- 





turing a flag of cookies was displayed 
at a special meeting of the Master Bakers 
Ar- 


Jan. 6. 


Association of Greater 
Hall, 
The display for demonstration purposes 
was arranged by the Ca 
New York City, and Mo- 


lasses Co. 


Boston at 
beiter Roxbury, Mass., 
Nulomoline 
the Boston 

The large American flag in the center 
of the display was made up of iced 
star-cut cookies with alternating red and 
white iced bar cookies for stripes. 

A discussion of the use of varying 
percentages of molasses for iron that can 
be used in layer cakes and gingerbreads 
in keeping with the national defense 
nutritional program, and a bakery quiz 
contest among 20 bakers completed the 
One hundred and _ thirty-five 
attended 


program. 


and allied tradesmen 


bakers 
the meeting. 
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It’s good for you, they say 


Lonvox, Enouanp.—There is a group 


in parliament, composed of scientists 


and food faddists, working steadily to 
bring about a ban on white flour, at 
least during the war period, and who 
leaves no stone unturned to try and 
foist upon the public its own particular 
fad, be it wholemeal or wheatmeal bread. 


Articles on the subject—-sometimes full 
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British Food Faddists Insist on Wheatmeal Bread 





By L. F. Broekman 


of misstatements—appear regularly in 
the Prac- 
tically every day letters and statements 


leading medical journals. 
from advocates of this type of bread 
are published in the daily press, and 
scarcely a week passes without the mat- 
ter being raised in parliament. 

One newspaper correspondent recently 
went so far as to call white flour “syn- 


We'll take white, says public 


thetic flour.” This new description of 
the nutritive, wholesome wheat 
product, at first blush, looked like a 
further defamation of white flour, but 
there is little doubt that it referred to 
flour fortified or enriched with synthetic 
vitamin B,, and in this sense was correct 
though somewhat far-fetched. As yet 
very little fortified flour is being used in 


good, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ERE at the Hunter Mills 
we grind chiefly our own 
“neighborhood wheat” grown in 
Sumner — the nation’s banner 
With the only 


commercial mill in the county 


wheat county. 


and our own buying stations dot- 
ting the fields, we have first 
choice from all this superb, 
strong, bright “bakery flour” 
wheat. No baker could wish for 
finer flour than HUNTER’S. 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 








THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Great Britain. Its use, as far as is 
known, is still confined to a small area 
in South Wales, and the reason is said 
to be that millers have been unable to 
install the necessary machinery for add- 
ing the synthetic product to their grist, 
as war production is given the priority 
over all else. 

The proposed addition of calcium, in 
the form of creta preparata (prepared 
chalk), also seems to have been indefinite- 
ly deferred if not altogether discarded. 
The government has given no reason for 
this decision but possibly has been con- 
vinced by its medical advisers that the 
addition of calcium to bread flour might 
do more harm than good to the health 
of the nation as a whole. This point 
has been vigorously stressed again and 
again by physicians since the proposil 
was first made. 

The subject of wheatmeal bread wis 
again to the fore in parliament during 
a recent question time. It was started 
by a certain Mr. Stokes, a labor member 
for Ipswich, who asked Major Lloyd 
George, the parliamentary secretary ‘vo 
the Ministry of Food, whether he wouid 
arrange for suitable broadcasts urging 
the population to eat national whe: 
meal bread, explaining the advantages to 
be gained by so doing instead of cou- 
suming white bread. Major Lloyd 
George replied that since the introduc- 
tion of the national wholemeal loaf the 
Food Advice Campaign, organized by the 
Ministry of Food, had regularly informed 
the public in broadcasts and by other 
means of the advantages of eating this 
bread. Accordingly, he could see no 
reason to adopt his honorable friend's 
suggestion. 

Questions then as to the 
specification laid down by the ministry 
for the wheatmeal loaf, which specifica 
tion was claimed by the speakers to be 
nonexistent. 


followed 


This ‘view was pressed by 
Sir Ernest Graham Little, the leading 
advocate in parliament for the wheatmea! 
loaf, who put the following question to 
Major Lloyd George: “What machinery; 
exists for the dissemination and enforce 
ment of the statutory order defining na 
tional wheatmeal flour? Was the minis 
ter aware that notwithstanding this or 
der, national wheatmeal flour of 85% 
extraction might consist merely of whit: 
straight .run flour with added bran 
Whether this composition accorded witi 
the specification furnished by the Medi 
cal Research Council in its second mem 
orandum published in the 
1941?” 

Major Lloyd George replied as follows 
“National wheatmeal is made by con 
trolled flour millers, and, in the manu 
facture of this product, they are boun 
by the statutory order defining nationa! 
wheatmeal and also by the more precis« 
instructions regarding its manufacture 
which were issued to secure adherence t: 
the recommendations of the Medical Re- 
search Council. My noble friend has th« 
necessary powers to secure compliance 
with such orders and instructions. A 
composition consisting of white straight 
run flour with added bran would not 
accord with the specification of the Medi 
cal Research Council, nor would it be 
in accordance with the manufacturing in 
structions issued to millers. I should be 
glad if my honorable friend would fur- 
nish me with particulars of any case 
where such a composition is being sold 
as national wheatmeal.” 

On another recent occasion Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little admitted in parliament 


spring 0! 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 





Some of our baker customers 


may sometimes wonder if per- 


haps they might buy cheaper 


Not one of them ever needs to 


give a thought to the possibility 
that he might buy better.* 


* The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 
A. Thirty country elevators assur- 


B. 


ing use of country-run wheat. 


Favorable transit position of 
Salina, permitting us to draw 
wheat from the entire South- 
west. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 


A. Bakery Service Department, in 
charge of actual bakery engi- 


neer. 


B. Completely modern analytical 
and baking laboratory. 


2. UNIFORMITY 
A. Experimental mill pre-testing 


of wheat for baking ¢haracter- 
istics. 


B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


5. POLICY 


3. MILLING 


A. 


B. 
C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 


Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
capacity. 
Versatility of three units. 


maintained up to the minute. 


A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking characteristics 


as well as analytical standards. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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that white bread is more acceptable to 
the public taste than wheatmeal. The 
public’s preference for white bread is 
likewise admitted by Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones and his associate, Dr. A. J. Amos, 
of the 
their latest News Letter to their clients. 


Dover Laboratories, London, in 


They say six months have elapsed of 
continuous expensive advertising on be- 
half of the government, which has used 
every argument, such as influence on 
health and appeal to patriotism, yet sales 
of the 
not reached large 


national wheatmeal flour have 
proportions. They 


state there are many reasons for this 
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state of affairs, one of which, in their 
opinion, is that some of the 85% wheat- 
meal produced is not of the character 
and nature intended and more uniform- 
ity is desired, which statement bears out, 
in effect, the criticism in parliament. 
Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos in their 
News Letter give a brief summary of the 
happenings since the introduction of the 
85% wheatmeal flour. They point out 
that the original instructions issued were 
really not practical for the type of meal 
required and later more definite instruc- 
tions were given, as follows: “A flour 
containing 85% of the weight of the 


\words are truer than ever today, for Uncle Samat 
es, in the Service and in the factories, deserve and 
the most nourishing foods in the world. And then 


clean wheat, in which is included all the 
white flour, all the reduction roll tails, 
mill finish and purifier tails, and suffi- 
cient fine bran to bring the amount of 
the mixture up to 85% of the clean 
wheat:” or as: “A flour containing 85% 
of the clean wheat and excluding 15% 
These flours had 
ash content of about 0.90, fibers of about 
0.80% and over 1 international unit of 
vitamin B, per gram. 

Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos point 
out that the kind of flour wanted was 
not an ordinary wholemeal, even of a 
light type. In fact, the color of the 


of bran and pollards.” 





comes the feeding of civilians both here and abroad. 


It’s an enormous problem of quantity production which calls 
for packaging of the highest order so that foods may travel 
farther, last longer and be more palatable when consumed. 


Waste and spoilage must be reduced in every way. This is 


the highly essential, truly economic and gravely important 


function of packaging today. It is the function for which 


almost every Riegel Paper was specially developed, whether 


in peace or in war. 


Paper can do many jobs better, quicker and at less cost—so 


we’re hard pressed to meet current requirements—but we’re 









still just as eager and as willing as ever to help you with your 
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crumb of the loaf made from national 
wheatmeal, as intended, is not excessively 
brown. It should be a dark creamy 
color, or a light coffee color, or, at the 
worst, a pale brown. It certainly should 
not be excessively dark or anything like 
wholemeal. 

The formula suggested is as follows; 

“At present, flour of 75% extraction 
is being produced. The wheatfeed ex- 
cluded from the flour is broadly of two 
types. There is the fairly coarse and 
fibrous branny matter from the break 
side, and the much less fibrous material 
which comes from the reduction side and 
from the scratch system, i.e., the tails of 
certain reduction centrifugals and certain 
purifiers. It is the wheatfeed from the 
‘reduction’ side, as opposed to the ‘break’ 
In fact, the 
very fine (floury) middlings which were 


side, which is rich in germ. 


made in certain mills in certain districts, 
and which caused so much dispute under 
the Wheat Act, were made mainly from 
these overtails on the ‘reduction’ sid 

“The wheatfeed on the break side is 
usually in the region of 15%, so that all 
the flour streams which constitute the 
75% flour plus the wheatfeed on the 
‘reduction’ side represent approximately 
85% of the wheat, and, by running these 
stocks together, a satisfactory national 
85% wheatmeal can usually be mace. 
If a little (say, 2%) very fine and small 
bran from the break side is wanted to 
make up the percentage, this is easil\ 
obtained. Thus, fine bran from the fourth 
break scalper tails, dressed over a No. 
20 wire, is a useful stock (it generally 
has some germ) to make up the percent- 
age. 

“This procedure, which is compara 
tively simple and which can be and has 
been carried out even in small country 
mills, gives an,excellent national wheat- 
meal of the right type—a type not really 
possible by grinding on stones and siev- 
ing out coarse bran. The color will be 
correct, the fiber low and the B, content 
high. If there were sufficient demand for 
national wheatmeal, temporary 
enable this procedure to be carried out 
(the mixing together of fine wheatfeed 
and flour) could be arranged without 
great difficulty—provided, of course, suf- 
ficient titnber were available for spouts 
and additional worms were obtainable. 
If fine wheatfeed is fed into the final 
flour form to make national wheatmeal, 
difficulties may arise when the mill re- 
verts to white flour, due to the presence 
of traces of wheatfeed still remaining in 
worms, etc. Really, an alternative final 
flour worm is the solution; or failing that, 
batch mixing of fine wheatfeed and flour 
may be the easiest proposition in smill 
mills.” 

Dr. Kent-Jones and Dr. Amos con- 
clude their News Letter as follows: 

“In conclusion, we should like to mike 
our views on the subject quite clear 
Properly made national wheatmeal is 
definitely more attractive than coarser 
wheatmeals, which are often more like 
medium wheatmeals. Even 
made national wheatmeal, 
still of the brown flour type, and the re- 
sulting bread is of the kind that tends 
to stale quickly and which remains un- 
popular with the mass of the people, 
who still show marked preference for 
white bread. Also, of course, if a larze 
proportion of 85% wheatmeal were mace, 
there would be less wheatfeed for dair) 
cows, and in consequence, less milk.” 


runs to 


prope ‘ly 
however, is 
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FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 
























































Everybody agrees 1942 will be a year of 
problems. 


Millers, bakers and distributors will willingly 
make any adjustments necessary to further 
this Nation’s war efforts. 





At the same time, every one of us will remain 
conscious of our obligations to serve our trade. 


Times of stress like these will only emphasize 
the ability of this company to serve. 


Great plant capacity at Alton, Illinois, and 
Dallas, Texas. 


Quick shipping time to all population centers. 


Operating branches in every population area 
for quick and understanding service. 





Alton, III. Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. 






BRANCH ADDRESSES ARE: 
944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











3000 BARRELS DAILY 


THE STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS «+ DALLAS, TEXAS 
and ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 
State. 


A 
ne 
SL ——— 
a 


TENMARQ TURKEY KANRED 


Though Kansas already leads the march of states in producing 


the nation’s premier bread wheats, we seek to climb still 


To the Fullest higher. 


Extent Commercially The Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, our grower 
Possible Page Buys organizations, the government of Kansas,—all of the forces 

of good farming are engaged in building up the wheat to 
Milling Wheat by produce an even finer berry, even greater yields, better and 


Variety Tests better four,—and bread. 


Every baker in the land can confidently continue his Faith 
in the superiority of Kansas wheat flour,—by preference 


also milled in Kansas. 
Here at PAGE’S we too go forward with the procession 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


MAGN P. LL, Vee Pretdens TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Honest Pride in Fine Quality 


Most good millers take pride in fine quality. We 
Also for Economy know of none through the years that has striven 
harder to live up to its earned reputation than have 


Mi 4a 
The ADMIRAL we of the Lee company. And we are proudest 


of all of the confidence of our baker customers. 


The H-D Lee FlourMills ©. 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
_Salina ~~ Kansas 


AE A ia F<“ 











wi nit ela ET SC TNT RAE AAI SG IE bho AE TODS 
Trade-Mark Registered 
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Inging < 
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+ the Baker's < 





+ Doorbell 





ARKANSAS 


C. 'T’. Meyer, Sr., and C. 'T. Meyer, Jr., 
Little 


operators of Meyer’s’ Bakery, 


Rock, have purchased a controlling in 


terest in the Chevrolet agency at England. 
Marvin Huie, flour broker of Morril- 


ton, has purchased a business building 


at 1012 Front Street. 


CALIFORNIA 

Kk. S. Beede, formerly of Pipestone, 

Minn., and now operator of the Romona 

Bake Shop, Salinas, has opened a branch 
bakery in East Salinas. 

Designs are being completed for a 

new storage room in the Pioneer Baking 


Co., Sacramento. Ideas are being de- 


ment and new offices. 


reopened. 


veloped for remodeling of the second 
floor to include a new mixing room, fer- 


mentation room, flour handling equip- 


Earl O. Schnetz 


is president. 


The Tacchino Pastry Shop, Fresno, has 
The bakery was remodeled 


and new equipment added after a fire. 














® This PETERSEN “Circulating Heat" 
EC-TRI-FLEX OVEN bakes the complete 
line for the Dalee Baking Company, Detroit 











PETERSEN EC-TRI-FLEX OVEN 


DALEE BAKING COMPANY, DETROIT 


WE use our PETERSEN EC-TRI- 
FLEX OVEN for our complete line... rye 
bread, pumpernickel, pastries and cakes. We 
are greatly satisfied with it...we find it bakes 
softer and fresher quality of baked goods, ’’ 
writes F. Polanski, General Manager of the 
Dalee Baking Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


"The construction of the 
oven is most convenient,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘for it is small in 
size, but handles all our pro- 
duction. Our EC-TRI-FLEX 


is very efficient as far as 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 








COLORATOR 


For perfect color on every loaf be 
sure that the Petersen Colorator is 
on the next oven you buy .. . it con- 
trols the color of the top, bottom and 
sides of each loaf by putting the heat 








where you want it when you want it. 





300 WEST ADAMS STREET + CHICAGO 


heat is concerned and is very economical.” 

Thus another progressive baker gets 
better performance and economy than ever 
before with his PETERSEN OVEN because 
it includes all the outstanding features of 
circulating heat, accurately controlled tem- 
peratures with real fuel economy and oper- 


ating convenience. 

Make sure you get this 
satisfying performance in 
your next oven by choosing 
a PETERSEN. Write for full 


information today. 


55 BRADY STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 


CANADA 
A. Pappas has opened the Main Bak 
ery at 3240 Main Street, Vancouver 
The Vancouver National System of 
Baking, Ltd., was recently incorporated 
at Victoria, B. C. 
totaled 1,000 and were given no nominal 


The authorized shares 


or par value. The firm will carry on the 
bakery business it established in Van- 
couver a few years ago on Granville 
Street. 

Ormond’s, Ltd., has awarded a contract 
valued at $5,000 to D. W. Burnett, 518 
Fort Street, Victoria, B. C., for the cree 
tion of an addition to its biscuit and con- 
fectionery plant at 242 Mary Street, Vic 
toria. 

Small’s Bakery, Ltd., 725 Disco ery 
Street, Victoria, B. C., which is operat 
ing a number of retail branches in Vic 
toria and the surrounding district, has 
opened a branch at 1720 Lillian Road, 
Victoria. 


FLORIDA 


John Schopp has opened a retail bak 
ery in Jacksonville. He was formerly 
with Jax-Maid Baking Co., Jacksonville. 

Ground was broken recently for the 
erection of a modern bakery at Lake 
Wales, being constructed by Lucius Herr- 
mann, formerly of Jacksonville. 

Carl’s Bakery, Delray Beach, has. re- 
opened for the season with a complete 
assortment of baked goods. 

Aldermans Bakery, Jenson, recently 
opened and is operating delivery trucks 
on two routes. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Meyers recently returned from a_ trip 
north and Mr. Meyers is operating the 
truck on the route north into Fort 
Pierce. 


GEORGIA 


David L. Phillips, formerly with Small 
& Esten Bakery, Gainesville, is now with 
Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. ©. 

Vincent’s Bakery, in the West Hind 
Atlanta, 
tioned its retail department, enlarging 


section of recently reconii- 
the salesroom and making other improve- 
ments. 

Bell’s Bakery, Athens, has moved from 
Prince Avenue to Broad Street. 

Mr. Stone, who for many years was 
connected with Benson’s, Inc., Athens, 
and for the last two years with Bart’s 
Bakery, Savannah, has opened a retail 
shop in Athens on Lumpkin Street. 

Rucker Bros. Bakery, Albany, has in 
stalled a new oil-fired reel oven. 


Pearson’s Home Bakery, Waters 
Park Avenues, Savannah, has just bee 
completely redecorated. The specialt: 
pies, of which 26 varieties are baie 
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daily. Hot rolls are turned out daily 
ll a.m. and 5 p-m., and increasing nuin- 
bers of Savannahians are said to depend 
on them for hot breads. Pearson’s «so 
accepts home-made fruit cakes for }hak- 
ing, as many housewives want to ix 
their own by individual recipes. M. T. 
Pearson is owner of the bakery. 

Davis Bake Shop held open house re- 
cently at its new store on West Cuyler 
Street. For the present all the baking 
is done at the old location on North 
Hamilton Street. Mr. Davis and Miss 
Virginia Morrow are there, and Mrs. 
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.»- More dimes for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOU! 


You'll find that the people’s dimes pour 


through your tills much faster while your 
bread passes out in greater volume if you 


use good flour. Each of these fine flours, 
made from choice spring wheat, is guar- 
anteed to produce that kind of golden loaf 
which makes the young ’uns call for more. 


DANIEL WEBSTER .. . Short Patent 
GOLD COIN... ... Standard Patent 
PURE SILVER .... Fancy First Clear 
HIGH GLUTEN WHOLE WHEAT 


(Requires no blending) 
ALSO 


RYE FLOURS... All Grades and Blends 





All of our leading wheat patent flours are now optionally available 
enriched with Vitamin B,, Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels rec- 
ommended by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


MINNESOTA 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


ET WEIGHT 
iso 


POUNDS 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 WN. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








ENRIGHT’S 

“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 

Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 










ONUT 
A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 


FINEST EQUIPMENT and Mi 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 










THE McCormick company, te. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 

















LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 











Davis and Mrs. Carl Pedigo are at the 
new shop. 

Opening of the former Douglas Bakery 
under the name of the New Douglas 
Bakery, Douglas, has been announced by 
James Bofird. Associated with Mr. Bo- 
fird is M. Zager. The associates both are 
bakery men of long experience. Mr. 
Zager was for many years production 
manager for a large bakery in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Bofird was for eight 
and one half years instructor for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and for 15 years was con- 
nected with Procter & Gamble. He won 
three culinary championships, one at 
Los Angeles, one at Chicago and the 
other in New York. 

Atlanta Baking Co., Atlanta, has in- 
stalled a large reel oven and a large tray 
traveling oven. 

U. S. Baking Co., a wholesale bakery 
specializing in the manufacture of small 
cakes, has opened for business on Me- 
morial Drive near Moreland Avenue, At- 
lanta. Mr. Rentz and Mr. Morris, op- 
erators, formerly distributed cakes, pies 
and crackers in the Atlanta area. 

Wade Tennison, formerly connected 
with Cotton Bros., Alexandria, La., is 
now superintendent of Small & Estes 
Bakery, Gainesville. 


IDAHO 


J. E. Dittemore and W. C. Scott have 
purchased the doughnut shop at 3815 
Fourth Avenue, Coeur d’Alene, and will 
expand it into a bakery handling all regu- 
lar baked goods. Mr. Scott had been in 
the bakery business in Great Falls, Mont., 
for 26 years. Beryl McGannon, who for- 
merly owned the shop, sold it to enlist 
in the army. 

The. old City Bakery in Sandpoint, 
newly remodeled and redecorated, has 
been opened under the name of Burke’s 
Bakery by Harold C. Burke. For a 
number of years Mr. Burke has op- 
erated a bakery in Colville, which he 
still owns. 


ILLINOIS 


A one-story addition is under construc- 
tion at the Howe Bakery, Inc., Peoria, 
to house additional equipment and take 
care of expanding business. 

The Busy Bee Bakery, Carlinville, has 
been sold to John Hoelting. 

Edna’s Home-Like Bakery was recent- 
ly opened at Princeton, operating the 
bakery formerly known as the Thomp- 
son Baking Co. 

The Al Michaels Bakery, Oregon, has 
been moved from its former location to 
a remodeled building adjoining the old 
shop. A new store front has been con- 
structed and new fixtures installed. 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., announces 
the purchase of the Community Service 
Bakery, Inc., Springfield. Officers of 
the Springfield plant are W. H. Igou, 
president; W. J. Coad, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, and L. G. Knight, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Harder Cafe & Bakery, Gibson 
City, has been moved to a new location 
south af the former place of business. 


INDIANA 
A new bakery has been opened at 555 


South Lake Street, Gary, operating as 
the Miller Bakery. 


IOWA 
Burks Bros. have leased their Bedford 
(lowa) Bakery to Murten Thompson, 
of Kansag City, Mo., who will operate it. 
Ed Haglund has sold his Haglund’s 
Bakery, 801 West Second Street, Daven- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 














This Heart Means 


aN Taste in Your Bread 


HOLwhite Flour, with 
the wheat germ scien- 
tifically incorporated, 
gives bread extra fla- 
vor — richer, wheatier 
o De ‘, —and increases sales. 


8 Besides taste — the 

, 8 wheat germ in HOL- 

[eae HY white Flour also im- 

oy @ parts improved baking 

qualities. Ask for 
proof. 


BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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port, to Emmett Smith, who had been 
employed as baker there for 10 years. 
Mr. Haglund has operated a bakery in 
Davenport for the past 29 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Bard, who operate 
Bard’s Bakery, Perry, have recently in- 
stalled a new retarded dough box of 
30-pan capacity. 

The name of Zinsmasters Bread, Inc., 
Des Moines, has been changed to Zins- 
masters, Inc., under new articles of in- 
corporation. The officers of the company 
will remain as at present: president, John 
Tod; vice president, W. L. Proctor; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Margaret Zinsmaster. 

M. L. Stockdale has purchased the 
White Swan Bakery, Waverly, from 
Lenos Snufflebeam. 

Joe Nelson, operator of the Dutch 
Maid Bakery at Estherville, has moved 
his shop into a larger building that was 
recently remodeled and redecorated. 

KANSAS 

\ new dough brake has been installed 
in the bakery at Etna, operated by C. A. 
Volz. 

Merle Hatteberg, formerly manager 
of the Peerless Baking Co., Winfield, has 
purchased the business from Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ulrich. Mr. Ulrich will 
continue to operate his bakery at Ar- 
kansas City. 

Don’s Bakery at 1107 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Lawrence, has been sold to H. 
H. Baker, formerly with the Zephyr 
Bakery, Lawrence. 

Joe Denner, of the Golden Krust Bak- 
ery, Alva, Okla., recently purchased the 
Medicine Lodge Bakery, to be added 
to the chain of Golden Krust bakeries. 
Paul Lee, formerly manager of the 
Kiowa plant, will take charge. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The bakery operated as T. & J. Calder, 
38 Shrewsbury Street, Worcester, closed 
its doors Jan. 3. It was operated by 
Thomas and John Calder, brothers, who 
had carried on the business founded by 
their father in 1885. In addition to the 
bakery, they operated a retail bakery 
store at Washington Square and 12 
trucks, all of which have been discon- 
tinued. The company employed 30 men 
and women. Shortage of help was an 
important factor in their decision to 
liquidate. 

MICHIGAN 

Jacob Braak, who has operated Braak’s 
Bakery, Spring Lake, for the past 38 
years, has turned over the active man- 
agement of the bakery to his sons, Arnold, 
Albert and Raynard. Mr. Braak, with 
his wife, will spend the winter in Florida, 
and other southern points. 

Ronald Fairbanks, Charlevoix, has 
moved his bakeshop to a larger and more 
modern building. 

Neal Drabbe, of the Drabbe Bakery, 
Monroe, has recently enlarged his plant 
at an expenditure of $20,000. 

The Michigan Bakeries recently added 
4@ new link in their chain when they 
bought out the Bon Ton Bakery, Petos- 
key. 

MINNESOTA 

Glen O. Preus recently purchased the 
Haas Bakery, Waterville. 

Ole Bogstad, owner of Bogstad’s Bak- 
ery, Detroit Lakes, is erecting a two- 
story brick building which he will occupy 
as a bakery when completed. 

A revolving tray type oven has been 
installed in the Leo Braun Bakery, 
Brainerd. 

Earle Akre, owner of the Dutch Oven 
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Bakery, Nisswa, has purchased the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Brainerd. 

Lois Eisenberg and Pete Ulmaniac, of 
the Loring Home Bakery, have opened a 
new bakery at 1020 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, and will operate under the 
name of Courtesy Bakery. 

The Community Bakery, Marshall, has 
been sold to Thomas Crane, of Cherokee, 
Iowa. The bakery was formerly operated 
by Knute and Robert Swanson. 

J. O. Hurst, owner of Parkers Prairie 
(Minn.) Bakery, has moved his bakery 
to a new location. 

Fire recently damaged the Cox Bak- 


ery at 24 Seventh Avenue South, St. 
Cloud. The loss is estimated at between 
$10,000 and $12,000. George Feldman 
is manager. 

August H. Wippich, owner of the 
Home Bakery, Sauk Rapids, has installed 
a new revolving oven in his shop, put 
in new show cases and installed neon 
lights. 

H. F. Stahl has purchased the Home 
Craft Bakery, Bemidji, from Bob Sande. 


NEBRASKA 
The Billings Bun Bakery, operated at 
615 South 24th Street in Omaha by L. D. 
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Kiefer, has found it necessary to in- 
crease personnel as a result of increased 
business coming from defense activities. 
Mr. Kiefer bakes nothing but buns. 

Andrew Portsche, who several months 
ago purchased the Acme Bakery in 
downtown Lincoln from Maynard Wey- 
ant, has closed the Acme location and is 
conducting all operations at his original 
Dutch Mill Bakery in Havelock, subur- 
ban Lincoln. 


NEW YORK 
The Association of Italian Bakers of 
Queens County, Inc., has been chartered 





The latest principles of engineering are incorporated into every AMF Oven. Each 


component part is a product of precision workmanship. “Good enough” is not 
enough for your AMF Oven—it must be the finest in its class. Behind this activity 
of oven building is the determination to build the best—to give you an oven that 
will show added years of profitable operation. 





Oven engineering at AMF is not standing still. Investigation of better 


ways to build better ovens is being carried on by the skilled staff of oven 





EVERY TYPE 
ANY SIZE— 


specialists. The alertness of these engineers to changing conditions in 
the baking industry holds every promise that they will take the lead in 
progressive oven design. 


OVE AS PRECISION BUILT TO MODERN ENGINEERING STANDARDS 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
OVEN DIVISION ° ° . 






NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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BREAD FLOURS 


—Made from the finest 
Premium Wheats—at 


no greater cost to you 


since inst by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. mircurcas 














Exvort Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ws Be BORON AMM, oc ces sccciccscccscvcceceees $4,904,187 
CeO TOON TO 5 Bhan 50:0 6 « stn09 00080044455 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Ne Rr fe + tl 


Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange ~ Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building Atlanta, Ga. 








Royal Bank Building “es Montreal 











For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILLfNois MipLanp Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Miuneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Mlinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














as a nonprofit membership corporation. 
Joseph Lonardo, 31-90 32nd Street, Long 
Island City, is attorney for the organi- 
zation. 

Bert Cooper, Inc., has been chartered 
to conduct a bakery business in New 
York. Directors are: George I. Fox, 38 
Park Row; Samuel A. Spiegel and Har- 
riet Hecht, 258 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Anne’s Bake Shop, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a business in Queens 
County. Directors are: Anne F. Baxter, 
7108 35th Avenue, Jackson Heights; 
Edith Sandman, 178 Eastburn Avenue, 
Bronx; Ruth Neussbaum, 1580 President 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Dietetic Food Co., Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in Kings County. Directors are: 
Robert S. Baer, 246 West End Avenue, 
New York City; Louis Scher, 1360 East 
8th Street, and H. Sidney Landau, 1362 
East 13th Street, Brooklyn. 

Queen City Bakery, Inc. has been 
chartered to conduct business in Buffalo. 
Directors are: Edward Fogan, 431 Wil- 
liam Street, and Emil and Ethel Ruben- 
stein, Erie County Bank Building, Buf- 
falo. 

Dutchess County Bakeries, Inc., with 
its principal office in Poughkeepsie, was 
chartered recently. Capital stock is 
$200,000, $1 par value. Directors are: 
Ernest Nardone and Mary Nardone, 
Wappinger Falls, and Henry W. Brooks, 
Ellenville. 

Jacobs Family Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Aaron P. Jacobs, 425 Kings- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, is a director. 

Pitt Baking Co., Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in New York. 
Directors are: Max J. Fass, Diane O. 
Hesell and Yetta Frank, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

Jacob Dux has reopened the Florence 
Bake Shop at 122 Grant Street, Buffalo, 
formerly operated by Leon Regent. It 
had been closed for some time. 

An enlarged Mayflower Donut Corp. 
restaurant has been opened at 239 Main 
Street East, Rochester. Pryor Pate is 
the manager. 

Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York 
City, manufacturers and distributors of 
Premier Food Products, have acquired 
the century-old wholesale grocery house 
of Muschert, Reeves & Co., Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J., Francis L. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent of Leggett, has announced. The 
grocery firm’s entire sales force has 
joined the Leggett organization, from 
which all accounts will be serviced. Mus- 
chert, Reeves & Co. is one of the oldest 
wholesale grocery houses in the country, 
although its ownership has changed hands 
several times. It reported sales for 1941 
of $500,000 and has maintained its own 
brands and services. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Royal Baking Co.’s new bread, roll and 
cake plant in Raleigh has just been com- 
pleted. It is a one-story and basement 
building made of brick and re-enforced 
concrete, containing 40,000 square feet. 
It is located in a new industrial subdivi- 
sion on the main highway facing Mere- 
dith College. Raymond Streb is presi- 
dent of the bakery. 

Nan’s Bake Shop, specializing in fancy 
pastries and candies, has opened at 105 
South Mulberry Street, Lenoir, under 
the ownership of L. E. Havnaer. B. J. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
m1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality * Highest Quality 
Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 








Farco MILu Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








“Golden Loaf” mas ovr 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 















OD O-0ND/0 0/0. 0/D.o-0. 04 
= 


Atlanta @ i Dallas 
St.Louis | NewYork 
Minncapolis Steam Wow Orleans 


KansasCity, Kan. 
Vasaoasawagar 





NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Brown, of North Wilkesboro, expert in 
making of wedding cakes and pastries 
for special occasions, has been employed 
by Mrs. Havnaer. 

R. M. Smith is now superintendent of 
Paschall’s Bakery, Durham, having suc- 
ceeded John G. Lockhart, who is now 
with the Continental Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Milks Bakery, Saheboro, formerly on 
Lexington Road, is now located at 119 
Fayetteville Street. 

Sanitary Bakery, Charlotte, has moved 
into its new plant at 317 North Tryon 
Street. New equipment was installed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Howard Nelson, formerly a baker in 
the shop, has taken over the management 
of the Stanley (N. D.) Bakery, formerly 
operated by Carl Oien. 

New bread slicing and wrapping ma- 
chines are being installed in the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Dickinson, by Paul Breene. 

The New System Bakery, Wahpeton, 
formerly owned by William Peoples and 
George Cox, has been sold to N. L. 
De Mars. 

Joseph L. Sparrow has installed a new 
molder in the shop of the Carrington 
Baking Co., Valley City, which he re- 
cently purchased from Carl H. Tufte. 


OHIO 

A new 25x40-ft garage is being added 
to the Richardson Bakery at Portsmouth. 

A neighborhood fire and a tie-up of 
electric power recently caused the Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Chillicothe, to lose sev- 
eral thousand loaves of bread, in produc- 
tion at the time in one of their large 
traveling ovens. 

With an addition to the shop and in- 
stallation of a new oven, bread and cake 
mixers and a modernization of the bake 
shop, the Sisler Bakery, Cleveland, has 
completed an expansion program. 

The Frantz Baking Co., New Lexing- 
ton, largest bakery in Perry County, has 
suspended operations. 

Bernard J. Gilday and George Mountel, 
attorneys, have been appointed receivers 
for the Select Bakeries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
now in the process of dissolution. 


OKLAHOMA 


Van’s Bakery, Edmond, suffered a 
loss of several thousand dollars and had 
two of its workmen seriously injured 
in an explosion in the plant which pre- 
sumably was caused by escaping gas in 
an oven. In addition to damage to equip- 
ment, the walls and roof were damaged. 
The plant is in the midst of a building 
program with a large storage addition 
under construction. 

An expansion program is under way 
at the plant of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, including a new oven, 
garage, machine shop, storage space and 
remodeled office. 

Haven’s Bakery, Clinton, was recently 
moved into a new building at 615 Frisco 
by Hubert Haven, owner. 


OREGON 

Preliminary plans are being made for 
immediate expansion of the Gresham Bak- 
ery plant at Gresham to provide greater 
production for their house-to-house busi- 
ness. These plans are part of a for- 
ward looking program which will pro- 
vide for further expansion. Edward 
Marckx owns and operates the bakery. 


RHODE ISLAND 
The New England Pretzel Co. Paw- 
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tucket, for several years New England’s 
only pretzel manufacturing establish- 
ment, has discontinued manufacturing 
pretzels and is now wholesaling these 
products. While pretzel products are 
being bought for resale, they are mar- 
keted under the company’s trade-mark, 
Nepco. The company recently moved to 
a new plant with more than three times 
the former floor space and is manufac- 
turing popcorn and potato chips. Officers 
are: George W. Eberhardt, president and 
treasurer; John Eberhardt, secretary, 
and Lawrence Bean, assistant treasurer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bakery, 120 North Main 
Street, Greenville, which was damaged 


Gentry’s 


by fire recently, is now undergoing ex- 
tensive remodeling. 

Bakery, 419 King Street, 
Charleston, retail plant operated by Mr. 


Uptown 


and Mrs. D. S. Taylor, recently installed 
a new oven and a new delicatessen case, 
as well as other equipment. 

David L. Phillips is now connected with 
Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg. He 
was formerly with Small & Estes Bakery, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





TEXAS 


Construction is well under way on 
changes being made in accordance with 
designs prepared late in the summer for 
the Ideal Baking Co., Tyler. Milton R. 


Vanderpool is general manager. 


VIRGINIA 
The Lee Baking Co., Charlottesville, 
plant is now in operation. This com- 
pletely new plant, part of the Columbia 
Baking Co., was built according to de- 
signs prepared by the W. E. Long Co. 


Joseph G. Hexter is president, T. H. 
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Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y. 
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To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 


properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 


flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 


which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 











INCORPORATED 


LOCEPORT, NH. ¥. 
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Any baker 
who bakes it 
will tell you 


how beautifully it bakes 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ; . KANSAS NstiturTe 





























“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


High Balanced 
Ratio Gluten 


Sed 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 
Est. 1859 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 























Lowery is district manager and J. A. 
Dwyer is plant manager at Charlottes- 
ville. 

WASHINGTON 

The Electric Bakery, Metaline Falls, 
recently opened a retail department. 

Wilson’s Electric Bakery, McKinley 
Building, Brewster, opened recently. 
Specialty breads and pastries, as well as 
regular bakery products, are sold. 

George Fern, Naches, is the new man- 
ager of the Naches Bakery, formerly op- 
erated by Joe Hientz. New equipment 
has been installed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Sachse have pur- 
chased the equipment of the Donut Shop, 
Brewster, from George Evans and the 
building from Mrs. Bertha Sears. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sachse will continue the opera- 
tion of the shop. Their plans include 
redecoration of its interior and the plac- 
ing of a lunch counter in the building. 


WISCONSIN 


Alvin Harbot, operating a retail bak- 
ery at Wauwatosa, has opened another 
shop at Elm Grove. 

The Home Bakery, operated by Mrs. 
A. J. Dewitt, Sturgeon Bay, has been 
purchased by Donald Duwe. 

A new oven and fixtures were installed 
by the Max Gehrung bakery, Milwaukee, 
during the Christmas-New Year holiday 
period. 

Charles Van Wie has opened a retail 
bakery at Wisconsin Dells. 

The Tastee Bakery, Appleton, oper- 
ated by Marion F. Hoover, was exten- 
sively damaged by fire recently. 

The Sandsmark Bakery, Stoughton, has 
been sold by Martin Sandsmark to 
Adolph Sannes and Burnside Gunderson. 

Two additions are being constructed 
at the plant of the Tender Krust Baking 
Co., Eau Claire. 

New equipment, including a revolving 
tray oven and a bread conditioner, has 
been installed in the Star Bakery, Keno- 
sha, operated by Ferdinand Klein & 
Sons. 

F. W. Clanton, mayor of Prairie du 
Chien, is now the town’s baker as well. 
Mr. Clanton has taken possession of the 
Faultless Bakery, succeeding Charles 
Wilkinson, who had operated the busi- 
ness for 12 years. Mayor Clanton was 
co-partner with Loren Small in manag- 
ing the bakery for many years until 
1930, when they sold out to Mr. Wilkin- 
son. No particular changes will be made 
in the management of the bakery. 

A two-story addition is under construc- 
tion at the Antigo Bakery, Antigo. 


WYOMING 

Cloise Derr, who recently sold his Derr 
Doughnut Shop in Cheyenne to Harry 
Roberts, has opened the Little Owl coffee 
shop at 1616 Central, the location of his 
former doughnut shop. Mr. Roberts 
moved the doughnut business and pastry 
shop to larger quarters. 
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ST. LOUIS ALLIED GROUP 
RENAMES OFFICERS FOR ’42 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Association of Flour & 
Bakers Supply Distributors was held at 
the Hotel York, Jan. 13. Officers of 
1941 were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Joseph F. Ryan, Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co; vice president, 
Albert Albrecht, W. E. Beckmann Bak- 
ers Supply Co; treasurer, Gustav Benz, 
Baur Flour Mills; secretary, Hugh 
Harris. 














Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO bead U. Ss. A. 














White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 





Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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(Continued from page 35.) 

labor situation was discussed in general, 
particularly with a view to future action. 

Speaking on the question of labor, 
R. D. Bundy, Industrial Co-ordinator for 
the Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, said that some labor is competing 
for many of the functions of manage- 
ment. He urged business men to be 
alert to this situation, and added that 
plant foremen, who stand between man- 
agement and labor, should be kept thor- 
oughly informed of company policies. 


RETAIL SESSION 


A unique plan was carried out for 
retail bakers attending the convention. 
On Monday afternoon they were taken 
to the model bakery of the J. R. Lloyd 
Co., where a demonstration was put on 
by bakers themselves. Many bakers at- 
tended, and declared that it was very 
worth while. 

PANEL SESSION 

The American Bakers Association and 
the American Institute of Baking con- 
ducted Tuesday morning’s session, which 
proved to be one of the most effective 
ever held by the association. L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the American 
Bakers Association, presided, and de- 
clared that the baking industry is facing 
the 
He reviewed the history of the industry 
during the first World War, and spoke 
of the development of commercially baked 


most serious times in its history. 


bread since then. 

He called Fred C. Haller, Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, and a governor of 
the American Bakers Association, to the 
platform, and the two discussed many of 
the activities which occurred during the 
Mr. Haller described the crea- 
tion of the food administration and its 
He also said that 
the economies put into practice in the last 
war after it 


last war. 
method of operation. 


were not long retained 
was over. 

Particular attention was given to the 
address by John T. McCarthy, consultant 
on bakery products in the Division of 
Purchases, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and chairman of the Baking In- 
dustry Committee for OPM. At the 
outset of his address Mr. McCarthy said 
that his slogan for the industry is “work, 
conserve, substitute, eliminate, economize 
and stabilize.” He said that this war is 
far different from the last one, and that 
restrictions will finally encompass most 
commonplace things of today, because of 
absolute necessity. 

Washington, Mr. McCarthy said, is 
most hesitant to resort to compulsion, as 
it prefers voluntary action from indus- 
tries. Business, he continued, is being 
conscripted for the duration of the war 
the same as individuals. Defense indus- 
tries, he said, will get supplies before 
all others. Soon the government will re- 
quire all rubber and tin in this country. 
He said that thought is being given to 
substituting silver for tin. 

Inflation, Mr. McCarthy said, would be 
as disastrous for the baking industry 
on the way up as on the way down, and 
any sacrifice the industry might 
make to prevent it would be the cheap- 
est possible insurance. This, he con- 
tinued, will be a profitless war, and he 
urged bakers to keep their thinking on a 
high level. He also advised bakers not 


to build excessive inventories, for, he 
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said, 1f they do they will be comman- 
deered. 

Mr. McCarthy urged bakers to take 
all possible precautions in protecting 
their plants and equipment, and specifi- 
cally asked them to see that people can’t 
enter from the outside and disrupt pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Schumaker then called for the 
panel discussion, and, in addition to him- 
sell, the following took part: Miss Kath- 
erine Wellingbrook, of the Department 
of Nutrition of the American Institute 
of Baking; Mr. McCarthy; Tom Smith, 
secretary of the American Bakers Asso- 


ciation; William A. Quinlan, general 
counsel of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Mr. Haller; E. R. Braun, Jr., 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and a 
governor of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; David C. Wiley, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association; R. H. 
Levy, Kingston (Pa.) Cake. Co., and 
L. J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pittsburgh. 
Among the many opinions expressed, 
it was said that retail bakers will not 
be as adversely affected by the war pro- 
gram as will wholesalers. It was also 
said that all sugars will be included in 
rationing restrictions. Bakers who have 
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a supply of sugar on hand will simply 
report it to the government, and use it 
according to the restrictions imposed. It 
was also explained that restrictions will 
be necessary on the use of fats and oils. 

All supplies, including flour, according 
to answers given by the panel, must be 
kept to a working inventory in order to 
prevent hoarding. Tires, of course, came 
in for much discussion, and it was ex- 
plained that there are no present re- 
strictions on retreading or recapping, but 
that sooner or later this will be changed. 
Bakers were urged to take precautions 
against the theft of tires, and it was 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 











In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 
flour is doing for them: 

















NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve ne 
uniformity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


ver known such 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, 


tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily 


capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location... Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality ... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM Our SATISs- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J.F.IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


err exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 








BAKERS PATENT 


CAPITAL FLouR MULLS, ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








recommended that trucks traveling less 
than 40 miles per day do without spares. 

The panel felt that the activities of 
the Department of Nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking should be 
increased, as interest in nutrition is 
greater than ever, and other food indus- 
tries are taking advantage of this fact. 
According to some members of the panel, 
there is a possibility that enriched bread 
may be made compulsory if bakers do 
not provide it voluntarily. The panel 
declared there is a bright future for 
this product. 

Bakers were told not to hoard trucks, 
for if they do they will probably be 
taken over by the government. The 
opinion was expressed that there’ will 
be little difficulty in securing replace- 
ment parts for trucks. It was suggested 
that old trucks be salvaged and rebuilt, 
possibly making one truck out of two 
or three. 

So far as paper is concerned, it was 
said that the baking industry uses 15% 
of the total production of kraft paper 
in this country. The government needs 
more of this product, and bakers were 
urged to conserve in every possible way 
in its usage. Wooden boxes were sug- 
gested as a substitute for paper cartons. 

According to the panel, there is no 
present prospect of a shortage in waxed 
paper. There will, however, likely be 
a smaller supply of spices. Sliced bread 
will probably be eliminated. There is 
no intention of driving any branch of 
the industry, including house-to-house 
bakers, out of business. It was also said 
that the army has slowed down the con- 
struction of its own bakeries, and that 
commercial bakers supplying army needs 
are making no profit on this business. 

Mr. McCarthy said that the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the trade press 
and trade associations has undergone a 
marked change, and that it now realizes 
both are extremely essential in the de- 
fense program. He said this was partic- 
ularly true of the food trade press. It 
was also said that there will be no change 
in the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission except where there is a direct 
request from OPM. 

At the conclusion of the panel discus- 
sion, a vote of confidence was given to 
Mr. McCarthy, his associates and to the 
officers of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion who are representing the industry 
in Washington. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At the conclusion of Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session, L. J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Conly. Mr. Dudt is a retail 
baker. William E. Maier, Maier’s Bak- 
ery, Reading, was elected vice president, 
and David C. Wiley, Fleischmann Vienna 
Model Bakery, Philadelphia, was_ re- 
elected treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: D. R. Anderson, 
Butter-Krust Baking Co., Bradford; C. 
Frank Summy, Wheatland Bakery, Lan- 
caster; A. Newman Eckhart, William 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia; G. 
Leonard Conly, Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. R. Miller Brandon, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, and Adolph Jahn, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., were elected asso- 
ciate directors of the association, repre- 
senting the allied interests. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


The first showing of a sound film, “The 
Modest Miracle,” was presented at the 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Fe 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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L. J. Dudt 
heads Quaker bakers 


L. J. Dudt, of Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association at the annual 
meeting of the organization held Jan. 12- 
13. Mr. Dudt operates one of the lead- 
ing retail bakeries of Pittsburgh. 





concluding session of the convention. 
This picture has been presented by 
Standard Brands, Inc., and was produced 
in Hollywood in co-operation with the 
federal government in its campaign for 
better nutrition as an aid to victory. 
The picture was described by Mr. Conly 
as “one of the most intensively interest- 
ing pictures I ever saw, a remarkable 
tribute to the discoverers of vitamin B,, 
and to the baking industry.” Dr. James 
A. Tobey, director of the Department 
of Nutrition of the American Institute 
of Baking, declared that “this dramatic 
moving story of enriched bread will be 
beneficial to all consumers and to every 
member of the baking industry.” 

George Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
in discussing “Adapting Ingredients to 
Present Day Costs,” said that the loss 
in cake takes place in the crust. He 
added that there is less loss in a heavier 
cake, providing the crust area is not 
unduly increased. Mr. Carlin pointed 
out that the great growth in the use of 
vegetable shortening occurred during and 
after the last World War. Fats, he con- 
tinued, can be made to go farther by 
a reduction in the loaf volume and the 
elimination of twisting. The cake in- 
dustry, he concluded, will be better off to 
cut volume rather than quality. 

The final speaker on the program was 
Alexander Best, president of the River- 
side Steel Co., Wheeling, W. Va., who 
said that in the present emergency 
American industry faces both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. He declared 
that this country both can and will be 
invincible, and that war today is largely 
a contest of industrial production. 


CONVENTION COMMENT 


The Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh and Division No. 4 of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry were 
hosts at the president’s reception and 
party Sunday night in the Chatterbox 
of the William Penn Hotel. Music, en- 
tertainment and refreshments were abun- 
dantly supplied. 

¥s¥ 


Defense bonds were given as door 
prizes to those holding lucky numbers. 





Numbers were given only to those who 
reached the meetings on time. 
¥ ¥ 
“The Bakings of the Nationalities of 
the Citizens of the United States” was 
the subject of Monday night’s meeting. 
Girls dressed in the native costumes of 
20 different nationalities were present, 
as were samples of the bakings of those 
countries. Contributions were raised 
during the evening and given to the Red 
Cross. “Ace” Williams, world traveler 
and lecturer, presented a film showing 
the “Breads of Many Countries,” which 
was extremely interesting and well re- 
ceived by the audience. 
¥ ¥ 
The board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association set a splendid 
example to other associations by decid- 
ing, at a meeting held during the con- 
vention, to call off the organization’s sum- 
mer convention this year. This meeting, 
while looked forward to by many Penn- 
sylvania bakers, is primarily a golf out- 
ing, and the directors felt that the pres- 
ent national emergency indicated that it 
should not be held. 
¥ ¥ 
The banquet, held Tuesday night, was, 
as usual with the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, an outstanding success. A. 
J. Klein was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the affair, during which 
Mr. Conly, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, was presented with an appro- 
priate gift in recognition of his services. 
¥ ¥ 
G. Leonard Conly, retiring president, 
has a record of which he well may be 
proud, in that he has four sons, the oldest 
of whom is 21, all in uniforms. “Dick” 
is a member of the Air Corps, “Gill” a 
member of the Coast Artillery, George is 
in the Merchant Marine, and “Jack” is 
a student at the Admiral 
Academy. 


Farragut 





John T. McCarthy 


business being conscripted 


Business is being conscripted for the 
duration of the war the same as individ- 
uals, John T. McCarthy, consultant on 
bakery products in the Division of Pur- 
chases, Office of Production Management, 
declared in an address before the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation. The slogan for the industry, 
he said, is “work, conserve, substitute, 
eliminate, economize and stabilize.” He 
advised bakers not to build excessive in- 
ventories, for they can readily be com- 
mandeered, he declared. 
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Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of one of the 
finest wheat crops Oklahoma has ever had. Its position 
allows it to select the best wheat in the state. 


Dobry's Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


Like good pajamas, most of 
Dobry's bakery flour is sold 
in two sizes. — DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST. 
If one doesn’t fit, the other 
will. Or, if you prefer, we'll 
tailor the flour especially for 
you. 


And Dobry’s flour is rest- 


ful, too. You'll sleep better 
nights just knowing that 
everything is well 
in the shop. 


&> 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 
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FLOUR 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 
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Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 
The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 



































Sales Resistance 











(Continued from page 30.) 
ance is to know so much about your own 
products, your plant and your company 
that you can truly paint a better picture 
of them than your prospect does of your 
competitors. 

Many salesmen fall into the habit of 
worrying about their competitors. They 
think that their success or failure depends 
upon what they do or do not do to the 
This, of 
course, is an entirely erroneous approach 


competition on their routes. 


to the sales problem, or any part of it, 
such as price resistance. 

If you have a route of any size what- 
ever, you have but a comparatively few 
minutes to spend on each call. You need 
all that time to describe the good fea- 
tures of your products. If you permit 
yourself to get into an argument about 
something a competitor has said you are 
losing valuable selling time—and don’t 
forget that your income depends upon 
how well you use this time. 

Sales resistance among consumers may 
be due to their mistaken belief that they 
can bake more cheaply in their own 
homes or that the quality of ingredients 
used in commercial bakeries is not as 
high as those which they would use in 
doing their own baking. 

So far as price is concerned in this 
connection, if the housewife considers 
her own time of any value whatever, or 
will take into consideration the cost of 
fuel for baking, and other related ex- 
penses, including, of course, ingredients, 
this resistance is eliminated. 

Salesmen can best meet the quality 
argument by knowing exactly the kind 
of flour and other ingredients that are 
used in making their products, and ex- 
plaining this specifically to consumers. 
By urging housewives to visit the bakery, 
they will answer the question of cleanli- 
ness. 

Finally, a particularly dangerous form 
of sales resistance is found in bakery 
salesmen themselves. After being on a 
route for some time they may begin to 
feel that their sales have reached a satu- 
ration point. They will not try to get 
new business as aggressively as they did 
at first. Constant checking will help 
greatly in overcoming this resistance to 
expanded sales. More business can al- 
ways be obtained. Don’t stand in your 
own way. You will find sufficient resist- 
ance to overcome elsewhere without that 
handicap. 
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Caraway Substitute 

A substitute for caraway seed is now 
on the market, in the form of dill seed, 
shelled and impregnated with caraway 
oil. It is considerably cheaper than the 
imported product, and’is reported to taste 
and look like the genuine product on top 
of rye bread. 
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NAMED CHARLESTOWN MANAGER 

Thomas L. Furey has been named man- 
ager of the Charlestown, Mass., plant of 
the General Baking Co. Mr. Furey has 
been with the company for many years, 
beginning as a route salesman. He was 
acting manager of the plant for the past 
year. 
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Dad Haru B veer $ 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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ne OF DOUGH STABILITY 


SDOM 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ot COLORADO 








MK ¢ S iN 7 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN J parece 
Guaranteed to comet | in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y.,U.S.A. 








**RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Cutting Expenses Increases Profits 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


T the close of 1941 a wholesale and 
A retail baker faced with emer- 
gency conditions and a state of 
war, sat down to analyze his costs. He 
also conducted some research into ex- 
penses and discovered that certain of 
the company’s expenses were fixed, while 
others, though necessary, could by con- 
scientious consideration on the part of 
each employee, be considerably reduced. 
Thus it was discovered that 3% net 
profit could be made on sales volume 
and that the profits went higher with 
the practice of more stringent economies 
and the elimination of waste. Thus, for 
example, every 3c saved was equivalent 
to a dollar in sales, and multiplying each 
ratio by 10 produced a most spectacular 
figure, thus 30c saved equalled $10 in 
sales, while $3 saved $100, and $30 was 
equivalent to $1,000 in sales. 

These pertinent facts and figures were 
then put on huge display cards which 
were placed all around the office and 
plant for everybody to see and read, and 
thus make them conscious of the next 
step in the chain of ousting wasteful hab- 
its and inculecating savings habits, viz: 

Every 3c saved is equivalent to $1 
of sales. 

Every 30c saved is equivalent to $10 
of sales. 

Every $3 saved is equivalent to $100 
of sales. 

Every $30 saved is equivalent of $1,000 
of sales. 

In the office it was pointed out that 
a 3c stamp was equivalent to $1 in sales 
and a 5¢ box of paper clips the equiva- 
lent of $1.66 in sales; that $3 in excess 
cost represented in the waste of station- 
ery or printed forms equalled $100 in 
sales. 

In the garage and shop it was shown 
that the wasting of such items as nuts, 
bolts, cotter pins, lock washers, rags, 
kerosene, etc., was unnecessary and that 
9c wasted in shop materials was equiva- 
lent to a $3 sale. 

The next point of attack was insurance 
costs and it was discovered not only that 
carelessness and waste accumulation cre- 
ated fire hazards but also that a fire in- 
creased insurance costs and meant a 
money loss. Furthermore, that a $100 
insurance premium equalled $3,333.33 in 
sales. 

Advertising costs were also attacked 
and it was discovered that advertising 
must pay some dividends or else be a 
dead loss, or simply used as a good will 
builder. For instance, figures showed 
that $50 spent for ineffective advertising 
required $1,666.66 in sales to offset this 
expense. 

The problem of driving trucks and 
company cars was also studied. It was 
demonstrated that it costs a minimum 
of 5¢ a mile for a car and 8c for a 
truck, so all operators of motor vehicles 
were asked the pertinent question: “How 
many unnecessary miles do you drive a 
day?” 

It was pointed out that an average 
of 10 unnecessary miles a day was the 
equivalent of 3,650 miles a year, and at 
a cost of 5¢ per mile amounted to $182.50 
or a net profit absorption of $6,083 in 
sales. Thus 10 men each driving 10 un- 
necessary miles per day wasted a sales 
volume of $60,830. And this was also 
put on a placard and placed throughout 


the office, plant, drivers’ rooms, and in 
the garage. 

It was also pointed out to the shop 
foreman that the purchase of unneces- 
sary supplies, tools and other items, or 
their misuse, was a waste and that a $10 
loss or waste of such supplies required 
$333.33 in sales to offset it. 

It was discovered that a $60 a month 
porter, clerk or other person unneces- 
sarily employed equalled $24,000 in sales, 
and that any unnecessary employee earn- 
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ing as much as $150 a month was the 
equivalent of $60,000 in sales. 

So as a result of these startling figures 
placards were installed everywhere which 
read: 

OLD ADAGE: 
“A Penny Saved Is a Penny Earned” 
OUR ADAGE: 
“3c Saved Equals $1 in Sales” 
A LOYAL EMPLOYEE WILL NOT WASTE— 
CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JOINS K, ASLESEN CO. 


Robert W. Lannan, former grocery 
merchandising supervisor in the Twin 





75 


Cities for Standard 
now general sales manager for the K. 
Aslesen Co., of Minneapolis, grocery 


Brands, Ince., is 


distributors, and handlers of cafe and 
bakeshop equipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Ad Campaign for Bread 
New York, N. Y.—An extensive cam- 
paign for Hollywood Bread for the 
Freihofer Baking Co. and the William 
Freihofer Baking Co., in cities in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, has been started by the Na- 


tional Bakers Services, Inc., of Chicago. 













TALLY 








For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 


























































WHERE A BAKER 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 


Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 








Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 





Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 














Sixty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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Flavor Full— 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat germ 
milled in. 

Bakers using Enerjo are capitalizing in 
their merchandising and advertising on the 
flavor, and the added nutrition from natural 
sources, milled into this flour, and retained 
in the bread they sell. 


Get next to this opportunity. Enerjo is 
sold both plain and enriched, in either case 
the supreme flavor of the wheat berry is in it, 
and is transmitted to the baked loaf. The 
demand is on for this type of enrichment— 
something that the bread buyer can recognize 
at once, 


A trial order of Enerjo will convince you. 


» 4 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are mailed 
a copy of this new list on request, without charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to get the 
new list, and to receive The Northwestern Miller weekly, 
if you are not now a subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
Three Years 
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FOR TASTIER PIES 
PRE-HEATING 


Every baker knows that a pie is tastier 
if heated before serving but few seem 
to make a point of this to their custom- 
ers. Shubert’s Bakery, 1014 Fillmore, 
San Francisco, finds it a good idea to 
tell customers about it. 

This is accomplished in two ways: 
first, there is a sign in bright colors 
above the pie rack at this retail store. 
The sign reads: “All our pies are spe- 
cially tasty if heated before serving.” 
Secondly, sales ladies also make this 
point to customers unless they are sure 
the buyer already knows about it. 

The result of such a simple point is 
that this bakery enjoys an exceptionally 
large business on fruit-filled pies. Of 
course, you must have a good pie to start 
with, it is pointed out, but any pie is 
made better by pre-heating; the warm 
crust seems flakier and the filling more 
flavorsome. That is why Shubert’s rec- 
ommend that all bakers push this point— 
it is the best one that has been found to 
combat home baking. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Name 
for Old Idea 


Here’s a new name for an old idea. 
At the Taste Good Bakery, 1552 Fill- 
more, San Francisco, the day-old section 
is known as the “Economy Counter”’— 
much more dignified and good psy- 
chology. 

This is located at the rear of the sell- 
ing space, placed crosswise with the other 
counter. A large sign denotes it as the 
“Economy Counter” and offers a brief 
explanation concerning the day-old prod- 
ucts. These are as carefully displayed 
and arranged as the fresh goods, with 
the result that a quantity is moved at 
this store. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY 

NAMES NEW EASTERN AGENT 

The American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., announces the appoint- 
ment of Willson & Pfening as its repre- 
sentative in the eastern territory. 

Paul Pfening, who has for many years 
acted as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Machinery Co. in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia territory, 
has recently formed a partnership with 
A. M. Willson, who has been active in 
the industry for the past eight years. 
Willson & Pfening will represent the 
American Bakers Machinery Co. in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia, with offices 
at 3820 Bates Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

PROVIDENCE CLUB EXPANDING 

An increase in membership was _ re- 
ported at the second meeting of the 
Providence Bakers Club held at the Nar- 
ragansett Hotel, Jan. 15. Richard Roy, 
Roy Baking Co., Central Falls, is presi- 
dent of the club. Robert E. Sullivan, 
New England Bakers Association, at- 
tended from Boston and told members of 
the formation of a Victory Committee in 
the association, established as a clearing 
house of information on problems cre- 
ated for the industry in our war effort. 
Conservation of materials restricted by 
government regulation was the chief topic 
of discussion. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e¢ MINNESOTA 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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WHEAT 
No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING 
Minneapolis ppt yes ytypy 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER 
Kansas City __¢ 5 9 o_o 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER 
Rleheseecseioess 
ACTIVE FUTURE 

Chicago 


























DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 

















STATE GRAIN COMMISSIONER NEW FLOUR BROKERAGE FIRM 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Turner B. Morton, Kansas Crry, Mo.—Chris W. Zimmer- 
who was connected with the Morton man, for the last three years with Gra- 
Grain Co., St. Louis, from 1907 to 1940 ham & Co., Kansas City flour brokers, 
and a member of the Merchants Exchange _ resigned Feb. 1 to form his own firm, 
for the past 30 years, has been appointed Zimmerman & Co., which will broker bak- 
Missouri State Grain and Warehouse ery, cracker and macaroni flour. Mr. 
Commissioner by Forrest C. Donnell, Zimmerman’s offices are in the Plaza 
governor of Missouri. Theater Building in Kansas City. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















Samuel L. Rice 


convention speaker . . 


Samuel L. Rice, president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association, 
was a featured speaker at the recent con- 
vention of the Indiana Grain Dealers As- 
sociation at Indianapolis. He talked on 
the services the grain trade must perform 
in support of the war effort. His firm 
is the Rice Grain Co., Metamora, Ohio. 

Ohio bakers at their annual convention 
held in Columbus, Jan. 19-21, named AIl- 
bert Troesch, Troesch’s Bakery, Cleve- 





ZOOLOGIST 

William E. Bettridge, president, Lake- 
side Biscuit Co., Toledo, has been elected 
president of the Toledo Zoological So- 
ciety, to fill the vacancy made by the 
death of the late Percy Jones. He has 
heen interested and active in this re- 
markable organization for many years. 


SAME JOB 


Harry M. Bouchard, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Minnesota-At- 
lantic Transit Co., Buffalo, has been 
named to a similar position with the 
Great Lakes Transit Co., with which it 
recently merged. 


YOUNGEST MEMBER 

Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have elected A. G. Webbe, of 
Barrington, Ill., to membership on the 
exchange. He is the youngest member 
of the board, having recently passed 21 
years of age. 


JOINS NAVY 

Gordon Walker, who has been repre- 
senting the Atkinson Milling Co. at Har- 
risburg, Pa., has returned to Minne- 
apolis, and on Feb. 1 entered the navy 
air corps. 


IN MANHATTAN MARKET 

Howard W. Taylor, sales manager 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., spent a 
few days in New York during a recent 
business trip through the country’s prin- 
cipal flour markets. ) 

A. J. Oberg, in charge of eastern ter- 
ritory sales for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, made his headquarters dur- 


Albert Troesch 


Ohio’s vice president 


land, vice president of the state associ- 
ation. 

Cecil Lamont is the newly appointed 
director of public relations for the North- 
West Line Elevators Association. For the 
past 15 years he has been secretary of 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Calgary. 
In 1935 and 1936 he was loaned by his 
company to the Canadian wheat board, in 
whose behalf he visited British and 
European millers to encourage their use 


erhonal & 


ing the week at the company’s New 
York offices, in charge of J. A. Repetti. 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was seen around the New York 
market during a recent eastern trip. 

W. H. Dunnell, Secretary-treasurer and 
assistant manager Minot Flour Mills Co., 
was introduced on the Produce Exchange 
floor by J. G. Webster. 

Nelson H. Mock, sales manager New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, called on the New York trade for 
two days with James Haffenberg, who 
represents the mill in the metropolitan 
area. 


IN THE FIELD 

Herman Steen, vice president, and F. 
A. Smith, assistant secretary, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, were in 
Minneapolis last week. Mr. Steen also 
spent a day in Kansas City on federa- 
tion business. 


SALES MANAGER RESIGNS 

Carl Hudgins, Atlanta, has resigned 
as southeastern sales manager for Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills. He has not 
announced his plans for the future yet. 


ATLANTA VISITORS 

Visiting in Atlanta last week end were 
R. B. Jennings, representative for the 
International Milling Co., headquarters 
Greensboro, N. C., and L. O. Gottschick, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., headquarters 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NEW CONNECTION 


Fred A. Peters, formerly with Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, TIL, is 
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Cecil Lamont 


loaned to wheat board 


of Canadian wheat. In 1925, while he 
was with the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Mr. Lamont made a 
survey of co-operative movements. Re- 
cently he has studied the problem of in- 
dustrial utilization of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

The addition of Claude F. Davis as 
chief chemist to their staff was recently 
announced by Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City. Mr. Davis, a graduate 


now with the Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, covering Illinois. He is making 
his headquarters in Peoria. 


ANNUAL PARTY 

The Minneapolis chapter of the So- 
ciety of Grain Elevator Superintendents 
held its annual dinner party and dance 
at Freddie’s Cafe on Jan. 31. About 
120 members and associates were present. 


ON WAY HOME 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was in Chicago Feb. 2. 
He was returning to the mill from a 
several weeks’ business trip to the East. 


SALES MEETINGS 

L. A. Mackenroth, general sales man- 
ager, and P. L. O. Smith, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, are in the East this week hold- 
ing meetings at their various sales offices. 


BAKER'S MARRIAGE 

Lloyd Douglas Feuchtenberger, son of 
L. D. Feuchtenberger, extensive bakery 
operator at Bluefield, W. Va., and Miss 
Elizabeth Fentress Orton were married 
Jan. 24. Mr. Feuchtenberger is associ- 
ated with his father in operating the 
bakery business. 


TWIN DAUGHTERS 


S. S. Watters, president of the Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, became a grand- 
father on Jan. 28 when twin daughters 
were born to his daughter-in-law, Dor- 
othy Watters, wife of Jerry C. Watters. 
Both mother and daughters are pro- 
They are named Dor- 


gressing nicely. 
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Claude F. Davis 
chief chemist 


of Oklahoma A. & M., has a background 
of association with the Western Star 
Mill Co. of Salina, Kansas, the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind, and, 
recently, with the Michigan Bakeries of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. In 1940-41 Mr. 
Davis served as president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. He 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 


othy Wolfe Watters, after the mother, 
and Ann Aber Watters. The father, 
formerly with the Liberty Baking Co. 
in an executive capacity, is now en- 
gaged in business in Baltimore, Md., as 
head of a pie baking plant. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


Joe Dobry, president of Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., visited friends in Kansas 
City last week. 


IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Elmo Rankin, Custer City, Okla., presi- 
dent of the Packard Milling Co., leaves 
his milling post Feb. 1 to enter military 
service as a reserve officer. 


HONORED WITH SCROLL 


George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, 
retired mill executive, was honored with 
a scroll presentation by directors of the 
United Provident Association when he 
recently retired from its presidency after 
44 years of continuous service. Mr. 
Sohlberg will retain his place on the 
directorate. 


SOUTHERN TRAVEL 


Quinton D. Edmonds, Jackson, Tenn.. 
manager of the Model Milling Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Edmonds, visited rel- 
atives in Oklahoma City on a trip which 
included several Texas cities and New 
Orleans. 


CALL FROM AUSTRALIA 

Christian Stoecklein, of the Stoecklein 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and members of 
his family were. agreeably surprised to 
have a long distance telephone talk with 
his son, Bernard, who volunteered for 
service in the Far East in the arm) 
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air corps. The message came from Aus- 
tralia and each member of the family 
had a chance to say a word. He said 
he was safe and sound. Another son, 
Karl Thomas Stoecklein, is in the United 
States navy. 


MILLERS’ MECCA 

Chicago was a popular place for mill- 
ers last week. The numerous conven- 
tions of food industries attracted more 
than the usual run of milling visitors. 
Among them were K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; W. M. 


Steinke, A. Graif, King Midas Flour 


Mills, Minneapolis; Leslie Pritchard, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth; 
T. L. Brown, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. R. Kerr, Kerr 
Milling Co., Sioux City; John F. Diefen- 
bach, Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Earl Heatherington, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


HOME FROM EAST 


George R. Forrester, grain, Toledo, 
retiring president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, returned last week from a visit 
to New York. 


4A GRANDFATHER 


J. R. Stuart, of the Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, is receiving congratulations 
from his friends in the trade over the 
birth of his first grandchild. A 7-lb 
baby girl was born Jan. 30 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard M. Stuart. Howard is 
in the office of the Cereal By-Products 
Co., and Jack is bearing up well under 
the circumstances. 
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FREDERICK E. HARDENBERGH 


Frederick E. WHardenbergh, former 
head of the old National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 1, after an illness 
of a few weeks. He was in his seventy- 
seventh year. Survivors are his widow 
and a son and daughter. Mr. Harden- 
bergh was a brother of Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, vice president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. The Na- 
tional mill was sold about 20 years ago 
to the King Midas company and, since 
then, F. E. Hardenbergh had not been 
connected with the trade. 


AMBROSE H. SWOPE 


Ambrose H. Swope, former part owner 
of the Swope Co., flour and feed mill 
Operators at Johnstown, Pa., died sud- 
denly on Jan. 26 a half hour after he had 
started on an automobile trip to Ari- 
zona to spend the remainder of the 
winter. He was 66 years of age. In 
1904, with three brothers, he purchased 
the old Waters Flour Mills at Flinton. 
Later the business was transferred to 
Johnstown, where they built a flour and 
feed mill. In 1987 the plant was sold 
to General Mills, Inc. 


SAM STEPHENSON 


Sam Stephenson, 78, chairman of the 
directors’ executive committee of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
died Jan. 26. Mr. Stephenson was a 


member of the law firm of Cooper, 
Stephenson & Glover and a former presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Great Falls. 


He had been a director 


of the Montana Flour Mills Co. for 
nearly 25 years and chairman of the 
directors’ executive committee for 15 
years. 


MRS. CAROLINE WITMER 

Mrs. Caroline Urban Witmer, 87 years 
of age, daughter of George Urban, 
founder of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, died Jan. 27. Her husband, 
Tobias Witmer, who died in 1898, was 
at one time cashier of the milling com- 
pany and later entered the real estate 
and insurance business. 


DAVID G@. SEYBOLD 

David G. Seybold, who owned and 
operated a bakery in Clementon, N. J., 
for the last 32 years, died Jan. 30 at 
the age of 63. 
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INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
ACQUIRED BY ARMY 


Staff, Building, Equipment of Chicago School 
‘ Available Only to Army Bakers 
Under Agreement 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
army has leased the American Institute 
of Baking’s properties in Chicago, and 
will operate the baking school and lab- 
oratories for the duration of the emer- 
gency, the War Department has just an- 
nounced. The school will no longer be 
open to civilian pupils, the announcement 
said, but will be devoted solely to train- 
ing enlisted men of the army as bakery 
instructors. 

The War Department’s announcement 
said: 

“The move, unique in Army history, 
means that the Quartermaster Corps will 
now have the direct advice and co-opera- 
tio of the finest civilian technical ex- 
perts in the commercial field, in its vital 
task of providing our troops with the 
most tasty and nutritious bread, and in 
training enlisted men with this idea in 
mind. 

“Not only is the Army taking over the 
entire school, but also its instructional 
staff, lecture halls and equipment. The 
latter includes one of the world’s best 
equipped experimental bakeries and an 
equally fine commercial bakery. A com- 
plete army field bakery is now being in- 
stalled on the campus. 

“Henceforth at the institute, no civil- 
ians will be trained ‘for the duration.’ 
The entire school facilities will be devoted 
to training enlisted men as qualified Army 
bakery instructors. 

“The first Army course starts early in 
March. Present plans call for the train- 
ing of 72 enlisted men every six weeks. 
Approximately two thirds of the train- 
ing period will be practical, with special 
emphasis on field, or outdoor, baking 
problems. The rest of the course will 
deal with post baking of garrison bread. 

“The school will be operated under the 
supervision and direction of Quarter- 
master subsistence officers. Training will 
follow the same procedure as that being 
given at the various baking schools and 
sub-schools now in operation at strategic 
points throughout the country. 

“Assisting the Army in the operation 
of the school will be William Walmsley, 
for many years principal of the institute. 
He is no novice in the specialized job of 
feeding troops. During World War I he 
served oversea as an important member 
of the A.E.F., in charge of a large Army 
bakery in France.” 
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ROOSEVELT SUGGESTS TRANSFER OF 
~ CCC WHEAT TO OTHER AGENCIES 


—<—— 
Grain Could ‘Be Used in Direct Transfer Without Price, With 
Processing Done Under Contract, 
President Says 


President Roosevelt, in attaching his 
signature to the Price Control Bill on 
Jan. 30, made the very clear implication 
that the government under certain cir- 
cumstances would use its surplus stocks 
of wheat to fill the requirements of army, 
navy or other war agencies, without offer- 
ing them for direct sale. 

Under such a plan, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. simply would transfer a 
quantity of wheat to the army or other 
government agency, without price. The 
grain would be processed, apparently, 
under contract with mills. 

In giving these views, the President 
said that he was giving his approval to 
the ‘legislation with the understanding 
approved by congressional leaders, that 
the Price Control Bill contains nothing 
which could be construed as a limitation 
upon the existing powers of governmental 
agencies, such as the Commodity Credit 
Corp., to make sales of agricultural com- 
modities in the normal conduct of their 
operations. 

The President’s direct quotation con- 
cerning the transfer of surplus com- 
modities was: 

“TI also should like to call attention to 
the fact that I am requesting the de- 
partments of the government possessing 
commodities to make such commodities 
available to other departments in order 
to aid our war effort. This request, pri- 
marily, will affect the cotton stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and will per- 
mit such stocks to be utilized, directly 
or by exchange, in the production of war 
goods. Such transfers will be in addi- 
tion to the quantities which are now 
available for sale. The request will also 
include grain and other commodities 
which may be needed by the departments 
concerned.” 

It was pointed out by observers that if 


such an exchange plan is adopted, and 
if it is combined with the sale of CCC 
wheat for feed and of CCC wheat to 
mills under the export program, the 
government’s prospective wheat deals 
may amount to more than 250,000,000 
bus. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERMAN STEEN TO SPEAK 
TO FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will address the members of the 











EXPORT SUBSIDY TO WAR 
TIME ON FEB. 6 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
has announced that, effective Feb. 6, 
the export subsidy rates on flour will 
be good until 2 p. m. Eastern War 
Time instead of Eastern Standard 
Time. 





Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at a dinner meeting the evening of 
Feb. 5 at the Sherman Hotel. 

Mr. Steen is a favorite guest speaker at 
this organization’s meetings and a large 
attendance is expected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ATTEND DEMONSTRATION 

BirM1inGuHamM, Ata.—More than 150 nu- 
trition teachers attended a demonstra- 
tion on bread making given here Jan. 21 
by Miss See Rice, field worker of Wheat 
Flour Institute. The women were sup- 
plied with tested recipes which will be 
distributed to classes hearing lectures on 
bread making. Courses in nutrition are 
sponsored by the Birmingham Women’s 
Civic Club and the American Association 
of University Women. 











January Flour Production Gains 


LOUR production, according to reports received by THE NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER from plants representing 65% of the total national output, increased during 
January 248,688 bbls over the previous month and 480,190 bbls over the same 


month of 1941 


Total production during January was compiled at 6,173,829 bbls, compared with 
5,925,141 bbls for the month previous and 5,693,639 bbls for the same month a year 
ago. All of the major producing sections registered increases over their December, 


1941, figures. 


The northwestern increase over the month previous was 100,307 bbls and the 
1,489,167-bbl January total represented a 283,373-bbl increase over the 1941 total for 


the same month. 


Southwestern production, totaling 2,369,316 bbls in January, was 43,151 bbls over 
that of the month previous and 198,833 bbls over that of the same month a year 


previous, 


Buffalo mills reported 948,692 bbls produced during January, 20,729 bbls more 
than the previous month and 70,523 bbls more than the same month a year previous. 


A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 656% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous oJ anus yy 
January, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

oo Lg. EP RELEE EEE TELS 1,489,167 1,388,860 1,205,794 1,199,382 1,172,377 
EE i.ncodaepeas yes nee ess 2,369,316 2,326,165 2,170,483 2,057,669 1,967,695 
BIUMRIO coccccccccccevvecvcceses 948,692 927.963 878,169 796,650 $16,150 
Central West—Eastern Division. 527,765 513,977 494,020 509,031 481,287 
Western Division .......... 283,091 247,224 229,371 271,826 311,009 
DEE, . os 4. veh sos savaaei ¥< 40,669 38,953 124,551 130,690 152,401 
North Pacific Coast ..........+. 515,129 481,999 591,251 594,426 544,798 
0 Perr rrr rer rr 6,173,829 5,925,141 5,693,639 5,559,674 5,445,717 
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ATKINSON BULK STORAGE PLANT MAKES 
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CONVEYOR CARRIES 
MILLED FLOUR TO 
STORAGE BINS 


9 
aad 


FRESHLY MILLED 


ELEVATED TO THE 
SIFTER... 


DIAGRAM OF BULK 
FLOUR AGEING PLANT FOR 


ATKINSON MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





Even the narrow area around the bins 
of this 25,000-bu flour storage plant re- 
cently put into operation at the Atkinson 
Milling Co. plant in Minneapolis is used 
to good advantage. Fans keep a con- 
stant circulation of air around the bins 








warm for winter, and cooled by well 
Operation of the 
plant is adequately described in the ac- 


water in the summer. 


companying drawing. 
The panel of pictures below shows a view 
of the conveyors carrying flour to the bins, 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR FEET LONG Woe 
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Adie 


two angles of the air-conditioned labora- 
tory located on the sixth floor, and a 
Aged flour 
equal to the daily capacity of the plant 
is handled during one shift by these con- 
venient packing arrangements. 


scene on the packing floor. 


Opportunity for adequate aeration and 
aging of the flour is one of the principal 
reasons for the new development. ‘The 
flour is sifted just before it enters the 
bins and again as it goes from them to 
the packers. 





SMA PURCHASES INCLUDE 
45,200 BBLS WHITE FLOUR 


Wasnuincron, D. C.—Among supplies 
purchased by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration during the week ending 
Jan. 24 were 45,200 bbls of white flour, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Also included in the purchases were 
50,010 lbs of rolled oats and 50,004 Ibs of 
macaroni. 

These supplies can be used for domestic 
distribution to public aid families and 
for free school lunches, to meet require- 
ments of the Red Cross, for shipment 
under terms of the lend-lease act or other 
special programs, or for stabilization re- 


serves, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE 
TO GOVERNMENT WAR POSTS 


Roland S. Vaile, 
of Minneapolis, has obtained leave from 





Wasuineton, D. C. 


the University of Minnesota, where he 
had been professor of economics and mar- 
keting since 1923, to come to Washington 
to head up one of the industry programs 
branches of the Division of Civilian Sup- 
ply. Mr. Vaile is the author of numer- 
ous books, including “Economics of Ad- 


vertising,” “Market Organization,” “In- 
come and Consumption” and “Balancing 
the Economic Controls.” 

Two new appointments to the food sec- 
tion of the division of accounting, anal- 
ysis and review of the Office of Price 
Administration, include Waldemar R. 
Josefson, of Chicago, formerly with the 
Industrial Sugars Corp., of Chicago, and 
Martin E. Matthews, of Alpine, N. J., 
who has had extensive experience in 
chain store development, operations and 
organization. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES T. SHARP, MILL 
OWNERS EXECUTIVE, DIES 


James T. Sharp, for 56 years an ex- 
ecutive of the Mill Owners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., died at his home in Des 
Moines Jan, 28, following a few weeks’ 
illness caused by a heart ailment. He 
was 81 years old. 

Mr. Sharp’s father, the late James G. 
Sharp, operator of flour mills at Iowa 
City and Wilton Junction, Iowa, founded 
the Mill Owners company at Grinnell, 
Iowa, in 1875. Mr. Sharp joined the 
company in 1884, later being elected 
assistant secretary. He became secre- 
tary and manager following the death 
of his father in 1909. In 1928 he was 


elected to the presidency, from which he 
retired in 1940. He has long been known 
as the dean of Iowa insurance executives. 

Surviving are his wife and two sons, 
Leonard K., secretary of the Mill Own- 
ers, and James T., Jr., a special agent 
in Iowa for the company. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ST. PAUL BAKERS ELECT 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—Martin Olson, of 
the Bungalow Bakery, was recently re- 
elected president of the Associated Bak- 
ers of St. Paul for 1942. Tom Basta 
was named vice president and R. H. 
Wuollet, financial secretary. E. C. Jera- 
bek continues as treasurer and J. M. 
Long as recording secretary. Alfred J. 
Munn was named chairman of the enter- 
tainment and program committee. On 
the board of directors are Martin Formo, 
James J. Kriz, Cliff Strandy and Henry 
Tschida. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HECKER PRODUCTS REPORT PROFIT 

New York, N. Y.—The Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp., for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
report a net profit of $294,794, as com- 
pared with $285,117, for the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1940. Profit for the six 
months ending Dec. 31 amounted to $618,- 
910; for 1940, $304,015. 








ARTHUR W. FOSDYKE JOINS 
THOMAS E. O’NEILL CO. 


Cuicago, Inu.—Arthur W. Fosdyke is 
now associated with Thomas E. O’Ncill 
Co., Chicago brokerage concern handling 
a large line of bakery supplies. For the 
past three years Mr. Fosdyke has been 
Chicago manager of the Read Machinery 
Co. He is president of the Chicago Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MINNESOTA ALLIES—BAKERS 
PLAN SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

The first in the series of district mect- 
ings arranged by the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota and sponsored by allicd 
trades firms was held at Rochester Feb. 
3. It was well attended. 

Besides discussions on war probleus, 
embracing restrictions on various co!- 
modities, the program ‘included demon- 
strations covering production, decorating, 
window dressing and merchandising. ‘The 
program will be repeated at Mankato 
Feb. 5, at St. Cloud Feb. 17 and at Du- 
luth Feb. 19. 

Twenty-three allied firms are partici- 
pating to keep their bakery customers 
abreast of the times. 
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E — with spot supplies inadequate. Uncertainty points to New York, Jan. 30, was $1.27%. 
— over government’s cracked wheat program, or 4c under Chicago May future. Quota- 
however, has slowed up inquiry for millfeed. tions, Jan. 30: soft winter wheat standard 


. a atent $6@6.15; locally made springs, high 
Duluth: uotations, Jan, 31: first patent pa : : le Ss} ; 
- 9 . gluten $7, bakers patent $6.75, hard winter 


$6.90, second patent $6.70, first clear $6.30. wheat bakers patent $6.65. 
THE CENTRAL WEST Cincinnati: Markets a little easier with 
fair ; i 


Chicago: A fair amount of business re- demand; supplies ample on all grades. 
ported Buying not general, but a _ sur- Quotations, Feb. 2: spring short patent fam- 


: ily $7.15@7.35. standar : . ey 
prising number of medium sized orders taken ily $7.15@7.35, standard patent $6.60@6.85 




















4 ranging from one and two cars up to 2,000 frat clear $5.60@5.85, hard winter short 
and 3,000 bbls. Most of the business done Patent $6.60@6.85, standard patent $6.15@ 

ine ‘ue - a 6.35, first clear $5.10@5.35, soft winter pat- 

- onwnen ' ... during the first half of the week, demand now eee lear $5.10@5.35, soft winter pat 

——— They are, however, better. Some companies jater drying up. Shipping directions also ©Mt $6.10@6.35, standard patent $5.85@6.10, 


getting all they can conveniently handle A : * _ , . “*e first clear $4.85@5.15. 
1 ’ ° : ng in more freely. Family quiet, but 

but they are the exception. comens ‘ eee ae 

U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Inquiry from oy and South Americe deliveries continue good. © Quotations, ae EASTERN STATES 

again fallen off. Fairly good sales made oh Bag Pe Fag aoe pcb S606 genie Buffalo; 

during December and early January before ond clear $3.95@4.20, family flour $8.20@ 


Sales quite spotty and scattered 
and salesmen up against a rather well- 















































THE SOUTHWEST advance in freight rates took effect. Rates =. A Senile : ate a 6.40 booked trade which could rest easy without 

Kansas City: Sales better than expected. to Cuba advanced 22%, to Venezuela 22%, rad Bn cot 708 Pe ae ge ig fear of running into shortages. There was 
Bakers mildly interested and bought some to Ecuador 28%, and to other Latin Ameri- 5.20: soft winter short patent $5.80@6.30, a large volume of sales for filling out stocks. 
fill-in flour. Family buyers active and the can markets proportionately. Advance to standard patent $5.60@6.10, first clear $4.70 The continued heavy consumer trade re- 
whole totaled 55% of capacity, compared Cuba takes effect Feb. 11, and all exporting @5.25. . flected in a steady flow of directions into 
With 44% the previous week and 70% @ mills, naturally, endeavoring to get flour ‘ . : — bis . . mill offices, with production schedules well 
year ago. loaded before then. Freight advances equiv- St. Louis: Generally speaking, not much maintained. First clears firm in price after 

Although the market did not lend itself alent to 15@24c bbl, according to the des- on in the — a Bsa the recent heavy sales. Prices remain un- 
to heavy sales effort, buyers apparently im- tination. - , — — ee ate ry to 188 ae ee Operations on the whole can be 
pelled by the force of events to continue Quotations, Feb. 3: established brands of sca ering o ; = iy —,. a oO bot : iy termec routine, with nothing in the news 
covering as far ahead as possible. A few family patent $6.75@6.85, spring first patent shipment. Otherwise mitts report new ol to alter the situation. Buyers alert and 
mill: actively after business were able to $6.45@6.55, standard patent $6.30@6.40, ness as draggy. Buy ers ee, oe freely discuss trends and apparently making 
do somewhat better than this average, al- fancy clear $6.25@6.35, first clear $5.95@6.05, a further break in Bh ig oll Cleara of a plans to meet any unusual complication that 
thouch none of the business represented a second clear $4@4.60, whole wheat $6.05@ protein in good demanc » low protein neg _ may come up. Foreign trade better. High 
particularly large sale, 6.15, graham standard $5.15@5.60. ed. No change in price differential. Jo be hopes continue that the growing intimacy 

Export business dull. Clears selling rather Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following bers advise trade taking ny ionmagrage trom of trade relations between North and South 
actively but market unchanged. Production Were in operation Feb. 3: Atkinson, King old contracts. Specifications show a decided = America will lead to better sales. 
holding at a high level. Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- improvement. ee rE Tr Ty BE sew ot: er Quotations, Jan. 31: spring fancy patent 

Quotations, Jan. 31: established brands ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- wheat short patent $6.35 G 7.36, straight $6.61 $8.50@8.60 bbl, top bakery patent $6.90 7, 
family flour $7@7.25, bakers short patent rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, @6.05, first clear $4.85 ee hard .. sos standard patent $6.80@6.90, spring straights 
$5.95 06.20, 95% $5.80@6, straight $5.70@ Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole short patent $5.60 @ 6.30, 95 % $5.46 )@ 5.95 $6.70@ 6.80, spring first clears $6@6.10, soft 
6.90, first clear $4@4.20, second clear $3.75 Wheat. first clear $4.50 4.90; spring wheat top pat- winter short patent $7.25@7.35, pastry $6.15 
@4, low grade $3.65@3.75. Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Fair in- ent $5.80@ S50, enenes FSS Serre O6-99. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domes- quiry at times, but on the whole new buy- Fst clear $5.35@ 5.80. New York: Business returned to its nor- 
tic business active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow ing last week was light. Car lot trade still Toledo: Sales, as well as operations, con- mal channels after two weeks of briskness. 
and 5 dull. chief buyer. Directions, which have been tinue reasonably gent a ae —— of ne. feeling their needs are amply cov- 

H i s x none too good, are slowing up. Only an new business. Mills woul ike, however, erec for some time, show only occasional 
nt mor 9 poe: ae occasional interior mill is running anywhere more directions on flour already sold and interest, and sales are limited to scattered 
with last week’s sales of 60%. Some ex- near full capacity, which curtails supply on their books. : Care to jobbers, and routine purchases by 
ports to Latin America. Domestic sales of millfeed, which holds reasonably firm Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate large baking interests. Springs in the lead 
diviced 60% to bakers and balance to fam- " - ee ae Sarees with a sprinkling 
ily buyers. Operation averaged 62%, com- — yA ny — bane ar cake flours because of 
parei with 70% last week. Prices closed GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES nominally quoted for this section and. could 
pra’ ee See. eat _- i Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: be underquoted by Pacific Henat pie ay 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.85, standard pat- WHEAT pct aoe See caies evades re- 
ent $6.50@ 7.45, bakers — ey oe, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth and offered none too fresiy. gee 
6.35, bakers short —_— $6:10@6.20, bakers May July May July May July May July while grain markets remain routinely steady 
standard $6.05@6.15. ; ee ee 125% 127% 130% 132% rr oe06 118 119% buyers will make no unusual commitments, 

Omaha: Sales moderate, ranging from 60 Jan, 29 ..... 125% 127% 131 132% 118% 119% but there is a rather nervous undertone to 
to 110% of capacity. Trade general; no Jam. BO ...0. 125% 127% 131% 132% 118% 120% their refusals to buy, indicating that they 
large contracts reported. Bakers bought Jan. 31 ..... 125 126% 130% 131% 117% 119% would like to make further purchases but 
moderately for 120-day delivery. Shipping ee 123% 125% 129% 130% 116% 118% are afraid to because of recent heavy tak- 
directions continued good. Mills operated De. ssesan 124% 126% 129% 131% (am eee 117% 119 ings. : 

‘ ?, -_ io > * ati . « : a 
ae Men eres See ee Seen. mente Portiand Seattle Liverpool Buenos Aires, QUotations, Jan. 31: spring “high giutens 
33, s. s s y. ‘ ° ste é atents 1.500 6.98 
Quotations, Jan, 31: family fancy short pat- jan og Ra July a July — ~~ Closed Closed clears $6.35@6.50, ‘Texas high glutens $6.50 
ent $6.35@6.65, standard patent $5.70@6.05, jan 29 - 1... 106 me | aa 80% 8154 eh wes tise reee ~~» @ 6.60, Clears $5.50@5.80, Kansas high glu- 
bakers short patent $5.70@6.05, bakers Jan. 30 ..... 106 ae 106 xh 80% 81% chi va mes ata tens $6. 50@ 6. rs $6. 10a 6.70, soft winter 
standard patent $5.50@5.80. == _— 2 ae aie ee ore 805% 815% ED ee TID LIED straights $6.15@6.50. 

Wichita: Sales 40 to 90%; directions fair i. a eter << amy ane Ries 80% 81% sees ee eer cane Boston: New business was hard to un- 
to very good; mills operating from 84 to a eee nie er ae nee 80% 81% “eae thus Eee ena cover and majority of mill agents reported 
100%; prices $6 and $6.30, bakers short CORN. % ain OATS an unusually quiet week. There were only 
patent, Kansas City basis. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis a limited number of buyers who were at all 

Hutchinson; Bookings light, with narrow May July May July May July May July May July interested in buying flour at this time and, 
price changes serving as no incentive; new ie. Oe. 719% ‘ 86% 88% 82% 83% 58% 58% 2 54% in order to get business, it was necessary 

1 business limited to scattered one and two Be, Ss cess 80% see, i 88 89% 83% 84% 59 58% 547 54% to go below the current quotations. Sev- 
ne car lots; shipping directions satisfactory. a 81% WEGLS 88% 90% 83% 85% 59% 58% 55% 545% eral round lots of southwestern patents were 
yal Salina: Millers report only fair demand, / ag ae 81% pa 87% 89% 83% 85 58% 57% 54% 53% reported booked, but aside from that week’s 
with prices about 10c bbl lower. Shipping Feb. 2 ...... ae 86% 88% 81% 83% 57% 56% 54 53 volume consisted of usual minimum car lot 
he directions fairly good on previous bookings. Feb. 3 ...... 80% .... 87% 89% 82% 84% 58% 57% 54¥ 53% Menage aan eee — went to 
~ Quotations, Jan, 31, basis Kansas City: hard — RYE . FLAXSEED———, BARLEY ie cee tay dikes Goaanes Doane con 

water short patent $6.05@6.15, standard Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis and these buyers booked a fair volume to 
to patent $5.90@6. May July May July May July May July May July replenish constantly depleting stocks. Ship- 

Texas: Demand irregular, but still called Jan, 28 ..... 86% 89% 82% 84% 220 221% 220 a 66% 68% ping directions continued to come in quite 
quite good; sales with different units 25 Jan. 29 ..... 86% 89% 82% 84% 219% 221% 0%. sis 65% 67% satisfactorily. Prices quoted by mills were 

_ ne capacity, family probably pre- jan. 30 ..... 87% 90% 83% 85% 222% 224% 233% .... 66% 68% unchanged. Quotations Jan. 30: spring high 
ominating. Little, if any, new business to Jan, 31 ..... 86% 88% 81% 83% 222% 224 90% asa 65% 67% glutens $7.15@7.30, short patents $7@7.15, 

Latin America, but the month has been Den: DS cece 845% 87 79% 81% 219% 221% 219% epee 65 67 standard patents $6.85@7, first clears $6.50 
oad yA — — in —_ oe = way B weesce 85% 88% 81% 83% 222 224 222 wee 65% 67% @6.70; southwestern short patents $6.90@ 

od volume of shipping irections on o 7.05, standard patents $6.754@6.90, Texas 
sales there; operations well maintained, with . y ae : . short patents $6.80@6.95, soft winter pat- 

0. average of all mills probably around 90% SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS ents $6,404 480, straights $6.20@6.40, clears 
is Rn ge TE nny Page ig * Se —_ Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- $6@ 6.20. ; 
48's, extra high patent $7.10@7.60, high load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: Baltimore: Quotations on all grades steady 
‘ill patent $6.60@7.10, standard bakers 98's $6.15 Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City _ St. Louis Buffalo as demand shows some little improvement; 

@6.40; first clears, sacked, $4.80@5 deliv- Spring bran ...........-. 996.000 06.50 $E2.00@.... §.-..@.... §.-..@.... §....@98.00  TOOOHPtA, 35,561 Die, the Righest in recent 
ng ered Texas common points or Galveston do- Hard winter bran ....... 36.00@36.50 ....@....  32.75@33.00 33.25@33.50 ....@.... years, and an increase of 21,170 bbls over 
; mestic rate. Standard middlings* ..... 36.25@36.75 33.00@.... er 34.25@ 34. -@38.00 ‘ast week. Quotations, Jan. 31: spring first 
ne Flour middlingst ........ 37.00@38.00 34.00@.... 32.50 34.00@34. - @ 38.00 patent $6.90@7.15, standard $6.65@ 6.85, hard 
oa THE NORTHWEST Oe a a ees 37.50@38.00 34.00@. nae fa 35. -@37.50 Winter — potent 2. 56@6.75, 96% $6.36 

Minneapolis: Very spotted; at times fairly Baltimore Philadelphia eihen Cincinnati Nashville - zs iat se sat YP short patent $6.70@7.40, 

ry general interest, but requirements easily spring bran ..........--- $....@37.75 $41.50@ 42 ae tree Tre ee eee er eee ‘ —— ite bata : 

’ Satisfied and market usually quiet. Only Hard winter bran ....... Pee Pereee: tk ee eee oe eo Oe Philadelphia: Less demand and, with 

k- car lot and medium-sized bakers buying; Soft winter bran ......... rer, . °. weer. Sire 43.00@44.00 ...-@38.00 39.50@40.00 weaker trends on wheat, prices of most 
larger companies well covered and show Standard middlings* .... ....@37.50 41.50@42.00 43.00@43.50 37.75@38.00 40.00@40.50 kinds show a downward movement. At re- 
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b. 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinna 
\Sy Spring first patent .......... $6.30@ 6.80 $6.45@ 6.55 $....@.... $5.80@ 6.30 $6.90@ 7.00 $6.904@ $6.90@ 7.15 $6.90@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.15 $7.154 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.10@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.40 coco Bocce 5.65@ 6.05 6.80@ 6.90 5.504 6.65@ 6.85 6.70@ 6.90 6.85@ 7.00 6.604 
n= Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.05 5.95@ 6.05 re Eee 5.35@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.10 .35@ a See 6.30@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.70 5.604 aoe hipaa 
hs Hard winter short patent 6.00@ 6.40 Pyles epee 5.95@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.30 Ter Jere 6.504 6.75 6.60@ 6.80 6.90@ 7.05 6.604 6.50@ 6.95 
n Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.80@ 6.20 rer, See 5.80@ 6.00 5.45@ 5.95 ey, arr 6.40@ 6.60 6.45@ 6.60 6.75@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.20@ 6.50 
2s Hard winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 5.20 6500 c+.0% 4.00@ 4.20 4.50@ 4.90 oe be OP baee 5.50@ ree eee . wee eee ee 5.10@ Caci 2e%s 
‘ Soft winter short patent 5.80@ 6.30 er. Crt hn rr. Lerch 6.35@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.35 6.70@ 7.40 ree. aeie 6.40@ 6.80 6.104 6.80@ 7.50 
he Soft winter straight see 5.60@ 6.10 eS Se ee ee 5.65@ 6.05 @ *5.30@ 5.65 *5.40@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.40 5.854 6.50@ 6.80 
t Soft winter first clear ....... 4.70@ 5.25. és ae Gears eer, Pere 4.85@ 5.25 Ce rer, Pere ot ¢:eve és Tee Vere 6.00@ 6.20 4.85@ 5.90@ 6.20 
0 Rye flour, white ............- 4.90@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.15 ree ere ++22@ 5.70 -++e@ 6.00 5.35@ 5.70 .+e-@ 5.10 5.35@ 5.60 xeeoay. 4.154 oe ee 
u- mye flour, dark ............. 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.40 --@.... «+++@ 5.00 -+++@ 5.30 coe Qeeee --@ 4.40 cone Davee coco Dooce .22+@ 3.90 ae, ere 
ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard shtnige Seattle San Francisco ‘erento **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
P Family patent ...... $7.25@7.35 $8.60@8.80 Dakota ....... $7.45@ 7.60 $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ...........28s 
“I- Soft yaad straight.. B: 00@6.10 -@. Montana ...... 7.00@ 7.20 6.40@ 6.60 Spring second pat.9.. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst..$5.25@5.40 
“ I iia ais a 5 a 0 5:0 6.00@6.10 5.50@ 5.70 Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@... 


i a near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win ter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
iTuesday prices. {tF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 
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(OANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading "Pleats 
VANITY FAIR) 
TELEPHONE _ )Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE « 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























ent $6.90@7.10 bbl, standard patent $6.70 
@6.90, first spring clear $6.30@6.40; hard 
winter short patent $6.60@6.80, 95% $6.45 
@6.60, soft winter straights $5.40@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Limited demand due to am- 
ple stocks on hand. Shipping directions 
more active. New business scattered and 
held to small lots, with the larger share of 
bookings within 60- to 90-day period. Fam- 
ily flour demand shows material improve- 
ment due to liberal buying on part of ulti- 
mate consumers, who fear shortage similar 
to that of sugar. Retail grocers report brisk 
sales with no special urging or solicitation. 
Bakers report improved demand for their 
products with bread sales quite active, due 
to promotional plans on “enriched’’ bread. 
Soft winter sales brisk, with cake and pastry 
bakers the principal takers. Clears found 
a ready market. Prices mostly unchanged 
and firm. 

Quotations, Jan. 31: spring short patent 
$6.85@7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.80, hard 
winter short patent $6.40@6.55, standard 
patent $6.30@6.45, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $6.25@6.35, spring clears 
$6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.30, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales very limited, with 
buyers displaying no interest in purchases 
for other than immediate shipments. South- 
western flours in the best demand, particu- 
larly from bread-baking and jobbing trades. 
Northwestern, midwestern and Pacific Coast 
flours very quiet. Water transportation of 
Pacific Coast flours discontinued and prices 
higher because shipments must be made by 
rail. Prices ranged from 5 to 10c bbl lower. 
Shipping directions well maintained, like- 
wise deliveries. 

Quotations, Jan. 31: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.30@7.60, first patent $7.10 
@7.30, standard patent $6.80@7, fancy clear 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $6@6.20, second clear 
$5.40@5.80; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.40@6.65, bakers short patent $6.15@ 
6.40, 95% $5.95@6.15, first clear $5@5.60, 
second clear $4.60@4.90; soft wheat short 
patent $6.65@7.25, straight $5.90@6.25, first 
clear $5@65.35. 

Atlanta: Moderate amount of buying. 
Blenders continue to take small amounts of 
soft wheat 95%, short patent and a little 
cut-offs. Their outgo remained much im- 
proved. Shipping directions from them on 
schedule. Scattered sales of family flour 
added up to a nice total. Quite a number 
still have bookings, while others stay on a 
buy-and-ship basis. Deliveries held fairly 
steady and were pretty good. Fair sales of 
bakéry flour, both pastry and bread, being 
made here and in the territory. Movement 
to them good. Flour prices unchanged to 
5@15c lower. Oklahoma and Kansas family 
flours 20c apart with Kansas on top. 

Quotations, Jan. 31: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.95@7.40, standard patent 
$6.85@7.15, straight $6.75@7, first spring 
bakery clear $6.50@6.90, hard winter wheat 
family short patent $7.25@7.45, fancy pat- 
ent $6.85@7.05, standard patent $6.85@7.05, 
special or low grade $6.45@6.65, 95% $6.90, 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
patent $6.35@6.55, straight $6.25@6.45; low 
protein 95% $6.20@6.25, bulk; first clear 
$5.15@5.30, bulk; second clear $4.90@5.10, 
bulk; soft wheat family short patent $7.60 
@7.80, fancy patent $7.20@7.40, standard 
patent $7.20@7.40, special or low grade 
$6.80@7, 95% $6.95; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, bulk basis, $6.15@6.45, bulk; soft wheat 
95% $5.90@6.30, bulk; straight $5.80@6.20, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $5.40@5.55, bulk; first 
clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; second clear $4.85@5, 
bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $6.20, 
bulk; hard wheat low protein 95% $6.10, 
bulk, both all rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising 
family flours quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: Reports vary on sales, some 
mills and brokers indicate that their sales 
during January were better than December 
and that December was better than it had 
been in years, and other mills and brokers 


indicate sales “‘fair.’’ Majority of new sales ° 


in medium sized lots for 30 and 60 days, 
while some buyers booked ahead for 90 days. 

Outbound business to the merchants, job- 
bers and retailers in the South and South- 
east is about normal. Bakers report sales 
still fairly good—the lc advance on the 5c 
loaf of bread and 5c package of rolls has 
curtailed, to some extent, the sale of these 
two products; however, other baked goods 
continue to sell satisfactorily. Shipping 
directions on both old and new contracts 
very good. 

Prices from 5 to 15e under prices made 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 31: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.80@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.80, fancy patent $6.20 
@6.50, clears $5.90@6.20; hard winter wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.95, standard patent 
$6.20@6.50; spring wheat short patent $6.95 
@7.30, standard patent $6.65@6.95. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets remain unchanged and 
quiet; there has been some broadening in 
the domestic market, interior mills report- 
ing substantial sales to the Southeast. Coast 
terminal mills are not able to participate 
in this business due to higher freight rates. 
Export business remains nominal, with sales 
to South America; volume in this direction 
is very light. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, Jan. 31: family patent $7.25@7.35, 
bluestem $7.35@7.45, straight soft white $6 
@6.10, pastry $6@6.10, Dakota $7.45@7.60, 
Montana $7@7.20. 

Portland: Some improvement in book- 
ings, but almost entirely with interior mills: 
coast mills show none, due to shutting off 
of export trade; all intercoastal shipping 
withdrawn for ordinary commercial purposes 
and water movement to Gulf-Atlantic defi- 
nitely out. Coast mill operations sharply 
curtailed. Interior mills have broadened 
trade with the Middle West and South and 
are grinding heavily on these orders. No 
export business of any consequence since 
war started. Subsidies nominally in effect, 
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In Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 
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THE NEIL HOUSE 
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THE MAYFLOWER 
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THE LANCASTER 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 
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put no business being done. Local business 
steady, as is California trade by rail. 

Quotations, Jan. 31: f.0.b. mill, all Mon- 
tana $6.45@6.65; bluestem bakers, un- 
bleached $6.40@6.60, bluestem bakers $6.10 
@6.30, Big Bend bluestem $6.10@6.30, cake 
$8.10@8.30, pastry $5.30@5.50, pie $5.30@ 
5.50, fancy hard wheat clears $6@6.20; whole 
wheat, 100% $5.90@6.10, graham $5.45@5.65, 
eracked wheat $5.45@5.65. 

San Francisco: Prices held firm, while 
buying interest lessened. Mills holding quo- 
tations to top levels, due to uncertainty of 
millfeed values in future months and dif- 
ficulty in determining feed credits against 
flour sales. Some decline in millfeed antici- 
pated which will tend to strengthen flour 
prices. Deliveries continue normal, but bak- 
ers warned to anticipate requirements fur- 
ther in advance due to increasingly uncer- 
tain transportation time. Quotations, Jan. 
$1: eastern family patents $8.80@9, Cali- 
fornia family patents $8.60@8.80, Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends $6.40@6.60, 
northern hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, 

try $5.50@5.70, Dakota standard patents 
$6.60@6.80, Idaho hard wheat patents $6.40 
@6.60, Montana spring wheat patents $6.50 
@6.70, Montana standard patents $6.40@6.60, 
California bluestem patents $6@6.20, Cali- 
fornia pastry $5.30@5.50. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business in domestic market good. With 
wheat advancing and a ceiling on flour buy- 
ers realize that this is a good time to place 
orders and bakers and other large buyers 
who are not already booked ahead are now 
placing contracts. Lists are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 31: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
ear lots, net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal 
territory. 

Iceland placed orders for spring wheat 
flour in Canada during week. No new busi- 
ness of consequence from any other direc- 
tion was reported, but West Indies and 
Newfoundland were taking usual small quan- 
tities. The British Ministry of Food placed 
no new business, but mills have substantial 
orders on their books, which insures a good 
run for some weeks, and shipping instruc- 
tions for the flour are coming in steadily. 
Asking prices 3d higher than a week ago. 
Quotations, Jan. 31: vitaminized flour for 
shipment to Unite@ Kingdom 28s per 280 
Ibs, jute, f.o.b, February seaboard; 28s 3d 
March, 

Ontario winter wheat flour selling slowly. 
Wheat is scarce and prices high. Conse- 
quently, blended flour is being offered more 
and more and comes 20@25c bbl cheaper. 
In some parts of Ontario mills cannot get 
any wheat to fill whatever small orders they 
get. No sales for export are possible at 
present high prices. Quotations, Jan. 31: 
Ontario winter wheat flour $5.25@5.40 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal; 
$5@5.05, bulk lots for export, in buyers’ 
bags (nominal). 

Delivery of Ontario winter wheat is poor. 
Supplies seem to be fairly well cleaned up 
throughout country. Crop was a small one. 
Unlike spring wheat, a ceiling price was 
put on winters and it is selling at this level, 
namely $1.26 bu, basis Montreal, of which 
the equivalent is $1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Winnipeg: Western mills report fair do- 
mestic trade almost daily, bakery firms tak- 
ing bulk. No new export business con- 
firmed. Mills continue to work on old or- 
ders, although none are reported operating 
to capacity. No accumulation of supplies 
reported and prices 10c bbl higher for week. 
Quotations, Jan, 31: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
ee? $4.80; second patents to bakers, 

-60. 


Vancouver: In domestic hard wheat flour 
trade, announcement by most of the mills 
of a 10c bbl advance in prices, created con- 
siderable confusion among buyers. Increase 
was ordered by head offices of mills and 
marks first jump in price since the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board ceiling was set early 
in December. This ceiling was set as the 
average prevailing during the basic period 
of Sept. 11 to Oct. 15. At time ceiling was 
Set mills put in a 10c advance on the 
Srounds that it was merely an adjustment 
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of spreads in connection with prices on 
prairies, 

At that time there was some complaint 
by the buyers here and an appeal was made 
to Ottawa. However, since there was no 
action taken then, matter has quieted down. 
New increase is understood to be result 
of steady recent upturn in wheat quotations. 
Mills contend that while a ceiling has been 
set for flour, there is none for wheat, there- 
by creating an uncertain position for all 
concerned, 

New cash car quotations on hard wheat 
flour here in cotton 98's are $5.70 for first 
patents and $5 for bakers patents. Ontario 
pastry flour remained unchanged during the 
week at $7.60 on a cash basis. Demand is 
reported fairly good. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 3 


Minneapolis: CCC cracked wheat program 
has paralyzed market; all buyers com- 
pletely withdrawn and inquiry at stand- 
still; prices dropped $1 ton from high point, 
but sales not possible even at this; Chicago 
and Southwest weakened even more; local 
values held because of scarcity of all grades 
for quick or immediate shipment; govern- 
ment wheat for feeding purposes again on 
market; users of millfeed waiting “to see 
what is going to happen; prices nominal; 
no business reported; bran $33, std. midds. 
$33, flour midds. $34, red dog $34. 

Oklahoma City: Fair; prices fairly stable, 
closing $1 lower on all classes; bran $1.70 
@1.75 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.72% 
@1.77%, shorts $1.75@1.80. 

Omaha:- Demand continued larger than 
supply. Mixers still in market for future 
delivery, mixed cars of flour and feed mov- 
ing readily to regular customers; bran 
$32.50@32.75, pure bran $33@33.25, brown 
shorts $33, gray shorts $33.50@34, red dog 
$36. 


Hutchinson: Less insistent; trend soft; 
supply adequate; bran $33, mill run $33.25, 
gray shorts $33.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend slightly lower; sup- 
ply situation tight for spot shipment; basis 
Kansas City, std. bran $32.75@33.25, gray 
shorts $33.50@34. 

Fort Worth: Less active, but fair; trend 
slightly lower; supply adequate; wheat bran 
$35.20@35.60, gray shorts $38@38.60, white 
shorts $42@43, car lots, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Good early in the week, slowed 
up later; trend firm; supply plentiful; spring 
and hard winter bran $36@36.50, std. midds. 
$36.25@36.75, flour midds. $37@38, red dog 
$37.50@ 38. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.25@33.50, pure bran 
$33.50@33.75, gray shorts $34@ 34.25. 

Toledo: Demand steady, but not quite 
so strong at practically top levels; soft win- 
ter wheat bran $36@36.50, mixed feed $36.50 
@ 36.75, flour midds. $37, std. $36.50; very 
narrow range. 

Cincinnati: Markets easing off in price, 
with demand fair and supplies ample; bran 
$38, gray shorts $38.75, brown $37.75@38; 
red dog not offered. 

Buffalo: Buyers backed away from market 
after statements by government officials 
showing opposition to speculative rise in 
corn prices and possibility of using govern- 
ment stocks of corn and grain for bona 
fide feeders and processors; supply fair; 
bran $38, std. midds. $38, flour midds. $38, 
second clear $40.50, red dog $37.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $38. ° 

New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $41.50, std. midds. $41.50, flour 
midds, $41, red dog $41. 

Boston: Demand continued good, but com- 
mitments almost entirely for immediate to 
30-day requirements. Domestic offerings 
from the East and West were on an even 
basis, but mills and resellers exerted no 
selling pressure. Spotty offerings from Can- 
ada and scattered shipments on old con- 
tracts. Domestic quotations were steady to 
higher. Spring and winter bran $43@44, 
std. midds. $43@43.50, flour midds. $44@ 
44.50, and red dog $42.75. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend weak; supply 
heavy; std. bran $37.75, pure soft winter 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Jan. 31, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
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bran $38, std. midds, $37.50, flour midds. 
$36, red dog $36.50. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend easier; sup- 
ply moderate; bran, std. $41.50@42, pure 
spring $42@42.50, hard winter $42@42.50, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $41.50@ 
42, flour $41.50@42, red dog $41.50@42. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $39.90, red dog $42.15. 

Atlanta: Very light; trend unsteady; sup- 
ply ample; a shipment of fancy Argentine 
midds. amounting to 8,000 to 10,000 bags 
was reported received at New Orleans; do- 
mestic offerings high enough to encourage 
importation of Argentine feeds, but lack of 
shipping space will probably hold down 
these importations; bran $41@42.60, gray 
shorts $42@44, std. midds. $45@46, rye 
midds. $38@39.25; red dog $45.40@48. 

Nashville: Due probably to high prices, 
farmers and feeders using the homegrown 
supplies that they have for feeding pur- 
poses and buying only what they have to 
have. They believe that a ceiling of from 
$2 to $4 per ton below present levels might 
be put on millfeed, and naturally they want 
to be in position to buy if this should be 
the case; bran $39.50@40, std. midds. $40 
@ 40.50, gray shorts $40.50@41, soybean meal 
$48@48.50 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Good; supply fair; $35@36. 

Portland: Std. mill run $36, bran $37, 
shorts $38, midds. $41. 

Ogden: Business good; product readily 
absorbed; undertone strong; market firm, 
with mills sold ahead; prices felt reasonable, 
with no sacrifices planned on purchases. 
Quotations unchanged. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run $34, blended 
$34, white $34.50, midds, $40.50, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, 
midds. $45.50. California: red bran and 
mill run $41, blended $41, white $41.50, 
midds. $47.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Millfeed prices for San Francisco shipments 
quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Prices steady to weaker, 
with offerings light; demand very dull due 
to uncertain future values; Kansas bran, 
$43@43.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39.50 
@40, blended $40@40.50, white $41@41.50; 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $39.50@ 
40, std. $40@40.50, white $40.50@41, white 
bran $41.50@42, midds. $43.50@44; Mon- 
tana: bran and mill run $41.50@42; Cali- 
fornia: blended mill run $40@40.50, white 
$40.50@41. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
heavy; offerings insufficient; although mills 
are running steadily production is not keep- 
ing up with sales; consequently, embargo 
on export shipments of millfeed from west- 
ern wheat, which is due to be lifted, may 
continue. Some Ontario winter wheat mill- 
feed (on which there is no ban) is being 
sold in U. S. markets at $11@12 over do- 
mestic levels. To arrive at value of mill- 
feed to buyers in Canada it is necessary to 
deduct $4.50 ton, amount of freight sub- 
sidy, from following prices: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues good and 
supplies moving freely to eastern Canada 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan mills; 
British Columbia apparently taking good 
share of stocks from Alberta mills; sales 
in three prairie provinces down to a mini- 
mum; Alta. prices $1 ton lower; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend easier; situation more 
unbalanced, due to various price ceilings. 
Prices dropped $1 ton, making the first 
decline since early in December and bring- 
ing prices back to those prevalent during 
basic period. Domestic demand continued 
good, due to freight assistance plan. Some 
complaints recently regarding spreads. Sup- 
plies here reported barely sufficient to keep 
consumers in stocks; bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80, with no price an- 
nounced for feed flour, which does not come 
under the freight assistance plan. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 














Minneapolis: Very wide range in asking 
prices, but even lowest prices too high to 
interest trade. Bookings, consequently, are 
light, but some improvement noted in ship- 
ping directions; pure white rye flour $4.75 
@5.15 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $4.55@4.95, pure dark 
$3.75 @ 4.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$5.70 bbl, medium $5.50, dark $5, rye meal 
$5.30. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $5.30, medium $5.80, light 
$6. 

New York: Sales of occasional cars re- 
ported; pure white patents $5.35@5.70. 

Philadelphia: Moderate demand, but an 





v 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, MALE OR 
female, for assistant in a large labora- 
tory. State qualifications and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 5442, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED BY FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
—Warehouse foreman; must be capable 
of handling men. Give references, experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. This job 
offers good opportunity for capable man. 
Address 5446, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—KANSAS 
mill making quality flour wants active 
representatives in Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; give experience 
and references first letter; strictly bro- 
kerage. Address 5448, The Northwestern 
a, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 

oO. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5400, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or superintendent in mill from 400 bbls 
up or assistant in large mill; lifetime ex- 
perience in both hard and soft wheat 
mills; references on request. Address 
5434, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


‘REDITABLE RECORD AS GENERAL 
sales manager bakery and family flour 
and specialties; wide friendly acquaint- 
ance bakers, jobbers, brokers; compre- 
hensive knowledge of administrative du- 
ties and capable to assume such respon- 
sibilities; commendatory reports assured; 
inquiries—evincing genuine interest—now 
solicited. Inquiries and subsequent nego- 
tiations respected as strictly confidential. 
Address 5447, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








q 











easier feeling developed, with offerings more 
liberal; prices show a downward trend; 
white patent $5.35@5.60. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye quo- 
tations steady; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.40@5.10 bbl, No. 2 
rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
decreased 1,500 bus during the week to a 
total of 123,509 bus. 


Chicago: Scattered buying; sales chiefly 
in. single cars ranging up to 1,000 bbls; 
directions fair; white patent $4.90@5.20, me- 
dium $4.70@5, dark $3.75@4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
higher; supply ample; pure white rye $5.50 
@5.75, medium $5.20@5.35, dark $4.40@4.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.70@5.80, me- 
dium dark rye $5.80@5.90, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.60@6.70, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.90@7. 

Cincinnati: Demand fairly good, with of- 
ferings ample and trend easier; white 
$4.15@4.40, medium $3.90@4.15, dark $3.90. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 7 ; _ 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. % Seieaditetnmtent thichete 


Biological, Chemical, 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 




















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 
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Duluth Universal — Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. SIVERTSON, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Jones-HErreLsATER ConstrRuctION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 





) 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan, 30, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
ee 109,576 628 1,683 4,030 
P ee 14 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Private terminals . 30 
Winter storage— 








Afloat .cccess 1,726 ee oe es 

eee 111,302 628 1,713 4,043 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,092 117 59 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








WREOTE cecccess 17,706 ae 56 4 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee 
Li... SerrrvTTee 1,032 oe oe ee 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 oe oe os 

NE Sas 500-00 151,954 628 1,886 4,106 
Year ago ....... 125,694 1,396 1,927 1,263 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,858 42 187 148 
Pacific seaboard... 57 oe 18 2 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
ye 10 ee 12 











WEE cneaeaas 3,925 42 216 150 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur— 

POMEL os ccctenees 390 2 402 236 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 








VRSOTS wcccccre 136 4 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 34 7 . 
BOE. casvedse 559 2 413 238 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 30, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..133,595 1,331 11,159 15,006 
Pacific seaboard... 1,605 “ 205 83 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOTS sc nescces 350 oe 114 40 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 30, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..104,038 1,353 12,031 12,097 
Pacific seaboard... 1,023 es 110 43 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
CHEE. scctaces 2,597 1 57 34 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan, 31, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000's omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 






































CRAORRO sccces 254 179 2,706 436 109 
EE sacscce ae 653 514 8 121 
Indianapolis .. _ 65 689 212 15 
Kansas City .. -» 1,174 1,108 36 * 
Milwaukee .... 21 6 193 2 35 
Minneapolis .. -- 2,705 1,047 1,142 483 
Omaha ....... e* 360 1,147 148 ee 
>. ee 36 20 1,327 42 28 
Sioux City ... oe 95 379 56 19 
St. Joseph .... oe 114 110 238 es 
OE. GOS vce ce 152 237 799 136 25 
Wichita ...... oe 341 ve 2 

oo eee 463 5,949 10,019 2,458 835 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 36 225 30 24 20 
SO rere 24 2 
Galveston .... es 102 oe rT ° 
New York .... 223 621 a 10 ° 
New Orleans .. 21 o° 54 10 ° 
Philadelphia . 36 62 4 4 

TORR occas 340 *1,109 88 50 20 

Grand totals. 803 7,058 10,108 2,508 855 
Last week .... 796 6,754 8,929 2,362 661 
Last year .... 595 3,430 3,877 604 163 

*1,005,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 124 251 1,663 545 64 
Duluth ....... oe 28 4 137 12 
Indianapolis > 70 317 88 6 
Kansas City .. 130 536 421 32 ee 
Milwaukee .... 5 1 87 20 31 
Minneapolis ... 147 946 581 956 347 
Omaha ....... ee 141 468 108 ee 
POOTER sos cece 26 77 606 38 ' 
Sioux City ... oe 2 306 4 ° 
St. Joseph ... ee 104 40 16 6 
i: BE 6 o-v0« 125 245 185 44 31 
Wichita ...... oe 246 ° ° oe 

WOCRIS ocscce 557 2,647 4,678 1,988 485 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... es 278 
New York .... ae 920 

Totals ...00: -- ©1,198 











Grand totals. 557 3,845 4,678 1,988 485 
Last week .... 546 3,212 4,625 1,471 288 
Last year .... 503 3,312 1,874 597 195 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 
made for duplication. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
31, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ry 


Baltimore ..... 1,154 
ON re 2,173 oe < 
BOUHBIO cc ccces 4,582 os 40 és 
p) SPT 1,519 se ee 342 
Milwaukee— 
MEORE scccses TT 7 oe 126 729 
Wow Term ..<<< 4,569 es 11 ee ° 
BER 4:0 0508 1,315 e 
Philadelphia 84 3 ° oe ee 


Totals ...... 16,156 3 
Jan. 24, 1942...16,978 3 83 438 
Feb. 1, 1941 ...33,772 1 339 2,776 398 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A few scattered lots sold; 
total insignificant; prices too high to in- 
terest trade and, apparently, what business 
was done was at discount of 20c or more 
under list; shipping directions picking up; 
fancy No. 1 semolina nominally $6.20@ 4.49 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard No, 
1 $5.90@6.10, granular $5.80@5.90. 

In the week ended Jan. 31, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 81,064 bbls 
durum products, against 84,451, made by 
nine mills in the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices 10c lower; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade sero- 
lina $7.35, granular $6.90, No. 3 $6.70, 
durum fancy patent $7.35. 

Buffalo: Considerably improved, but sles 
volume held down by previous bookings; 
shipping directions good; macaroni plants 
operating at full production; trend stea:ly; 
supply ample; No. 1 $7.50, durum fancy jat- 
ent $7.30, macaroni flour $6.60, first clear 
$5.40, second clear $4.45, durum granular $7. 

Philadelphia: Market weaker, with freer 
offerings and an indifferent demand; No. 
I’ durum semolina, $6.75@6.85. 

Chicago: Some business reported; sme 
sales made, chiefly in smaller amounts, ut 
a few round lots also booked; No. 1 sei:o- 
lina $6.50@6.70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend stea:(y; 
supply ample; No. 1 $7.10, nominal. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in nor:ial 
demand for this time of year; export s:/es 
quiet; prices are unchanged. Quotativns, 
Jan. 31: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, ‘ie- 
livered, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal; for 
export 50s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Cana- 
dian seaboard. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal! in 
good demand; no export business reported, 
but domestic sales about average for this 
season; supplies generally light. Quotations, 
Jan. 31: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 2 at $3.70 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.20 case; 48-o0z package, $2.35 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jin. 
24, 1942, and Jan. 25, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Sconomics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
f-American— -—in bond- 
Jan. 24 Jan. 25 Jan. 24 Jan 


5 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
oi eee 261,127 163,014 22,973 45,167 
COO viceccve 47,125 70,183 er 
COCs 2 osccece 8,903 5,848 87 23 
Me 26066-0088 17,878 6,380 1,437 3,735 
BOTIGy .cccce 9,428 8,633 854 5 
Flaxseed .... 4,946 5,154 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 24 (figures for cuor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 456,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,625,000 (72,000); oats, 8,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 2, in 

tons. This, is the short side of contra:ts 

only, there being an equal number of tins 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Mids. 

February .. 4,975 2,300 600 3,400 100 








March ..... 9,050 7,800 800 4,125 0 
ART .ccese 6,000 5,000 500 3,100 0 
Pe sseveee 3,325 2,600 400 5,800 0 
SUMO crcese 3,600 500 oe @,aee 10 
GU «eteees 100 

Totals ...27,050 18,200 2,300 22,775 2,250 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxse d 

at principal primary points for the we:k 

ending Jan. 31, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 19)1 

Minneapolis .. 304 87 98 11 3,430 4,7..9 

Duluth ......6 aT 27 o% -- 1,385 <9 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the werk 
ending Jan. 31, in tons, with comparisons 


--Receipts—, --Shipment*— 
1 19 





942 41 1942 194l 
Minneapolis J se - 10,750 6,900 
Kansas City .. 2,500 1,900 6,275 4,050 
Philadelphia .. 300 260 ‘xe see 
Milwaukee .... 20 20 2,720 2,520 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reporied 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at C!!- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in tie 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative {\s- 
ures for the previous week: 
Week endins— 
Jan. 24 Jan. 51 
WES, ME ok cckneisccvess 16,669 *15,914 
*Four mills. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




































THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 





LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Liem @telilicel Mm © lies lite me sland 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting } 
2 | 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries | 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, In 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














HER VIEWS 


She was an overly conscientious per- 
son. Therefore, when she engaged a 
new maid, she asked as many questions 
as are asked in a civil service exami- 
nation. 

“Have you,” she asked, “any religious 
views?” 

“No, ma’am, I haven’t,” answered the 
girl, “but I’ve got some dandy snap- 
shots of Niagara Falls and the Great 
Lakes.” 

¥ ¥ 
ON HOME FRONT 

Pretty Camp Visitor—Major, did you 
get that scar during an engagement? 

Major—No; the first week of our 
honeymoon. 

¥ ¥ 
WORSE THAN HIS BITE 


“How do you know the boss eats hot 
dogs for lunch?” 
“IT can tell by the way he barks at me 
when he comes back.” 
¥ ¥ 
PEACE AND QUIET 


“I’m sending my wife to the mountains 
for the holidays.” 
“What holidays?” 
“Mine!” 
¥ ¥ 
OBJECTIVE 
“My father-in-law is hot on my trail. 
He saw me dancing with a blonde.” 
“Do you mean to say he’s out for your 
blood?” 
“No—my blonde.” 
vy 
OPEN HOUSE 
First Old Maid—I’m never going to 
leave my bedroom window open again. 
Second Old Maid—Did a burglar get 
in that way? 
First Old Maid—No, but one escaped 
that way. 
vy 
DISTIN KTIVE 
“Yassuh,” said the little colored boy, 
“I’se named foah my parents. Daddy’s 
name was Ferdinand and Mammy’s name 
was Liza.” 
“What’s your name, then 
“Ferdiliza !” 


o” 


¥ ¥ 
SOME OTHER TIME 
Jones—Mr. Rubens, allow me to pre- 
sent my wife to you. 
Rubens—Thanks, old man. I have one. 
¥ ¥ 
LOOKS BETTER NOW 
Bill—And this, I suppose, is one of 
those hideous caricatures you call mod- 
ern art. 
Bob—Nope, that’s just a mirror. 
¥ ¥ 
NOT YET 
“Lady, have youse got any old cast- 
off husband’s clothing?” 
“Why, no, we’re still living together.” 
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PRESTON: 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 


te 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. 


SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 


Oorrespondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 


. 


PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











6“ - 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 3 Si s4c 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















[ 


Robin : , Hood] SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
OU 


? _ HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
From the Wheatfields 


Ne Canada to the Bakeshops ae 
; i aie ein _ PROVENDER 8 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


and Manufacturers of 














. * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
3 7 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 

















CANADIAN-BEmIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


WIENNEPEG ee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manntactnrens one Importers 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
Mills and Western Offices: Moose Ja , 


Montreal, Toronto, Moncton * Oriental Export Su ve BURLAPS AND TWINES 
cs ; ned Cr Riverside 3 St | Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY —aeowararriourss BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ceesdeibe ses 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 














: > 
£ 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“asi 


Cable Address g ux ALL 


“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta - Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


7 - 


. cs 















> 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















~—<—="==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So Ff 


~ JUTE 4 > pe 4 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 R 4 

















} j e - { ] 
f q A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited J a * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Gnas "Spring and Winter Wheat Flou | AR Mapes Wr War kets 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” : een ee Tole THE 









































Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’ S, ONTARIO, CANADA a XPORT OFFIC ES; a GRAIN MERCHANTS IN “CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANO 
L AKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY Lt d VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” oe P CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL = CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“R e 4 al 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Spectacular Sign Forecasts 
’ Weather and Sells Bread @ 


Every day from 50,000 to 100,000 peo- 
ple in Denver, Colo., twist their necks 
to look at a large sign which tells the 
weather. And when they do, they read: 
“Better Buy Butternut Bread.” 

This spectacular sign is leased to the 
Campbell-Sell Co. and planned by bakery 
executive Rodger Knight, Jr. 

It took three months to build this sign. 
In it are 998 feet of fluorescent Zeon tub- 
ing that composes the interchanging tap- 


of the spectacular, was employed. And 
when this tin screen with the thoughts: 
“What’s Going on Here? Watch June 
14” was removed on that date, exactly 
12,000 visiting Rotarians on convention 
had a chance to satisfy their inquisitive- 
ness as well. 

And on this Saturday night, the city 
fathers arrayed themselves upon a street 
platform, decorated in Rotary Interna- 
tional colors, while a procession of Camp- 

















estries in five colors: blue, green, white, 
rose and tangerine. ‘These colors bring 
out the best advertising of the bread 
brand, but in no wise detract from the 
weather which conjures through a com- 
plicated mechanical brain: Cloudy, Cold- 
er, Rain, Snow, Fair; rather, the colors 
bring the eye a fleeting advertising im- 
pression during the visual color cocktail. 

“The weather is the most talked about 
intangible in the world; bread is one of 
life’s staples,” according to Mr. Knight, 
Jr, “but since people are consciously 
vague about what they say about the 
weather, and equally in buying any one 
of a dozen brands of bread, it is only 
a sound advertising principle to give a 
public service through an advertising 
medium.” 

Dramatic technique in arousing curios- 
ity of the public, during the construction 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receiving, Shipping and Exporting 
“Option Contracts Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Edmonton, Regina, Montreal 
Members Winsipes Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











bell-Sell trucks drove up and down the 
city’s streets. At 8 p.m. the official dedi- 
cation took up the attention of thousands 
crowded into the streets of the five-direc- 
tion intersection. 

Acting Mayor George E. Cranmer ac- 
cepted the weather service bulletin. He 
set the sign in operation upon pressing 
the button which lighted the civic enter- 
prise of the baking firm. 

The public was given an insight into 
the operations and allowed to change 
the predictions at will. The Campbell- 
Sell company’s trade-mark—a bakery boy 
—appear in enamel paint on a five-sided 
drum. The boy, shown with a loaf of 
bread under his arm, is clothed according 
to weather predictions. Umbrella under 
his arm when the prediction says rain, 
heavy clothing on for snow, and on 
around the drum. 

During the night, should the prediction 
claim “snow,” zeon tubes sprinkle down 
around the bakery boy who looms up in 
spotlights; “fair” is backgrounded with 
a sun and its streamers. The tubing for 
this overlaps five depths, and only one 
layer operates at a time. 

A dial of the information girl’s finger 
sets the intricate system by remote con- 
trol. The sign’s lighting automatically 
turns off at midnight. It lights up at 
dusk by photosensitive control. 

The spectacular sign is located in a 
strategic point in uptown Denver, with a 
two-way traffic control bringing traffic to 
a complete standstill for nearly 60 sec- 
onds on each of five streets. Many 
people by now have become acquainted 
with this novel method of weather re- 
porting and will drive out of their way 
a few blocks to know what the weather 
will be tomorrow. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





In 1929 there were 20,310 bread bak- 
ing establishments in the country; in 
1933, 14,483; in 1935, 18,720, and in 1937, 
16,876. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


tt i i 
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oldest and largest 
Millers 





; BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR | 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
8 
catdain cook, nee COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: ‘“CoaTsPER”’ 































Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
cI 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 
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WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 




















W 





AT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH 


























MINNEAPOLIS 


Arcner-DanteLs-Miniann Company 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS firisaistiee 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















Continental Grain Co. 


Toledo 
Kansas City Portland 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Omaha 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


New York Columbus Omaha Chi 
Kansas City Davenport Portland 
St. Louis Buffalo 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


cago 
Galveston 


San Francisco Nashville 





















CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 
NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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FIVE LETTER eae 


Riverside Code poate 


For sale by all its branches and THE cereal MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 











SOUTHERN BAKERS SELECT 
MAY 4-6 CONVENTION DATES 


Atianta, Ga.—The 1942 convention of 
the Southern Bakers Association will be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, 
May 4-6, according to an announcement 
by Joseph Hexter, president of the asso- 
ciation, following a meeting of the board 
of governors held here Jan. 9. The 
board also voted to revise the budget of 
the association for the last half of the 
fiscal year, increasing it 40% over the 
original budget to take care of servicing 
the 41% increase in membership. To 
date, 164 new members have been added. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HORN AND HARDART OFFICIALS 

PuribapELpHiA, Pa.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co. here, Cyril V. 
Farley was elected a director. All of 
the other directors were re-elected. Offi- 
cers chosen are: president, Edwin K. 
Daly; executive vice president, Leonard 
W. Lowther; vice presidents, Frederic 
Fritsche and Harold C. Perkins; treas- 
urer, John Fritsche; secretary, Milton 
Fritsche; assistant secretary and _ assist- 
ant treasurer, Clarence C. Bailey. Mr. 
Perkins and Frederic Fritsche are newly 
elected vice presidents, the latter being 
succeeded as secretary of the company by 
Milton Fritsche. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Coming Events 


March 9-12.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, 19th annual meeting at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, 
Chicago. 

April 7-8.—Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
annual convention at Bloomington, secretary, 
Wilmoth C. Mack, 112 West Randolph St., 
Chicago. 


April 14-16.—Pacific Northwest Bakers’ 
Conference, at Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon; secretary, Roger Williams, 3334 N.E. 
39th Avenue, Portland. 

April 19-21 (tentative dates).—The Bread 
Basket States convention at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo; Victor Wendelin, president, 
Nebraska Master Bakers Association, 1430 
South Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

May 13-14.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul, Minn; 
secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street 
S.E., Minneapolis. 

May 17-19.—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, convention 
at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y; secretary, 
Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, New York, 
N. Y. 


May 18-22.—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Harry Obermeyer, Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, 4050 Penn Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 13-16.—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, summer convention at Poland Springs 
Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, Boston. 


GROCERY CONVENTIONS 
May 10-11.—Indiana Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, convention at Gary. 
June 14-18.—National Association of Retail 
Grocers, convention at San Francisco. 


Aug. 10-12.—National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation (convention city to be selected). 








TRADEMARKS 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


LEXO; American Lecithin Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; lecithin filled cookies. Use claimed 
since Sept. 16, 1941. 

DOUBLEHEADER; Frantz Home Bakers, 
Inc., East Liverpool, Ohio; sandwich roll; 
use claimed since May 14, 1941. 

EVANGELINE MAID; Huval Baking Co., 
Inc., Lafayette, La; bread. Use claimed 
since December, 1937. 

BABARINETTES; Alphonse Roart, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa; cakes. Use claimed since 
Jan. 1, 1940. : 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








a 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


x 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





25 BEAVER ST. 





Sydney ‘) hele ie 


Commission Broket for Millers 
of Quality Flours 


NEW YORK CITY 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready te. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating peansas Cie City 


Southern El Kansas City, Mo. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 


























PGies 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Fenchurch Street 





——) | __ 








— 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON—%2, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 


Also at BRIstoL. SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: *Dorreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


 PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘'Grarns,'’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM 
importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oabis Address: ‘‘Osrzck,”’ Amsterdam. All codes used 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR MERCH 8 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
i 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,” Dundee 


50 Wellington Street 


QO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz”’ 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON LOKEN & CO. A/S 


LTD. Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MaRVEL," Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS pitt cer sa 
i Reference: 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Chase National Beek of on City of New York, 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Midland Bank, Ltd., —— & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1894 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAE BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades ass Second Clears 


3940 So. Union Avenue 


Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Millis 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomesric 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 322-324 Bourse 








We are 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 





buyers of FE EDS of all kinds 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


’ Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w  SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
GHG, GRR, cccccccccccccesocscsnccses 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., saa. Winni- 
WO, Te ccccccesccccececceeenvecese 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., Bel- 
fast, Trelamd ..cccccccccccsccccccccces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 8t. 
Louis, Mo. ..ccccccscccccvcccessssese 


American Cyanamia & Chemical been 
New York, N. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 
cago, . 
American Machine & wouneey Co., New 
York, 
Ames Harris Neville Co. portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 46, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


eee eeeeeeeee 


eee eee Pee eee eee ee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A, E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc, ....ee0- 
Bernheimer, Harry N., " Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. eecccccccceoce ° 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y..... ° 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KamnSAS ..cccevecvccescesssses eoee 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. eer 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland .... 


To- 


Canadian Bag woe ‘Ltd., Montreal, 
TOMO cecceceersereseeeseeessessreeee 

Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co... Ltd, ‘Winni- 
peg, VANCOUVEr ..ceeceeeeeeeeeee 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Rer no, 
Okla. ceccecees eccccccceee 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. eee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill..... ee 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........- 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 
Oregon .cccccscccees ecee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ° 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 
N. Y¥. 
Columbus L&boratories, Chicago, Ill.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . ese 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas . 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ecccccccces 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.. 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba... 


eeeeeeee 
er 


eee e eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
SPB UT HOR BNOOGED 2 cc ch Kescesceececeeceees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.. 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.........s.. 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn, .... woccccccccece 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Ni. FY. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


¥... 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MIMM. ccccccccccccccccccces ee 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicage.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas weecece 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....-ccccccees . 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccee eocccccces e 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis. Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.......- 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn, .......+ cecccccece coe 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 'N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, BM. FZioccccece 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y..eeeeeeeees 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fis’er & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. eccccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., ete 
Island City, N. Y. ... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. .....+.- 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee wees eeeees eee 


eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee 


Bel- 


ee * 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, .... 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, ind. 
General Baking Co., New York, N, Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb, .cccce Cec ccccvccccccccveccccces 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis eocce ee 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’: 8, 
Omt, coccecs 
Greenbank, H. J. & “Co. * ” New York... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
TANG ccccccccccccce ecccccvcce 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ° 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 


International Milling Co., ae? 
eececescccce eeeee. Cover 
lemert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas —_ 
BHO, ccccccccccccccccccccceseseccccs ° 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis..ccccccccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis o6eeue 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ....... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... ee 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TEOMGRD cccccccccccoccsccece eecccece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. .. 
Kimpton, 
Australia eeccccccccs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. “ Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ....... ° 
King Midas Flour ‘Milis, 
Minn. 


eee eee eeee 


w. 8, & Sons, Melbourne, 


Minneapolis, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeee 


King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man..... ee 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Seen New 

Yorks, N. Fu. cecccccccccccccccvesccese 
Koerner, John E., & Co., 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
CO, TI os eno 00600046084 <0o8 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .....ceeeeeeees eocccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ...... eevee eevee 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills “Co. we 
Kansas ......++- eccccccccceses 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 36, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. .....+s+ . 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Lowe, Joe, Corporation, Chic ago, | | | 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway....... 
Lyon & ‘Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. ae 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
TEAMGRS ccc ccccvcccccccccceccconccece 


Salina, 


semeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Mann, F, W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. ......66. TOerrerreeerrrrn) 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis. eoececce 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J............. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas cccccccsccccccccccece 
= Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


were ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


mia! aaa Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORI ccccecsvcsevoccsecccecsce evces 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 

CRICRBO ccccccccccccce eoccce 


Miner-Hillard eoneieed Co., ™ ‘Wilkes- -Barre, 
Pa. .- 
Minot F lour “Mill Co., “Minot, N. Decccoes 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


ee eeeeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... eeccccece 

Moundridge Milling ‘Co. 7 Moundridge, 
KANSAS cccccccccccccccece eoccccccces 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
VIll@, Nu J. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Ne@b. ccccccccecs ecccccce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill,......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..... cov cccccccctccccccccccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas 
New Ulm Roller Mill 
Minn, eeccccccccces 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ... ecccccce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
o., Minneapolia, Minh, .ccccccesececs 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ... .-Cover 


eeeeeeee 


Co., 


New Ulm, 


eee eee eee eee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ...... eccccccccce 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. ° 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas eee ccccecccccscccces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, eecee 
Pearlstone, H. s., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Meck, AFMiccccccccce 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. .ccccccccce 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.......csceeee. 
Preston- Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wee: ccccssce Ce cccccccccccccccccccs 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 26, 


eeeeeee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 
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R™ Rapid River ON Co., —— City, 
b BA. eacvnsve cece 
Red eean Milling “Co. = 
Minn, ° ° ° 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., - 
waukee, Wi8. ....-sceeeeeeeces ee 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour — Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. eeeccccccccces 
Robinson Milling Co., "galina, Kansas.. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Hngland ..cccscccccccccccecccccs 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Fergus. Falls, 


Russell, D. T., & pyanptep mae saangew, 
Scotland .cccccccccccccccscece 

Russell- Miller Milling Co., ep Minneapolis, 
Minn. .ncccccccccccccccces eecccccces 

Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kaneas. 


~~ — Milling Co., St. Cloud, 

st. Phang (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC, cocccccccccccccccccccccccces eevee 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co.. Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada .. 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co, “st. 
Louis, Mo, PPeTeTIT Terie 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, ea TeTTTT 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 


steer 


pe tdi Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

WHO. ccccscccccceccvcenceoocss eecccee 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, BN. Doccccccces 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis wpe Co., Kan- 
Bas City, MO. ..cccccccccccccccccsecs 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
NM. ¥. 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
EAG.,, LORGOR, TRB ciccceccscecs 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
Bngland ..ccccccccccccccvcce eccccces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindier, L. G., New YWork...cccccccsess 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 


Feed & Grain, 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. «‘ 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIll....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co., New York........... 
Superior esereeped Co., Minneapolis, 

MImMM, .ccccccccccccccccccccescccesees 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, WN. FZ. ccccccccccccccseccece 
Taylor, Andrew; & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y.... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
we Ernst & weenae, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling ‘Co. «» Rapid City, s. i . 
bh City Machine vy Minneapolis, 
nn, eee 


eee ete eeseees . eee eeeeeeee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, i. 


United Grain —e 16. Winnipeg, 
MAM, cccccosccccccce ececcee 


Urban, George, Milling Co., "Buffalo... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louisf Mo. . 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
ORG TO, SU, ccc cscccsscses 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical CNP Rich- 
SN OU. 405-99 06060005404408 cesane 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


_aoenpene 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


BA, 4.6:66.0:65: 8004.00 066065%50600% 

Wall- n= ane Milling “Co., be “McPherson, 
MMGBR ceccccccccccccscces Ccecccccece 
Wallace & Tiernan. Co. -» Inc., ” Newark, 
N. J. eeccccccccccce ++e+--Cover 


Walnut Creek Milling Bm Great oe, 
ME cchovevescres eecccccese 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
SPO, TR nin s 6.000400000000400 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Millin; Co., Gra: - 
ids, Mich, 4 eccceece — — 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, ‘Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GEOR, TH, cccccsccde eccccccccee O38, 42, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
OE Silks.’ ecacessndesesacce 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
SEG GEG, BOB. coc cc asccoses 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
Cy, SN cbc éckescecscese eee 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... ° 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
vere Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


seeeee 


Wisconsin Milling ; Co. bs Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Z Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 
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NOVADELOX 
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If you haven't yet tried 
NOVADELOX on your flour, ask 
A 68 for a FREE demonstration and 
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see for yourself what it can do. 
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The real our ot is VA LU E 


AND YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN OFFERS MORE 


"How much should | pay for flour ?” 

An important question at any time—especially impor- 
tant now with everything advancing in price. Especially 
important with the present emergency demanding the 
utmost efficiency in every operation. Especially important 
with the possibility of radical adjustments definitely in 
the picture—adjustments that may suddenly strip away 
*‘the frills” and leave each baked product to stand or fall 
on its own merits. 

That means quality . . . the kind of quality that 
comes only from the best of raw materials properly 


processed, efficiently converted into finished foods. 





General Mills’ flours are milled with but one thought 
in mind—your finished product. That’s the reason for our 
careful and extensive annual Wheat Survey, our far flung 
storage facilities, our constant and careful test bakes, our 
absolute insistence that quality . . . and quality in terms 
of your finished product . . . must be zm the bag before 
the price goes on. 

How much should you pay for flour? Important—yes 
— but... 

How much do you get for your money in terms of 
what you have to sell . . . your finished product? 


That’s the true measure of flour value. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

General Mills, Inc. Southeastern Bakery Sales Office, Adense,Oo. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas 

Kell Mill & Elevator Company, Vernon, Tex. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Company 


TRADE NAMES: 

Red Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana 

Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washburn Crosby Company, Chicago, III. 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex. 





